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:-. MOSCOW, -June’ 29 (WP) — A 
' sailor Soviet adviser has flatly re- 
jected any international call to re- 
place the Marxist Afghan goyern- 
■ meat, although , he concedes' that it 
vis: highly unpopular. Replacement 
of the Sovietanstalled Kabul leader- 
; stop is a key part bf; repent- U.S. 
suggestions for Teaching a political 
settlement in Afghanistan. 

• “This is ' a .non-starter which 
leaves no space for negotiations,” 
; Georgj Arbatov, aTt capvoting mem- 
ber of the Communist Party Comal 
: Committee and a senior aut ho rity 


on the Kremlin's relations with the 
United Stales; said of the. sugges- 
tions. ; " .■ 

■ “If you. want to change the gov- 
ernment, then, don't. speak about a 


Kanpal re-stresses conditions 
forpuflont Page 2 . 


peaceful settlement, please,” he said 
m an interview .with The .Washing- 
ton. Post . 

Mr. Arbatov also said that last 
Sundays announced withdrawal of 
a ; d ivision of Soviet troops and 
some, tanks had brought an overall 


drop in Soviet military manpower 
in the country, estimated in the 
West at about 85,000. “The level of 
troops has declined. This isn’t some 
game after others sneak in. It -is an 
honest withdrawal,” he said, adding 
that it should be seen as a gesture of 
the Kremlin’s interest in a political 
settlement 

However, he left the door opep 
for a possible future troop increase. 
“I hope [the withdrawal] is finite It 
depends on how the situation goes.” 


U.S., NATO Review 





By Drew Middleton 


r NEW YORK, June 29(NYT)' — 
A new perception of Soviet global 
.' .‘"I; strategy among U.S. and NATO 
. ""-‘ military leaders is prompting a reas- 
- sessmeat ' of plans for cnnnf»»p n g 


A conviction is growing among 
^ senior militaiy officers and defense 
-officials in the United States and a 
- .. number of Western European coun- 
'r; tries that the central and northern 




NEWS ANALYSIS 


'fronts in Europe, where the largest 
best-armed allied forces are de- 


ed, are no longer the most.tike- 
pmhts of attack. .They say that 
: West must be prepared , to meet 
i. ^smaller but important Soviet miU- 



^ ^ta r^m oives dsewboe. 


Most NATO military men appear 
convinced that the present leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union would not 
embark, on mili tary adventures that 
cany the danger of nuclear war. But 
they add that what they see as a 
slight Soviet advantage m strategic 
nuclear weapons suggests that con- 
ventional operations could be 
launched with impunity against tar- 
gets of opportunity in the Third 
World. As matters stand, the . mis- 
sion of meeting such operations 
would be left to the Americans, 
British and French. 

' “Perhaps the only thing >H«t will 
wake our politicians op. an admi- 
ral from a small NATO member 
said, “is a visible movement in the 
United States toward a withdrawal 
from Europe and into a Fortress 
America concept” 


Co mmi ttee Session 

Since the troops entered Afghani- 
stan on Dec. 27, senior Soviet offi- 
cials have had minimal contact with 
Western correspondents. Mr. Arba- 
tov agreed to be interviewed after 
the Centra] Committee general ses- 
sion Monday, in which the commit- 
tee took the unusual step of review- 
ing the Soviet Union's international 
situation and approving a resolu- 
tion restating Soviet support of de- 
tente. 

Everything that Mr. Arbatov said 
in the 80-minute interview m mHw 
dear that Moscow had no intention 
of abandoning the miliLary inter- 
vention that secured the Kabul gov- * 
eminent of President Babrak Kar- 
mal. He sought to mini mi w> the So- 
viet action as a “local problem” that 
must not be allowed to disrupt the 
superpower dialogue over what he 
said are far more important mat- 
ters, such as strategic arms control, 
spoke 
U.SA 



Signals Harder Line on Hostages 


Bani-Sadr Admits Iran 


Hurt by West’s Actions 


_ _ Untfed Fran htamakond 

U-S. Secretary of State Edmund Muskie talks to reporters on 
Sunday at Yokota air base near Tokyo, where his plane re- 
fueled while taking him back to the United States from the 
Southeast Asian nations' summit meeting in Kuala Lumpur. 


Threat Seen in Cutoff 
Of Cambodians 9 Food 


Institute of the O.S.A. and Canada. 
Moscow’s main think tank on 
American affairs. He said the 
strong anti-Soviet mood in the 
United Stales had been abetted by 
the presidential race. It has “be- 
come much safer to run against the 
Russians in the election year. All in 
all, this is a serious situation which 
makes the United States a difficult 
(Continoed on Page 2, CoLl) 


By Henry Kamm 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia, 

June 29 (NYT) — U.S. Secretary erf 
Stale Edmund Muskie warned yes- 
terday that the disruption erf food 
supplies to Cambodians across the 
Thai border posed a “potentially 
explosive” threat, and called on 
leaders of governments to speak out 
on the danger of heightened famine. 

Vietnam's two-day incursion into 
Thailand earlier lasL week has halt- 
ed an international relief effort that 
since last year has supplied minim al 
rations for an estimated 1.5 million 
people in famine-stricken Cambo- 
dia. 

: Mr. Muskie, addressing a news 


conference at the end of a day of 
meetings with five southeast Asian 
foreign ministers, said there was 


“the possibility that in the next few 
the problem 


nor officers axgue.tftat the 27- . 
[] ; ^.divisions and snppartingair forces 
'*■« wn Western Europe make . up . itoth- " 
ing more th analmgfl mflitaiy-camp^ 
K^TnT plaoeby^years efdflF - 
[ O^wa SovujtthrnstTo theEng* N 
t ^ . ^jiadCharmeL With or without, a for- . 
-’-mal NATO commitment, they say, 
££the West must consider setting up 
.^farces capable of dealing with Sow- 
<;knet movements into the Gulf area or 
- Vi -..elsewhere in tfaeTh£n d World . • • 

. The majority of these officers and 
, ^"officials say titey believe that the 

* ..^Soviet Union could rnove into Iran, 

* ^-speculating that this" could came hr 


Thai Aid Program Is Example 

Mtt§kie Brihg 8 f Show-Me’ Style to State 

- By Don Oberdorfer 


KUALA LUMPUR, — Flying high 




groups and the response 
. . would be justified under a 1921 

A^Etreaty between the Soviet Union : 
and Irait 


.go* 


The Tdiran government 
has abrogated this treaty but Mos- 
^cowhasnoL ■ 

V Some say the Russians could try 
“tb move into Pakistan, riving them 
g^a. naval base at Karachi, phis air 
\ abases, that would more than offset 

- ?UjS. use of a base at Diqgb Garda 
■_ ,; - and efforts to establish air and na- 

jratfaolities in Kenya and Oman. 

“If the Russians establish, them- 
-adves in Karachi,” a Chinese mi\t - 
lary analyst said, “thqy wiD be tire 
mastere of the Indian Ocean." 

- — ^ The. North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
gamzation as such has done little to 
'ptppaie contmgaicy plans to deal 
o^rilh Soriei activity outside its area. 
r.rvThere has been infamal rtamring 
•^br protection " of the cal-tanker 
Joule around the Cape of Good 
^rtn^Bope from the Gulf to Western Eo- 
^>ope and North America. 

*****"^' While they recognize the threat to 
J Western Einope's cfl supply^ some 
it? ^4Vest German, Belgian and Dutch 
’‘mfihary men oppose diversion of 
"Ebrces eitherTrom the central front 
‘in Europe or from reserve units des- 
ignated for employment there in a 
aisis. They insist that thinning out 
UK, British or French ground and 

- adr forces in Europe tor service else- 
“ where would virtually efiminate any 

chance of prolonged resistance to a 


above tire sands of the Mhldle East en route from An- 
kara last Thursday, a State Department official pre- 
sented ins mew and as yet utifatnOiar boss, Edmund 
Muskie, the draft of a statement to be made in a few 
hours to Southeast Asian leaders gathered here. 

Mr. Muskie didn’t like it. . 

In' standard bureaucratic fuzz, the planned remarks 
reassured Aria and. the world that the United States 
would abide by its “security commitments” in the face 
of the Vietnamese nrilitaiy mcurrion several days earli- 
er across the border of Thailand, a U.S. ally. 

“What .does this mean, security commitments?” Mr. 
Muskie demanded in the office cabin of the secretary of 
state’s specially fitted Air Force jet. “Does this mean 
we go to war — or what?” 

Aversion to Ambiguity 

The veteran U.S. soiator and former presidential 
candidate had a deep aversion, it seemed, to ambiguous 
words that might taken as serious promises. lie de- 
manded to know what actual resources were available 
from the United States to back up the flowing phrases 
of support for Thailand' against threats from well- 
aimed Vietnamese: 

When Muskie was informed that an accelerated mfli- 
tary aid program for Thailand was under discussion in 
Washington,^ but not decided, he balked completely. 
According to a participant in the airborne delibera- 
tions, Mr. Muskie declared, “I'm not going out there to 
mouth empty "rhetoric.” 

The State Department officials, under Mr. Muskie's 
goading, began firing off urgent messages from the 
communications console of the aircraft to Washington. 

There, officials of the stare and defense departments 
and several agencies had to be consulted about sub- 


leaguered ally in a region where not long ago billions of 
dollars and the blood of Americans flowed freely. 

After 12 hours of exchanging cables, a modest but 
tangible program for Thailand was approved by Wash- 
ington, and a classified cable approving expanded aid 
for Thailand reached Kuala Lumpur minutes before 
Mr. Muskie's plane touched down from its 12-hour 
flight across the rim of Asia. 


Show of Support 


Four hours after landing, he informed Thai Foreign 
Minister Siddhi Savetrila of the expedited military 
equipment and supplies, refugee aid and other assist- 
ance offered by the United States as a show of positive 
support in the face of the Vietnamese military chal- 
lenge. Thailand earlier had requested help. 


day the problem of feeding people 
may escalate, even in dangerous 
ways." 

The principal danger, in addition 
to the survival of Cambodians, is. a 
massive flow of men, women and 
children to and across the Thai bor- 
der in search of food. 

Mr. Muskie endorsed a call by 
the governments of Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia and 
the Philippines for a more active 
role by the United Nations along 
the Thai-Cambodian border and 
urged intensified efforts to avoid 
what he called a disaster. 

The UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization has halted its supplies 
of relirf food with the outbreak of 
border warfare and the continuing 
tension. 

Cambodia, with very little of its 
small harvest of the turn of the year 
left, is entirely dependent on inter- 
national relief to feed its 5 million 
to 6 million citizens. Food provided 
to the Vietnamese-sponsored gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh has been 
distributed largely there and to civil 
servants elsewhere, while the bulk 
of the population, farmers, have 
had only what they could grow or 
find for themselves. 


From Agency Dispatches 

TEHRAN, June 29 — ■ Iran’s to a 
economy has been bard hit by 
Western sanctions imposed at the 
behest of the United Slates, Presi- 
dent Abolhassan Bani-Sadr said to- 
day. He also demanded more power 
and said that he has offered Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini a resigna- 
tion letter. 

But Mr. Bani-Sadr, in a separate 
statement apparently signaling a 
toughened position on the U.S. hos- 
tages, declared Iran “will live with 
the hostages” and said be has 
“adopted a line that the problem is 
not solvable.” 

The remarks concerning the hos- 
tages by Mr. Bani-Sadr, who has 
been regarded by the United States 
as one of the best' hopes for winning 
freedom for the S3 captive Ameri- 
cans, came in a speech delivered 
Friday night and reported in 
Tehran yesterday. 

Because Mr. Bani-Sadr and his 
aides were not immediately avail- 
able to Tehran reporters for elabo- 
ration, it was unclear whether his 
speech did, in fact, represent a ma- 
jor shift in his stance. He has con- 
tended the hostage crisis should be 
ended as quickly as possible be- 
cause it is distracting Iranians from 
the serious problems afflicting their 
country. 

His statement said, “We adopted 
a line that the [hostage] problem is 
not solvable; because I think Ameri- 
ca has not changed its hostile policy 
and has not changed anything in it. 

The American thinks Iran is his pri- 
vate property ... And it should re- 
main American property forever. If 
they can't have it today, they want 
to take over Iran tomorrow, and 
[the United States] is using the [hos- 
tage] issue to add on her pressures 
in order to topple us from inride. So 
we are going to live here and resist 
We will live with the hostages.” 


in which Ayalol- ■ 
lab Khomeini said that the govern- 
ment was moving too slowly to 
solve the country’s problems. 

“Any time I step out of the line 


of revolutionary and religious orin- 
it,’ r Mr. Bani- 


ciples be may publish : 

Sadr told the newspaper Bamdad. 

Asked about the state of Iran's 
economy, Mr. Bani-Sadr said that 
he has been rallying audiences 
around the country to overcome the 
effects of the partial trade boycott 
imposed after the U.S. hostages 
were seized in November. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said European 
diplomats told him, “Americans 
promised them that within two to 
three months our economy would 
be paralyzed and that we would col- 
lapse. But, as you see, we have not 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 



Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 


Sadat Says Condition 
Of Shah Improved 


CAIRO. June 29 (UPI) — 'Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat spent an hour 
visiting the deposed shah of Iran at 
the Maadi Militaiy Hospital today 
and reported “great improvement” 
in his condition although he added 
that a minor surgical operation may 
benecessaiy. 

Mr. Sadat said the *H»h was suf- 
fering only a “slight fever” and at- 
tributed his hospitalization to 
“complications” resulting from 
pneumonia. 

He said that it was not caused by 


the lymphatic cancer that has af- 
d Mohai 


Michael DeBakey four days after 
the shah left his refuge in Panama 
for Egypt, Tests conducted at the 
time showed the cancer bad spread 
to his liver, and chemotherapy was 
prescribed. 

In an interview published yester- 
day, the shah said that the treat- 
ment consisted of painful intrave- 
nous injections of certain chemicals, 
lasting half an hour each. The treat- 
ment was apparently discontinued 
when he caught pneumonia three 
weeks ago. 


Mr. Siddhi understood the significance of the quick 
response. “We really appreciate that the American gov- 
ernment backed their commitment to our country, not 
by words only, but by action,” the Thai foreign minis- 
ter said at a news conference here. 


The story of the Thai aid program tells something 

', ana 


about the education of Mr. Muskie in his new job, 
the education of the State Department to its new and 
inexperienced boss, 

■ “The people working around him don’t know it yet, 
but it was a typical Muskie performance,” said a long- 
time aide. 


The characteristic Muskie question, in this view, is 
“and then what?” According to aides, be is unsatisfied 
to know in any given situation the probable effect of 
his next word or deed, but insists on thinking ahead to 
the step that must be taken in reaction, and the next 
after ihaL 

He is a careful man who likes not only to look but to 


stance — as opposed to words — for Thailand. Money 
is short in government these days, even far the be~ 


wrigh, argue and analyze before he leaps. It is too early 
w how ‘ 


to know ! 


these traits will fare in an administration 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 3) 


Food Mainstay 

The border feeding program, con- 
sistently opposed by Vietnam and 
the Phnom Penh government as an 
act of nonrecognition erf the new re- 
gime, was considered by Cambodi- 
ans as the only relief effort that pro- 
vided food directly and without dis- 
crimination to starving people. On a 
recent visit to Cambodia, it was evi- 
dent that food delivered at the Thai 
border was the mainstay of survival 
for many people in the populous 
western provinces. 

The Vietnamese incursion re- 
duced the effort to a shambles. Per- 
haps 100,000 Cambodians squatting 
on the border to receive food were 
dispersed by the fighting. Many es- 
caped into Thailand. Those who 
used to come from the interior to 
carry sacks of rice back to their vil- 
lages have no place to go to. 

Senior officials here consider the 
border situation so chaotic that they 

(Continued ou Page 2, CoL 3) 


Trial Set for Hostage 

Meanwhile, Marine SgL Michael 
Moeller, a U.S. hostage accused of 
seducing a a 23-year-old Iranian 
female student who was hanged by 
her brother in April, will be put on 
trial even if the Majlis (Iranian par- 
liament) decides to release the U.S. 
hostages, a Justice Ministry investi- 
gator said today. 

Sexual relations with an unmar - 
lied woman is an offence in Iran, 
and conviction can bring a jail term 
of up to 10 years. 

The Iranian president said that 
Ayatollah Khomeini can make ef- 
fective the standing letter of resig- 
nation whenever the ayatollah sees 
fit. This was an apparent response 


Dieted M ohammed Reza Pahlavi. 
60, for seven years. 

The shah was taken to the hospi- 
tal Friday. Mr. Sadat said yesterday 
that the shah was in “very serious 
condition” and cut short a trip to 
Alexandria and returned to Cairo. 

“Yesterday, I had great concern 
but today, thank God, there is great 
improvement, really,” Mr. Sadat 
said after his visit. 

Apart from Mr. Sadat’s remarks, 
a news blackout was clamped on 
the shah’s condition and no medical 
bulletin was issued. 

Mr. Sadat refused to discuss the 
nature of the operation that the 
shah may need, but insisted it will 
be a minor one. 

The shah underwent surgery 
March 28 for the removal of a can- 
cer-infected spleen. It was per- 
formed by Houston specialist Dr. 


Shah Sees Comnsmist Threat 


CAIRO, June 29 (UPI) — Die 
shah said that Iran is “creeping on 
its belly toward Communism” and 
will be the next victim of Soviet in- 
tervention after Afghanistan unless 
patriots move to overthrow the 
Islamic regime of Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeani. 

In an interview appearing in yes- 
terday’s issue of the magazine Octo- 
ber, the shah said he believed the 
West would do nothing to stop the 
Soviet Union taking over Iran. 

“U the chaos and disintegration 
prevailing in Iran now continue, the 
patriots loyal to us will not be able 
to take counteraction because Iran 
wiD become a Communist state at 
an astounding speed,” he told mag- 
azine editor Anis Mansur, a confi- 
dant of President Sadat. 


UN Deplores S. Africa’s Move Into Angola 


From Agency Dispatches 

UNITED NADONS, N.Y„ June 
29 — The UN Security Council has 
censured South Africa and demand- 
ed the immediate withdrawal of its 
troops from Angola after that na- 
tion charged that a large invasion 
force remained inside its territory. 
South Africa has denied Lhe 
charges. 

The council said late Friday that 
further violations of Angolan sover- 
eignty by South Africa would re- 
quire Lhe United Nations to consid- 
er mandatory enforcement mea- 
sures. 


The United States, Britain and 
France, which tried in vain to water 
down the Third-World sponsors’ 
draft, abstained, although they all 
denounced the South African ac- 
tion. . 

It was the second time in two 
weeks that the Security Council had 
condemned South Africa. On June 
13, it unanimously condemned 
what it called Pretoria’s repression 
of its black, Indian and mixed-race 
citizens. 

In Johannesburg yesterday. For- 
eign Secretary Brand Fourie de- 
nounced the vote, saying that it 


51 
the 
tiaL 


led the impression that 
nited Nations was not impar- 


“Souih Africa is condemned, but 
nothing is said of the people who 
cause all the trouble and nuisance, 
in other words, SWAPO," he said. 
The guerrillas of the South-West 
Africa People's Organization are 
fighting to end (he South African 
a dminis tration of Namibia (South- 
Wesi Africa). 


3*' 


Soviet invasion of Western Europe 
robably 


and" lead to tactical and probably 
strategic nuclear exchanges. 

• Other officers contend that a di- 
‘ version of farces would be impossi- 

■ We poUlfcally amply because the 
. - Russians could “rattle the bars on 

■. : Berlin cage,” imposing new re- 
strictions on the movement erf traf- 
. .. fie into the divided dty- 
• ' The parochialism of NATO ex- 
.= lends to UB. development of its 
“rapid deployment force" far use in 
aon-NATO areas. Most- European 
members fear that the force would 
.. * divert U S. troops from the central 

.European, theater. 

.There is a tendency among the 
imaller NATO countries to leave 
-• sverything to the United States. At 
ihc same time, there is general rec- 
- ‘Jfcnition that NATO conventional 
= farces have been weakened to the 
Mint where they may not be able, to 
fight the Vk wars envisaged in 

• Washington planning- 


imide 
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Thatcher Unbending on Straitjacket Economy 


By Leonard Downiejr. Layoffs, Business Failures Viewed as Signs of Success shattering experience for many 

LONDON, June 29 (WP) — J JJ 7 c? «f people and particularly the trade 

Despite Britain’s plunge into a had nol been fundamentally dealt headlines as: ‘Unemployment put more money into stocks than unions," she said. “Because the 
‘ — rj — Climbs to Postwm Peak,” “Pros- 

pects for British Industry Grow 
worse,” “Industry Enters a Corn- 


deep recession. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher is resisting in- 
J creasing pressure to relax her 
harsh economic policies because 
she still believes they are the best 
-way to reduce inflation and res- 
tructure the British economy. 

The widespread layoffs, plant 
. dosings and business failures that 
have alarmed business and labor 
leadas are seen by Mrs. Dtalcher 
. as evidence that her policies are 
banning to work. She believes 
that waste; inefficiency and dead 
wood are being squeezed out of 
the economy and that wages and 
prices also eventually wiD be 
forced down. 

Aflat Once . 


Mrs. Thatcher, who with her 
Cabinet wfll’be conducting a mar 
/ jor assessment trf thff progress of 
her radical economic policies next 
’months told a group of American 
ttnortas this wed: that she was 
tackling “structural” British 


problems of dying industries, 
featherbedding mid the expecta- 
tion that pay will always keep up 
, with inflation whether or not the 
economy expands. • . 

“We had an accumulation of" 
problems in this country which 


had not been fundamentally dealt 
with,” Mrs. Thatcher said- “They 
are ".the structural problems of 
hav ing tried continually to sup- 
port dying industries at the cost 
of having inadequate resources 
Tor the growth industries. 

“We are having in fact to run 
down some of the older [indus- 
tries], to slim them right down. 
And because a lot of it has not 
been done in the past, a lot of it is 
miming aTI at once nOW. 

“We have traditional overman- 
ning and restrictive practices. At 
a tirnft when you have to be com- 
petitive to survive, you can’t just 
go. on supporting these things if 
you’re to keep your flourishing 
indus t ries g oing.” 

Although riie acknowledged 
that this “day of reckoning” was 
putting Britain through “a diffi- 
cult tune” just as it and most 
other major industrial nations 
were being hit by a recession and 
the latest round of oil price in- 
creases, Mrs. Thatcher remained 
more op timis tic about the likely 
outcome than economic analysts, 
press commentators and business 
and labor leaders have been here 
recently. Ibis .week the serious 
. British press was filled with such 


ma. 

nswcnng qu 

ger self-confidence in a small, 
wood-paneled formal dining 
room at 10 Downing Street. Mrs. 
Thatcher insisted that her way 
was the only sound way to con- 
duct an economy in the long run. 

“The problem is to conduct it 
fer long enough for the people to 
-see that you mean what you say 
and to make it work.” 

She discounted warnings from 
labor unions of a confrontation 
with her government this winter 
if she tried to hold wage increases 
below the inflation rate and re- 
jected pleas from business leaders 
that she quickly lower record- 
high interest rates that are 
squeezing them. Mrs. Thatcher 
appeared to regard their com- 
plaints as signs of the correctness 
of her policies. 

She said that business leaders, 
who had been among her strong- 
est supporters, were partly to 
blame for the high interest rates 
because titey borrowed too much 
money to give larger increases in 
pay than they could afford or to 


put more money into stocks than 
was wise. ^Tbey want interest 
rates lower to make it easier for 
them to go on doing that,” she 
said. 

The problem with pay, Mrs. 
Thatcher said, was that “many of 
our people have come to expect 
an automatic increase each year 
of almost as much as whatever is 
the inflation figure.” 

She confirmed that she 
planned to try to keep down pay 
raises for government workers as 
ah' example for private industry, 
even if' that appeared to her crit- 
ics to be a departure from her 
philosophy of keeping hands off 
collective bargaining. 

“Some people say to me, ‘Ah, 
you've got a pay policy, ’ " she 
said. “Of course, I nave. My pay 
policy is for the public sector to 
live within what the nation earns. 
It was called good housekeeping 
and * living within your means 
long before it was called a pay 
pobey.” 

Mrs, Thatcher played down ibe 
possibility of widespread strikes 
by government workers such as 
those during early 1979 that 
helped topple the Labor Party 
government of her predecessor, 
J ames GaHaghnn - 


whole of public opinion was mas- 
riyely against them, I think they’ll 
think twice before they go 
through that again.” 

Mrs. Thatcher maintained fa- 
miliar. unyielding positions on 
other issues as well. In contrast 
with President Valery Giscard 
if fa ming of France, who said last 
week that he believed that the So- 
viet leadership was seeking a po- 
litical solution to the crisis in Af- 
ghanistan, Mrs. Thatcher said: 
“At the moment there’s total 
unw illing ness on the pan of the 
Soviet Union to withdraw all her 
forces. 

“I see no signs of negotiation 
with Russia over Afghanistan. 
The fact is that [Afghanistan] is 
an occupied country, and the oc- 
cupying power must withdraw 
[its] troops.” . 

She said that Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt of West Germany 
will “speak wholly for Germany 
and not for the West” when he 
confers with Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev in Moscow. 
“He’s not going as the emissary 
of the West in any way,” she said, 
although she added: “I have not 
the slightest shadow of a doubt 
that whatever be says, be will be a 



Margaret Thatcher 


AP' 


totally devoted member of the 
Westem alliance.” 

Mrs. Thatcher also reiterated 
her doubts about a “North-South 
dialogue” on the “recyding” of 
Arab oil money to the world’s 
hard-pressed developing coun- 
tries. 

Calling these concepts “jar- 
gon,” she said: “There’s no point 
talking about it in terms of recy- 
cling Arab money, which usually 
means putting it through a bank- 
ing system and lending it [to 
countries that cannot afford to 


repay the money or the interest].' 
the 


She said that the countries need- 
ed grants that only the Arab oil- 
producing nations could afford to 
give them. 


Friday's resolution expressed the 
Security Council’s grave concern at 
South Africa's “wanton acts of ag- 
gression,” which, it said, formed a 
consistent and sustained pattern of 
violations aimed at weakening the 
support of the so-called frontline 
African states for guerrillas in 
Namibia and South Africa. In 
bringing its case to the council on 
Thursday. Angola charged that the 
South African incursion was 
launched from neighboring Nami- 
bia. 


Botha's Letter 


In a letter Friday night to the 
council president, South African 
Foreign Minister R.F. Botha reject- 
ed the charge of aggression. He said 
“the problems cm the border” were 
the direct result erf activity by 
SWAPO, which has bases inside 
Angola. The Angolan authorities 
were aware that any South African 
mflitary action was aimed at 
SWAPO and not at Angola, Mr. 
Botha said. 


William Vanden Heuvel for the 
United States, said South Africa’s 
attack was wrong, as was the con- 
tinued presence of its soldiers in 
Angola. Sir Anthony Parsons said 
Britain could not condone the ac- 
tions of the South African armed 
forces and condemned the resort to 
violence. Jacques Leprette said 
France was well aware of the seri- 
ousness of the situation in Angola, 
and said he feared the number trf 
victims would increase. 

According to Eli so de Figudre- 
do, the Angolan delegate, 370 An- 
golans were killed in the action, 
which he said began on Monday 
and was continuing. 

Mr. Botha said the troops were 
pulling back and would afl be 
“within the next day or two." 


out, 


•*» 
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No More 'Aggression* 


Karma l Re-Stresses 
Condition for Pullout 


BONN. June 29 (AP) — President 
Babrak Karmal of Afghanistan has 
reiterated that Soviet troops will 
leave his country only after “the 
slightest remainders of foreign ag- 
gression and intervention” are abol- 
ished. according to an interview in 
tomorrows edi lions of Der Spiegel. 


Mr. Karmal. staying with iheUne 
his government has followed since 
Soviet troops intervened in Afghan- 

Soviet Aide 
Rejects CaU 
On Kabul 

(Continued from Page l) 
partner. Ronald Reagan says bad 
things about us and President 
Carter does them." 

With greater candor than has 
been heard in Moscow to date, Mr. 
Arbatov conceded that the Marxist 
leadership in Afghanistan is bitterly 
unpopular. “It is almost inevitable 
that revolutions make many mis- 
takes, and here maybe they made 
much more than the usual amount 
of mistakes, which led to very se- 
rious disagreements.” 

But he maintained Moscow's line 
that the Moslem revolt in the Af- 
ghan countryside is supported di- 
rectly by outside forces including 
the United States and China. 

‘Legitimate Conditions' 

The Soviet demands that alleged 
external aggression and subversion 
cease before any full military with- 
drawal are “two very legitimate 
conditions.” he said. “We don't 
plan to have permanent troops 
there. We don't regard Afghanistan 
as some sort of springboard for mil- 
itary incursions into other areas." 

He reasserted the Soviet position 
that serious bilateral deterioration 
set in months before the interven- 
tion. “Salt 2 was almost dead.” 
America had unproved ties with 
China and was discussing arms 
deals with Peking, it bad excluded 
Moscow from a Middle East peace 
effort despite a mutual pledge to 
work together, and Mr. Carter had 
decided to increase U.S. arms 
spending, Mr. Arbatov said. 

“We already had arrived at a very 
bad juncture before this — we read 
the situation this way — and in my 
opinion this played a certain role in 
toe Afghan decision. Jt had two 
meanings: to sustain the legitimate 
government and our security con- 
cerns." 

Mr. Arbatov rejected the argu- 
ment that increases in U.S. arms 
spending and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization decision to up- 
grade its nuclear missile forces were 
a response to continued Soviet mili- 
tary buildup. The important con- 
trolling point, he claimed, is the 
parity agreed to under the second 
strategic arms limitation treaty. 

“It was agreed we shall have no 
superiority over each other. So no 
one has to complain about it. I 
don’t think a single American gen- 
eral would like to exchange the geo- 
political situations, the strategic 
arms, rockets and missiles of the 
United States for [those of| the So- 
viet Union.” 


is tan in December, accused China. 
Pakistan and the United States of 
“a great international conspiracy 
... with the goal of dismembering 
Afghanistan and dividing it up. 
the news magazine said. 

“We prevented that with the help 
of the Sennet Union." he was quot- 
ed as saying. 

Mr. Karmal denied reports of 
widespread student demonstrations 
in Kabul in April and May that 
were said to have resulted m scores 
of deaths. “Not SO people were 
killed, buL two, by provocateurs 
from behind.'’ 

He added, “Our enemies use hun- 
dreds of tactics ag ains t us. Now, for 
example, they are spraying our 
school children with poison gas. ... 
{Elements of the Americans, the 
Pakistanis, the English, the Egyp- 
tians. the Chinese, especially the 
Chinese" were responsible for the 
gassings. “The bottles that we 
found bad the inscription ‘Made in 
USA.' ” 

‘ Sufficient Guarantees' 

Of the Soviet troops, he said, 
“The limited contingent of the Sovi- 
et Army will go back again if Lhe 
reasons for the aid action are re- 
moved. I would like to make clear, 
however, that before that the slight- 
est remainders of foreign aggression 
and intervention must be abolished 
and we must have sufficient guaran- 
tees that no new aggression against 
our land will be undertaken." 

Der Spiegel said Lhat editor 
Dieter Wild conducted the inter- 
view with Mr. Karmal in German in 
Kabul. Mr. Karmal said he attend- 
ed a .German school in the Afghan 
capital for 13 years. 

Meanwhile. Kabul radio said yes- 
terday that Moslem rebels killed 14 
persons in five provinces June 19 
through 21 and have disrupted road 
and communication links . 

According to a report in New 
Delhi, a reliable source in Kabul 
said that mutinous Afghan troops 
killed 10 Soviet soldiers and burned 
several Afghan and Soviet tanks 
June 20 at the base of the Soviet 4th 
Armored Division at Pol-i-Charki. 
just outside KabuL 

About IS Soviet soldiers and 30 
Afghans were wounded in the rebel- 
lion. and a large number of Afghans 
were killed, the source said. 


Immigrants Held 
In West Berlin 

BERLIN, June 29 (UPI) — Sev- 
enteen Jewish immigrants from the 
Soviet Union were arrested in West 
Berlin this week on suspicion of 
forging immigration documents, au- 
thorities said yesterday. 

Sixteen of the immigrants had 
emigrated legally from the Soviet 
Union to Israel, and then had visas 
forged to make it appear as if they 
had come directly from the Soviet 
Union to West Berlin, authorities 
said. 

The other former Soviet citizen 
was said to have belonged to an or- 
ganization in the Soviet town of 
Riga that dealt with counterfeit 
visas. 


West Europe Will Not Join 
Official Games Ceremonies 


PARIS. June 29 (AP) — Western 
European national Olympic com- 
mittees sending teams to the 1980 
Summer Games in Moscow next 
month confirmed yesterday that 
they will not participate in the 
opening or closing ceremonies and 
will use only Olympic emblems. 

“All of the national committees 
that have already taken a position 
on this point unanimously con- 
firmed this decision." said Claude 
Collard. presidem or the French 
National Olympic Committee, after 
a meeting of 19 European commit- 
tees. 

He told reporters that four com- 
mittees — Sweden, Greece, Austria 
and Denmark — have yet to make a 
final decision, “but the tendency is 
to rally to a common position.” 

The 19 committees participating 
in the meeting included those from 
West Germany and Monaco, which 
have decided to boycott of the 
Games in response to the Soviet in- 
tervention in Afghanistan. 

Separation Stress 

The countries confirming their 
decision not to participate in the 
opening and closing ceremonies and 
not to use national flags, emblems 
and hymns during the Olympics 
were Andorra. Belgium. Spain, Brit- 
ain. Iceland, Italy. Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Ireland, San Marino, 
Switzerland. Portugal and France. 

“The national committees of Eu- 
rope confirm, once more, that the 
principle of participation cannot be 
interpreted as implicit acceptance 
of any ideology or of any political 
conduce' the committees said. 
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They will ask the Moscow organ- 
izing committee to furnish individu- 
al countries with a sign carrier and 
a flag carrier for the opening cere- 
monies, Mr. Collard said. 

Olympic representatives at the 
meeting also expressed their desire 
to go ahead with plans to hold next 
year's Olympic congress at Baden- 
Baden, West Germany. 

At a meeting in Lausanne. Swit- 
zerland, Soviet officials expressed 
their opposition to holding the 
meeting in a country that has decid- 
ed to boycott the 1980 Games and 
proposed that the conference be 
moved to Prague. 

"1 am satisfied with the European 
unanimity on Baden-Baden.” said 
Willi Daume. president of the West 
German Olympic Committee. 

Press Center Opens 

MOSCOW. June 29 <AP» — 
Moscow's main Olympic press cen- 
ter. which can accommodate 3.000 
journalists, opened for business yes- 
terday with a plea from Soviet offi- 
cials for “well-intentioned” news re- 
porting. 

In ceremonies inaugurating the 
center — which, like all Olympic 
sites, stands behind a heavy security 
screen — Ignati Novikov, chairman 
or the Soviet organizing committee, 
expressed confidence that the Mos- 
cow Games will “help secure peace 
on earth." 

“1 hope that well-intentioned and 
objective coverage of the Moscow 
Olympics will help sports support- 
ers around the world to experience 
the excitemem of the Games.” he 
said 



From left Robert Ashe, Richard Franken. Dr. Pierre Perrin and George Uenemann wait at 
Aranyapratbet, Thailand, for their ride to Bangkok on Sunday after they were released by 
Vietnamese troops who captured them last Thursday at an abandoned Cambodian refugee camp. 

Threat Seen in Cambodian Food Cutoff 


(Continued from Page 1) 
can take no steps to begin to recon- 
struct Lhe feeding program. They 
believe that there is a real danger 
that the Vietnamese, who are be- 
lieved to have moved as many as 
8,000 combat troops to the border, 
may attempt to seal access. 

4 Westerners Freed 

BANGKOK. June 29 (UPI) — 
Two American photographers and 
two Red Cross workers from Eu- 
rope walked across the bridge 
separating Cambodia and Thailand 
to freedom today, ending four days 
in a Vietnamese prison. 


George Uenemann, 31, of Los 
Angeles, and Richard Franken, 35, 
of Miami, were captured by Viet- 
namese troops on Thursday with 
Red Cross officials Robert Ashe, 
26, of Britain, and Dr. Pierre Perrin, 
36, of France. 

“They’re in good shape,’’ a Red 
Cross spokesman said. ‘They came 
across the bridge at 1 1 a_m." 

The four told reporters they did 
not know why they had been cap- 
tured and did not know why they 
had been released. They were taken 
to Thai military headquarters for 
debriefing by Thai officials. 

The four men were taken prison- 


Muskie Shakes Up State 
With His 'Show-Me’ Style 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that has been famous, until this 
point, for overnight reversals and 
instant policies in foreign affairs. 

In the case of Thailand and 
Southeast Asia, there was special 
reason for caution, arising from his- 
tory. 

In the mid-1960s, as the U.S. mil- 
itary buildup was beginning, Mr. 
Muskie and then-Senate Democrat- 
ic leader Mike Mansfield traveled 
to the region and later warned in a 
public report that direct and heavy 
U.S. involvement would fail Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson did not lis- 
ten, but spoke instead of historic 
U.S. missions and unwavering com- 
mitments. all of which later turned 
to ashes. 

Mr. Muskie’s method at this mis- 
sion to the foreign ministers' meet- 
ing of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations involved a minimum 
of sweeping declarations and a 
modest number of tangible promis- 
es and actions. 


arts across an embattled Thai-Cam- 
bodian border create “a potentially 
explosive situation.” 

The evidence is that he has only 
begun to explore the contingencies 
and potential consequences. 

By exploring too many situations 
in too much depth, and by challeng- 
ing long-accepted practices, some 
State Department officials said, Mr. 
Muskie may be in danger of learn- 
ing the hard way what others al- 
ready know. There may be little 
time for that in a world in crisis. 

But within the reach of his power 
in the job, Mr. Muskie appears 
determined to do things his way. 


BanirSadr Says Iran Hurt 
By West’s Trade Sanctions 


More than his other ports of call certain things. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
collapsed: We have accomplished 


since becoming secretary of state 
seven weeks ago — meetings of 
NATO allies at Brussels and An- 
kara, a meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko at Vien- 
na, the summit at Venice — the trip 
to Southeast Asia revolved around a 
new turn of events in which policy 
is malleable. In this case. Mr. 
Muskie was better able to exercise 
his preferences. 

The Muskie-engineered U.S. re- 
sponse to the Vietnamese challenge 
was “very carefully calibrated," a 
senior State Department official 
said. 

Mr. Muskie refused comment on 
the likely challenges in the region if 
the Vietnamese persist with their in- 
cursions. except to say lhat emerg- 
ing problems of feeding Cambodi- 

l/.S. Maintains 
Neutron Policy 
Despite French 

WASHINGTON. June 29 (API — 
The United Slates will not change 
its policy on the neutron bomb even 
though France is developing the 
bomb, according to David Passage, 
a State Department spokesman. 

President Valery Giscard d'Esta- 
ing of France announced on Thurs- 
day that France had successfully 
tested the neutron bomb. A State 
Department representative in 
Washington said that the French 
test came as no surprise in light of 
Lhe extensive public discussion in 
France over the last several months 
about the possibility of pursuing de- 
velopment of the weapon. 

The weapon, formally known as 
an “enhanced radiation warhead" is 
a small warhead designed to kill 
people with mimimal damaging to 
properly. It produces twice the 
deadly radiation of a conventional 
nuclear bomb but less than one- 
tenth as much explosive power. 

Although the United States de- 
cided not to produce the neutron 
warheads. Mr. Carter ordered pro- 
duction of crucial elements used in 
making them. 

Tass Rebukes France 


Despite that, he said, the infla- 
tion rate is rising and more people 
are out of work. "It is impossible to 
fight America, which controls all 
our vital channels, and at the same 
time to solve our economic prob- 


ing into a leftist crowd during riots 
near the U.S. Embassy. 

In other developments: 

• Iranian jurists have called on 
Mr. Bani-Sadr to support their de- 
mands for freedom of the press, the 
Kuwaiti news agency reported yes- 
terday. 

The Iranian Society of Jurists 


lems with no unemployment and no hundreds of persons had 


rising prices," he said, 
Mr. Bani-Sadr said 


Iran has 


been “thrown behind bars for no 
fault of their other than bringing 


benefited by being forced to buy distnbutxng clandestine 

less abroad, but the government publications. It said that Iranian 
faces a deficit because it has to buy P 1 ^ was faced wth a severe dan- 
more domestically. S 0,1 . 

r_ . „ • Japan will increase oil imports 

Demes Responsibility from Iraq to make up for the loss of 

Responding to Ayatollah Kho- Iranian supplies caused by an em- 
meini’s criticism of top government bargo by Tehran, the Maimchi 
figures, Mr. Bani-Sadr said today Shimbun newspaper reported to- 
that he was not responsible for the 

ac lions of government ministers Quoting government sources, the 
since they were not his appointees. Tokyo paper said that an agreement 
Mr. Bani-Sadr, elected at the end ^ shortly be reached by the two 
of January as the first president in countries to increase Iraq’s annual 
Iran's history, told the Pars news nil supplies to 10 million tons from 
agency that he inherited the minis - the present 7 million tons, 
ters from Mehdi Bazargan, who re- ? U -S ; officials acknowledged 
signed as premier shortly after Friday in Washington that the 
Islamic militants seized the U.S. Uniled States was responsible for 
Embassy in November and took 50 clandestine radio broadcasts aimed 
Americans hostage. undermining the Ayatollah Kho- 

The ayatollah, in calling for a 

purge of all vestiges of the deposed . The programs, broadcast in Per- 
shah's regime, has focused on the s ’ an from transmitters in Egypt, ap- 
use of official stationery erabla- to have begun in the middle oF 
zoned with the symbols of the Ma y- *«>’ “«L w <^e set up by 
shah’s reign. die Central Intelligence Agency. 

Bureaucrats were busy today cut- ^ * t c Tk 
ting monarchist insignia off old sta- Z* U • JLrOCtOFS 
tionery, while others were stamping 

Pan Freed Following 

that he had appointed Kazem 0 . 

Bojnourdi as commander of Iran’s SeOUl DeteiltlOll 
Revolutionary Guards. Mr. 

Bqjnourdi’s predecessor. Abu Shar- SEOUL, June 29 (WP) — South 
if. offered his resignation June 16 Korean authorities released two 
after guards were criticized for fir- American doctors and put them on 

a plane bound for Japan after de- 
taining them 24 hours for posses- 
sion of photographs and statements 
about South Korean Army actions 
last month in Kwangju. 

Horace Underwood. United Pres- 
byterian Church representative in 
Korea, said that Drs. John Kim of 
Detroit and Glenn Gordon of Eu- 
gene, Ore., were detained just be- 
fore they attempted to board a 
Braniff Airlines flight for the Unit- 
ed States Friday evening. 

The two doctors had visited 
South Korea, including Kwangju, at 
the request of the American 
church’s general assembly, which 
expressed concern about arrests and 
injuries suffered by church mem- 
bers and other Koreans during last 
month’s Kwangju uprising. The 
Presbyterian church has two million 
members in Korea, many of whom 
have been outspoken critics of gov- 
ernment efforts to put down dis- 
sent. 

Mr. Underwood said that the 
doctors were told by Korean au- 
thorities that they would be released 
quickly if they cooperated, which, 
he said, appeared to mean if they 


OPEC Opening 
New Round of 
Price Increases 

BEIRUT. June 29 (UPI) — A new 
round of oil price increases, the 
fourth since December, wfl] begin 
this week, driving up gasoline and 
heating fuel costs once again, indus- 
try sources said today. 

On Tuesday. Kuwait, Venezuela. 
Iraq and Libya will hike prices from 


r.mmun MOSCOW. June 29 (Reuters) — 28 cents to S2J10 per barrel. Most of 
ijiuuemaiun Irunmen The Soviet Union today delivered the increases had been announced 
d_;j rv-- p/ nn » an indirect reproof to France for previously at the mid-June OPEC 

lUJUi vit/Mi X (ufii m.i toeic An ihp niMiiron meeuno in Aloipn; 


GUATEMALA CITY. June 29 
(UPI) — Masked men firing subma- 
chine guns wounded one worker 
and kidnapped two in an assault on 
the Coca Cola plant here, officials 
said. 

Nobody immediately claimed re- 
sponsibility. But men presumed to 
be extreme rightists earlier had as- 
sassinated three leftist union leaden 
aL the bottling plant, a center of vio- 
lent labor disputes for several years. 


The Soviet Union today delivered 
an indirect reproof to France for 
carrying out tests on the neutron 
bomb. 

Tass quoted the French Commu- 
nist Party Daily L’Humanite as say- 
ing that the existence of the contro- 
versial radiation weapon would 
raise the likelihood oT nuclear war. 

Tass also quoted Pentagon offi- 
cials as expressing satisfaction at 
lhe French announcement, saying 


the increases had been announced 
previously at the mid-June OPEC 
meeting in Algiers. 

Other member stales of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, including Algeria, Niger- 
ia. Indonesia. Gabon. Ecuador and 
Qatar are expected to follow suit 
soon. 

Saudi Arabia, the world’s leading 
oil exporter and producer of nearly 
24 percent of the U.S. oil imports. 


that it would now be politically eas- and their fellow OPEC moderate, 
ier for the United States to deploy the United Arab Emirates, likely 


Israel Has WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 

Plan for Killer of Israeli Is Slain, Called Double Agent 

TEL AVIV, June 29 (NYT) — An Arab who killed a security agent 
_ ■ Wednesday and was hhnflri f last night by Israeli soldiers was a 

r I 'f*AAHC double agent, officials said today. Responsible sources said Bessan 

JL i w.P'LF 9 Mohammed Habash, 21, was an informer for the Shin Beth security service 

J. had supplied information exporing a terrorist cell, but was also work- 

ing for the Palestinians. 

May Put Crimn An official communique from the military command in Tel Aviv saidbe 

* was shot to death in Nablus last night after he Bred at soldiers. The 

T n military radio station said Mr. Habash lured Moshc Golan, his Shin Beth 

zit IFIWMJuat JL WWW WMlnHitw anrl that Mr. Golan s snoenors. who 


er as they searched for wounded 
Cambodian refugees in the shat- 
tered, abandoned Nong Chan camp 
on the border, 150 miles northeast 
of Bangkok. The two Americans are 
commercial . photographers and 
were gathering material for a photo 
album on refugee children for the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Ashe, the son of a British 
clergyman, is a folk hero on the bor- 
der and had frequently risked his 
life to help Cambodian refugees. 
Earlier this month, he was named a 
member of the British Empire on 
Queen Elizabeth's birthday honors 
list for his humanitarian work with 
the refugees. 


Vietnamese Move on Guerrillas 

ARANYAPRATHET, Thailand, 
June 29 (AP) — Vietnam sent more 
troops into guerrilla strongholds 
near the Thai-Cambodian border 
yesterday, the Thai military com- 
mand said, in what could be the 
start of a major drive lo crush the 
remnants of toppled Cambodian 
Premier Pol Pot's supporters. 

Thailand says Vietnam's anti- 
guemlla offensive, which began last 
Monday, forced the Thai military 
response when it spilled across the 
border into Thailand. Vietnam and 
Cambodia have accused the Thais 
of infiltrating Pol Pot guerrillas into 
Cambodia and of outright armed 
attacks into the country — provok- 
ing an engagement with Vietnamese 
soldiers to rally support for Thai- 
land’s anti- Vietnam position. 

Vietnam has denied its troops 
crossed into Thailand. 


From Agency Dispatches 

TEL AVIV, June 29 —The publi- 
cation of an Israeli plan for the 
redeployment of troops in the occu- 
pied West Bank after the region be- 
comes self-governing threatened to 
hamper the ’^tlrq in Washington 
this week between Egyptian, U.S. 
and Israeli negotiators. They are to 
discuss the resumption of toe nego- 
tiations on Palestinian autonomy. 

The Yediot Aharonot newspaper 
published the plan on Friday, two 
days before the head of brad's 
negotiating team, Interior Minister 
Yosef Bure, was to leave for Wash- 
ington. Other news reports said Fri- 
day that an Israeli security expert 
would accompany Mr. Burg to 
Washington to present such a plan. 

In Cairo, Foreign Minister Ka- 
ma! Hassan Ali said that “the Israe- 
li plan is in total conflict with the 
Egyptian position and the provi- 
sions of the Camp David agree- 
ments.” His remarks were carried 
yesterday by the newspapers A1 
Ahram and A1 Gomhourra. 

Angry Reaction 

In a radio interview today, Mr. 
Burg reacted angrily to the publica- 
tion of the plan. 

“Those who published these unfi- 
nalized derails did something which 
should not have been done and in 
my opinion they deserve to be pun- 
ished,” he said. “We have not yet 
begun talking about the details of 
security with the Egyptians and the 
Americans. When we last parted, 
we had agreed to discuss the princi- 
ples of security but not the details.” 

The plan calls for redeploying 
troops along a road network that, 
would connect army bases and doz- 
ens or Jewish settlements to guard 
against terrorist attacks, Israeli re- 
ports said. One source said that 
there would be two main roads 
through the West Bank, one in what 
Israel calls Judea, the other in 
Samaria. 

The security issue has been one 
of the most sensitive in the three- 
way negotiations. Israel says it 
needs total control over security to 
ensure it can protect its settlements 
in the West Bank — there are 64 
now — and Israel proper against 
terrorist attacks. Egypt has insisted 
strongly on local control. 

Relocation 

Israel Radio said that the rede- 
ployment plan, called for Israeli 
troops to move out of densely popu- 
lated areas of the West Bank, m tine 
with the 1978 Camp David accords, 
but to be relocated opposite popula- 
tion centers. 

In fact, the Camp David agree- 
ment does not speedy who is to be 
responsible for internal security but 
leaves it open to negotiation. It does 
specify a “strong local police force," 
but Israel is concerned that such a 
force, made up at least in part of 
local residents, could not or would 
not prevent Palestinian guerrilla at- 
tacks. 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat ' 
suspended the 13-mantb-old auton- 
omy negotiations eight weeks ago, 
citing a bill in the Knesset declaring 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel, 
continued Jewish settlement in the 
occupied territories and the “repres- 
sion” of the Palestinians living 
there. 


UN Resolution on Jerusalem 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y„ June 
29 (UPI) — Twenty-two Moslem 
nations submitted a resolution in 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil on Friday that would ordca; Isra- 
el not to change the status of 
Jerusalem. 

The introduction of the resolu- 
tion ended four days of healed de- 
bate. Diplomatic sources expected a 
vote on Monday. 

The six-point resolution insists' 
that Israel end its occupation of 
Arab territories conquered in the 
1967 war, including Jerusalem, and 
“strongly deplores* Israel's haring 
ignored previous UN decisions on 
the city, holy to Christianity, Juda- 
ism and Islam. 


TEL AVIV, June 29 (NYT) — An Arab who killed a security agent 
Wednesday and was hnrewff last night by Israeli soldiers was a 
double agent, officials said today. Responsible sources said Bessan 
Mohammed Habash, 21, was an informer far the Shin Beth security service 
hurt supplied information exposing a terrorist cell, but was also work- 
ing for the Palestinians. 

An official communique from the military command in Tel Aviv said he 
was shot to death in Nablus last night after he Bred at soldiers. The 
military radio station said Mr. Habash lured Moshc Golan, his Shin Beth 
contact, to a rendezvous Wednesday and that Mr. Golan's superiors, who 
knew of the merino, began an intensive search for Mr. Haba s h after the 
slaying or Mr. Golan came to light. 

Pabffi. the refugee camp near Nablus where Mr. Habash lived, was 
placed muter curfew and a search was conducted but Mr. Habash was not 
found. At about 10 pan. yesterday, a mobile patrol in Nablus bec am e 
suspicious of a. figure moving through the street and ordered the man to 
halt. When he fired a pistol and fled, three soldiers chased and shot him. 
Only later was it learned that he had been the object of a manhunt. 

Sudanese Leader Reported to Be Seriously IB 

FREETOWN, Siena Leone, June 29 (UPI) — President Gaafar Nimeiri 
of Sudan, one of the West’s closest allies in the Arab world, is seriously ill 
and has been flown to the United States for emergency treatment, African 
diplomatic sources said today. 

Gen. Nimeiri left Khartoum for. the United States yesterday for what the 
Sudanese news agency described as a routine check-up, but sources at a 
meeting of foreign minis ters from the Organization of African Unity re- 
ported that the 50-year-old leader had a serious heart ailment and compli- 
cations from diabetes. 

“We know he is seriously ill, but they haven’t told us any more,” said tx 
member of the Sudanese delegation at the OAU conferen c e. Gen. Ni- 
meirf s illness came to light with the disclosure that he would not attend 
the summit meeting of African heads of state due to begin in Freetown on 
Tuesday. He was expected to be hospitalized at least three weeks. 

Russia Expected to Push Trade With Schmidt 

MOSCOW, June 29 (UPI) — Soviet leaders are expected to try to con- 
centrate on trade during their meetings with Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
of West Germany and steer dear of Afghanistan and other political issues, 
Western analysts said today. 

The Soviet press has heralded the visit of Mr. Schmidt, who was to arrive 
tomorrow, with propaganda in praise of the economic cooperation between 
the two countries, avoiding any mention of Afghanistan and the other 
tough issues, such as the East-West dispute over missiles in Europe. 

The Kremlin hay emphasized its view that increased trade will improve 
the climate of relations between the Soviet Union and West Germany. Mr. 
Schmidt has told the Russians that they cannot expect improved economic 
cooperation without an improvement in general political relations. 

Police Seek Kidnappers of French Executive 

CONFOLENS, France, June 29 (UPI) — Police investigators were seek- 
ing today to determine whether an extreme leftist group was responsible 
for the kidnapping of a rice president of the French Employers Federation. 

In separate telephone calls to French news organizations, persons identi- 
fying themselves as representatives of -Action Direct both claimed and 
denied responsibility for the abduction yesterday of Michel Maury- Lari- 
biere, 60. as he was driving near his country villa here. 

One of the callers said that Action Direct was demanding a ransom of 
S73 million and the liberation of 19 suspected terrorists who were arrested 
in March. ...... 

Botswana President Is Reported Incurably IB 

JOHANNESBURG, June 29 (AP) — Botswana President Sir Seretse 
Khama, 59, is suffering from an incurable illness in a London dime and is 
sinking fast, his office announced tonight. The nature of the illness was not 

disclosed*. • . I ■■ . . . , .'f 

A message broadcast on Botswana radio said that the acting president. 
LM. Seretse, had beat informed by doctors in London that the president 
^is suffering from- an incurable illness and that his oanditioq is deteriorat- 
ing rapidly. Il has therefore 'been 'derided that he should be brought home 
as soon as possible.” 

Sir Seretse, who has ruled Botswana since it became independent in 
196 6, left Gaborone on Monday. His office announced then that it was 
expected be would be in London for treatment for about 10 days.- Sir 
Seretse has been £0 several tiroes- in the past year and was hospitalised in 
neighboring South Africa.- 

Iranian Actions Stir Fears 
Of Rise in Anti-Semitism 

By Xinda Charlton 

NEW YORK, June 29 (NYT) — which has a 2^00-year history, has 

An Iranian Jew was executed early been reduced to 50,000 from per- 
il.:. .. : on nnn 


Christianity, Juda- 


ihc weapon. 


lh ®, United A*ab Emirates, likely would identify ihe source of their 
will hold the line for the time bring, materials. 


Directed against the announced 
intention to move Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin's offices to Arab 
East Jerusalem, the resolution ur- 
gently calls on Israel to desist from 
measures affecting the character 
and status of the dty. 

Carter Aid Bill 
For Nicaragua 
Passes Senate 

WASHINGTON, June 29 (AP) — 
Funds for President Carter's re- 
quested S75 million in U.S. aid to 
Nicaragua were approved by the 
Senate yesterday within a S16J2 bil- 
lion appropriation bill. 

The appropriation now must be 
approved by the House, where ao- 
tion was blocked last spring by op- 
ponents who asserted that Nicara- 
gua’s government is Marxist. 

However, the House approved a 
separate aid request for Nicaragua 
earlier this month, indicating senti- 
ment has changed and that the 
House may now approve the S75 
milKon. 

The aid includes S3 million in 
grants that do not have to be repaid 
and S70 million in loans lor pur- 
chase of U.S. goods to rebuild the 
dries shattered by dvQ war and re- 
store the Country's ernnnwjal 
trade. 


this month on charges that included 
links with brad; several members 
of an Iranian Jewish family were, 
given long prison sentences last 
month an charges, that incl ud ed 
“creating a spy center” ! or Israeli 

a gents 

U.S. Jewish or ganizations have 
expressed fears that the execution 
of Albert Danidpour and the con- 
viction of four membra of the 
Berookhim fanxQy may signal, a new 
wave of anti-Semitism in lran. ' 

Danidpour was.chargpd with the 
murder and torture of factory work- 
ers and cooperation with the .Cen- 
tral Intellience Agency as well- as 
importing money from Israel and 
“cooperation in establishing the 

state of IsraeL” ■ 

The four members of the Beroak- 
hixn family, who were hotel owners,:, 
were charged with . dose relations 
with the regime of the 'deposed 
shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, 
and cooperation with Savak; the 
shah’s secret police, as well as pos- 
sessing Israeli coins and providing 
accommodations, for Israeli pilots. 
They were reportedly given sentenc- 
es of era to 15 yeara. 


haps 80,000 at the time of the shah’s 
overthrow. 

An Iranian Jewish businessmen 
who has lived in the United States 
since 1976 and who keeps in touch 
with Iran by telephone said in an 
.interview that Jews should leave 
Iran ■“« - soon as posable,’*. The 
main problem, he said,' is that Irani- 
an Jews have run into visa problems 
because they want to go to 'the 
United States, not Israel 
Tews have been free to leave Iran, 
although it is unclear what assets 
they can take. There are reports of a 
blacklist at Tehran’s airport 
.'The businessman produced a 
mimeographed sheet of paper with 
15 lines oF Persian writin g on it He 
said it was placed under the doors 
of Jewish homes and businesses in 
Iran. A separate sheet of paper that 
he said was the translation warned 
Iranian' Jews: “Leave this land as 
soon as possible; otherwise, every 
Jew, young and okL vpH be massa- 
cred and your wealth -will be loot- 
ed.” 



They were reportedly given senteno- 
es of up to 15 years. i 

Letter to Bani-Sadr 

The trial of the Berookhim lamQy 
prompted a gram) of young Jewish 
i nte llectuals in Tehran re write an T 
open letter to President Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr charging that discrinrina- ] 
tion against minorities, “especially p* 
against Jews, is befog stroqgty felt. . w 

According to a toiniila rinn marte 

available to The New, York Times,' - ac 
the Jewish intellectuals — -who ideo-, <jc 
tified themselves as strong support- , 
ers of the Iranian revolution - jg 
asked that the authorities “think • m 
twice” about the trea tmen t of Irani- mi 
an Jews. : ’ e* 

It is behaved that -50. -to -70 Irani- 
an Jews are in. Iranian jails, many.- (0 


Injury, Attempt 
Against Assad’s 
Life Reported 

LONDON, June 29 (UPI) — 
President Hafez al-Assad of Syria 
was slightly hurt in an asassination 
attempt m Damascus on Thursday, 
according to. reports reaching Lon- 
don yesterday. - 

The' British Broadcasting Caip^ 
in -a -despatch attributed to dipkv 
mal ic sources, said ari uniden tified 
man threw, a bomb at Mr. Assad’s 
car as he was accompanying- visiting 
President Seyni Kountche of Niger 
to the Syrian capital's airport 


on charges that include some refer- Mr. Assad’sfOot wavmirmvi 

« twen ™“* ,s • -he- was otherwise uSr^S^BBC 
h^tyroLsrad grows out of the;_ sake The mrident wSt 


good relations between the. two 
countries. -during the -shah’s reign 
when there were unofficial., diplo- 
matic and commercial contacts. In 
addition, ' the Palestine Liberation 
Organization was so eariy oopport- 
ar of the Iranian revritotion; . 

In May, 1979, after, the execution 
. Of a Jewish ch^rp* ■ 

of corruption -and of aiding TsrxM 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomrinr toki 


saw. 1 ne metaent was not reported 
m -the. Syrian press, which is cen- 
sored, hot the BBC said its inform*, 
non came from reliable diplomatic 
channels. The Guardian newspaper 

®«jdeat in a 
dispaldr from Beirut. 


hav e.bee! t ^Sd ^ 


Aunouan Kflomooi tout . months there hitvr h retxm 

a delegation of Iranian Jews that -' rjats in Alennr. s * r ^es and 

Jews would be treated fairiy under ■ . ett 5 ®e«»d-Iare. 
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NrithcrlKc agency nor 
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• £ Poiiticuais ‘.who have', supported 
. v^SJ-Soviet armS-control agree- 
moius in the bast are wamtQg that 
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‘ Sis .WASHINGTON, ^Juhe 29 (WP) 
— '—And nqw,fliebad news: 


oposed Cuts 

By. Art Pine ': 


S' : ^'^-Those widely heralded tax . aits 
'‘diatRepubEean presidential candi- 


Mr. Carta's proposal — — as mrirh 
**■; is. inown, about what White 
House poBey-makers. are. conader- 


■' ^ j*:&e Ronald Reagan, and now Sen- 
ate* Democrats; - arepromismg far - 
ffnj v ?8i actually would , not reduce 
^fo-imericaijs* taxes. .... ' 

^ ^ vln. fact, 4hey would only partly 
•; Sset wane of- the tax increases that 
■ .^%^hccwise would occur either b^- - 
' -s ^aasfc crf changes in the law or from 
*nngad of mfiatiQii^ pushingtax- 
'•■ j-x. jwrs mto higher hradtets. ”". ." • 

« ^-Whatever tax cut plan ultimatdy 
: ^ enaKted; the tax burden f or 

i-; ^i:iost households — the percentage - 
'"'^■income that tajqjayers give the 
1 -‘‘^s.^ewermnent .'“.wffl remain about 
— ^jfr.samc,' and. in many cases will. 


?*e an intemationa] issue out of 

by bringing it before the 
umted Nations. 

• ftwident Carter is reluctant, to 
“pjbat, as evidenced by a letter 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren 
i^nstopher seat last week to Sen. 
ftpxmue. ■ 

After tdfing Sen. Projmnre that 
the administration had “raised the 
issue twice” with the Soviet Union 
And “made dear to them that we 
are dissatisfied with their responses 
10 Qnittopher wrote: 

Because of the gravity with 

Wh S WC V ? ew *“ ““i we a« 

making fecial ^orts to insure that 
it is dealt with in the most serious 
fashion, and not treated as a politi- 
cal ploy with which to embarrass 
th&.Soviets. This is crucial if we are 
to persuade both the Soviets and 
the international community that 
our concern is genuine.” 

In - discussing Mr. Christopher's 
“ tter j Sen. Proxmire said he was 
disappointed that the State Depart- 
ment was not more aggressive. 

“Nothing is quite as horrible as 
(germ warfare,” die senator contin-- 
ued, “and the world should be tend 
of Soviet perfidy. If the Soviets 
have cheated on an important inter- 
national treaty, we need to know it 
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Operation Stops 9 Then Restarts 

Venting Sets Off Alarms 
At Three Mile Island Plant 


By Joanne Omang 
MIDDLETOWN, Pa^ June 29 
(WP) — The effort to vent radioac- 
tive krypton gas from the Three 
Mile I s la n d nuclear plant brgan 
yesterday, and, like so much else in- 
volving this reactor, it immediately 
went wrong. 

At 8:04 a. in., four ndnutes after 
the venting began, alarms went off, 
valves slammed shut and every thing 


Anu noted Pin 


ing — would permit the effective DOW rather than later when it tnigh T 
Fate to rise to nearly 18 percent. The 1* t°o late.” 


A former North Vietnamese mortician, wearing a hefrnef to 
conceal his identity, is sworn in before testifying before a 
House subcommittee on Asian affairs about Iris role in process- 
ing the remains of UJS. servicemen in Hanoi. The interpreter at 
the hearing, on U.S. prisoners of war in Vietnam, is at the left. 




plans of the Senate Democrats are 
stiflfnzzy. 

.- -The mathematics of election-year 
tax cutting is well understood by 
Congress and the White House, bat 
enough voters stiD seem unaware ^of 
the . sld ght-of-hand arithmetic' that 
the office holders are able to keep 

using h again and again,- 

Inflation provides the map* in 
the- tax machine. Every year it 
poshes Americans' tax - burdens 
h i g he r. Then, almost &s routinely. 
Congress gives the money bade with 
a tax cut just before an dectian. 


SSKSSis Refugees Report U.S. POWs 

Are Still Alive in Vietnam 


• : -tjA* Mr. JRjeagan and other Repub- 
'' i; fcaiis delight in pomtihg out, the 

”S5i>T® w 


t f ^ way Presideait Carter andCon- 


,-ess were able to balance the fiscal 
-^as, they have drme, 
^ .. far now — was by al- 

. r^.' .'^iinwiigtiie tax burden. to ziseL . 

■^-■r.'PromlSW) to J98T, the impact rtf' 

: Ration is expected to add about 

• ■ .134 billion ta individuals* income 

: .^Se.hflls. Ah already sdieduled m- 
''vase in Sodai Security taxes next 
_ . iau'.l .vriH raisc those levies $13.7 

**- ^JEdn .. 

"* 1979.t61980 — ; the last big^ 

i cut tbokeffect in January, 1979 
.inflation added $17.1 biflion to 
*■&£ ^nericans* income-tax burdens. 
TlniSi, the totd frix increase' lot the : 

- The tax cuts that Mr. Reagan and 

- Senate Democrats are considcr- 
g would bardy offset even the tax ‘ 

, je for 1981, let alone the S17.1-bR- 
. " ~ "yn increase that has taken place 

:;":jw*v r '.'-s ; ■ -• ■ 

Wr. Reagan’s hew plan would 
on indrvicmals* fedenu ipcome tax 
~^Bs by $31R bfllion during calen- 

- . ^.‘ir 1981, and while die Democrats’ 

- -hposal is not folly worked orrt,in- 
r ---tors say it would be smaller than 
e Republican plan.. 

Mr. Carter’s top economic advis- 
, -s have been discussing a possible 
. Hhrftf-bfllion to . $304riffion tax Jcot : 

- *- * an that would reduce individuals’ ' 

ixmae taxes by between $13 bflHon 
1 $18 bilfion, with - the zest, for - 


Although the are 

ityprdhnhiazy, Mr. Reagan’s tax’ 

X d would hold the average tax 
to roomily the same 17-5' 
(Foeut of incrane that it . is .now. 
..d&out this cut, the burden will 
wto li8 percent.- 


SbarpRbe ’■ 

: But this. year, the lawmakers — 
reqirmditig to heightened demand 
far inflation fi ghting — cho s** to 
forego the tradition election-year 
tax cut and try to balance the budg- 
et instead. As a result, tax burdens 
have continued to dimb. 

At the same time, Social Security 
taxes are scheduled to rise sharply 
in Janumy. At the first ot the year, 
the maximum payroll tax paid by 
workers wit leap to $1,975 jQ 5, from 
SI .587.67 this year. . 

The budget that Mr. Carter 
unveiled in January called for the 
tax burden ^borne by individnals 
and businesses to soar to 21.7 per- 
emt of the gross national proanct 
in fiscal 1981, thehighest levd since 
1944. 

Any tax reductions approved for 
1981 would not start showing up in 
- the form of lower withholding taxes 
until Jaia. 1. The reductions would 
affect -the mxea due a- year from 
rnextApriL • •: * =?■*... 

Mr. Reagan seized upon this real- 
ity last week when he proposed 
sla«ihfng income-tax rates for indi- 
viduals next Jan. 1 to offset at least 
some of the increased biteL 

Republicans have been charging 
all along that Mr. Carter has been 
tiying to figfat inflation in large part 
by raising laxes. And the Demo- 
crats, know that there is a big 
enough grain of truth in that to set 
them worrying about the dection.- 

In the meantime, the real battle; 
between the' various' tax cut plans 
proffered by Mr. Reagan, Mr. 
Carter and possibly the Senate 
Democrats between now and Nov. 
4 won't be, as alt sides wifi want to 
portray it, over cutting taxes. 

Irtrifi beaver howmnch to allow 
them to gp up.,- . 


viet Union and 111 nations. It bans 
the production or storage of biolog- 
ical agents beyond what is needed 
“for prophylactic, protective or 
other peaceful [purposes ... 

Since April, U.S. intelligence 
agencies have been trying tofigure 
out how many spores of anthrax it 
would have taken to kill the Rus- 
sians who died at Sverdlovsk. 

If it is proven that the Soviet Un- 
ion is indeed Stockpiling anthrax in 
preparation for wartime use, should 
the Pentagon follow suit and devel- 
op this genn warfare capability it 
abandoned? 

The view at the policy level is 
against this because anthrax and 
germs like it are too difficult to 
manage on the battlefield. The bet- 
ter response to Soviet stockpiling 
would be to develop defensuB . in- 
cluding clothing and injections. 


By Peter A Brown 

WASHINGTON, June 29 (UPI) had been captured twice »n4 es- 


How Modi Anthrax? 


Since the 1975 treaty does not 
specify how much anthrax consti- 
tutes a violation, it would be diffi- 
cult, given Soviet secrecy and scant 
U.&. intelligence on the accident, to 
prove Moscow went beyond devel- 
oping agents for peaceful purposes 
at Sverdlovsk, administration offi- 
cials said. 

But if the congressional 
tion continues to grow that 
viet Union is cheating on gam-war- 
fare treaties, these officials conced- 
ed, it win be harder than ever to 
assure skeptical lawmakers on 
SALT II or any other treaty. 

The Federation of American Sci- 
entists, in its newsletter this month, 
called upon Soviet scientists to 
“provide the world with more infor- 
mation” on Sverdlovsk 

“Not contagious, and thus run- 
ning no risks of spreading to onrfs 
own troops," the scientists’ group 
wrote, “its spare form is highly 
stable against sunlight, changes in 


— There is increasing evidence that 
some U.S. prisoners of war are still 
alive in Southeast Aria, relatives of 
Americans missing in Vietnam were 
told yesterday. 

At the 11th annual convention of 
the National league of Families erf 
American Prisoners of War and 
Missing in Action, Gauge Brooks, 
who head s the league’s effort to 
find oat abonl American POWs 
and MlAs from refugees leaving 
Vietnam, said that the are 

providing crucial information. 

“We are talking about live Amer- 
icans over there today. We are not 
talking about bodies/’ Mr. Brooks 
said. State Department press offi- 
cial Susan Pittman said that the 
government had lyyn unable to ver- 
ity the reports. 

Mr. Brooks noted that there was 
congressional testimony Friday by 
a former North Vietnamese morti- 
cian that as late as 1977. four years 
after U.S. war prisoners were re- 
leased, he saw 400 American bodies 
stacked in a budding in Hanoi. 

Hope Remains 

Mr. Brooks, whose son, Nick, a 
Navy pilot, was shot down in 1970, 
was among more than 300 people 
who atten&d the conference. Most 
believe that there is a rhance their 
relatives are still alive. “You will 
find people at the Defense Intelli- 
gency Agency who wifi tefi you, 
Yes, there are Americans still alive 
in Southeast Asia.’ ” 

Mr. Brooks said he had an 
eyewitness account that his own son 


cajped twice. He criticized the ad- 
ministration for not doing more to 
resolve the matter. 


“We’ve been working for 10 years 
on this and now we have more in- 
formation than ever because of the 
refugees,” he said. “The govern- 
ment is soon going to have to do 
something.” 

Among others at the weekend 
meeting was Ruby Hall, 66. of Van- 
couver, Wash., whose son Hariey 
was shot down Jan. 27, 1973 — 10 
hours before the cease-fire that end- 
ed U.S. involvement. 

Mrs. Hall said she and her hus- 
band spent the $800 it cost than to 
attend the Washington conference 
to r emin d the public that there are 
still 2JSQ0 Americans unaccounted 
for in Indochina. T think the coun- 
try has forgotten,” she said. 


t unlike the last time alarms 
sounded here, at the b eginning of 
the accident that closed this power 
plant more than a year ago, the ^. 
alarms proved false. And the vent- 
ing, which had begun in a festive 
atmosphere before a horde ofpoliti- 
cums, regulators, utility officials 
and reporters, resinned again in the 
afternoon and continued on a re- 
stricted basis into the evening. 

The alarms went off when moni- 
tors picked up indications that high 
levels of radioactive particles were 
coming out the 160-foot stack along 
with the krypton gas, and the opera- 
tion was shut down. 

“The monitor has seen krypton 
and thought it was particulates,” 
said Harold Denton, a member of 
the commission. 

Another alarm system checking 
the radiation level of gas releases 
was silent, indicating no problem. 

The utility, with NRC approval,' 
shut down until 5:01 pm. aim t t y* n 
resumed venting on a low-volume 
test basis for five hours, hoping to 
ease into the planned rate of 120 
cubic feet of air per minute. Full- 
scale venting today was to await 
further confirmation that no parti- 
cles were in the gasses. 

‘Overshooting’ 

Mr. Denton described what had 
happened as “overshooting." The 
monitor reacted to the surge of ra- 
dioactive gases, he said, like a bath- 
room scale stepped on heavily. The 
readings, he said, shot past the true 
level into the alarm range and 
would have led to automatic shut- 
down had operators not turned the 
vents off first 

The idea of the low-volume test 
was to bold meter readings below 


work since a series of otois and 
equipment-failures dosed the plant 
and loosed radiation over the coun- 
tryside here on March 28, 1979. 

Joseph Hendrie, who then was 
chairman of the Nuclear Re gulator y 
Commission, began pushing for 
venting six months ago on grounds 
that mone equipment failures were 
inevitable without maintenance. 

Nuclear critics wait to great 
lengths to step the venting, but die 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton ruled on Friday that it could go 

Officials took pains yesterday to 
stress the low leva of the radiation 
coming out with the bypton. 
S tandin g at the observation center 
for the entire three-week venting pe- 
riod, they said, would result in as 
much extra radiation as half an 
hour erf suntaxming, or spending 28 
minutes in an airplane, or sleeping 
with someone every night for eight 
months: about 0.1 mfllirem. Natu- 
ral background radiation nation- 
wide is about 100 millir em per year. 

But some skeptics were not con- 
vinced. Nancy McKay of Etters, 


Pa^ who is expecting a baby ia six 
week that she and 


weeks, said last 
her 2-ycar-dd son would visit rela- 
tives m DOlsburg, 15 miles away. 
“At least I won’t be two miles 
away,” she said. “I don’t know any- 
body that lives any further.” 

Andrea Hand, also p regnant, 
took her son and daughter to Con- 
necticut “It’s fear,” she told report- 
ers before she left Tm p regnan t 
and I don’t trust the authorities." 


('ire in Colorado 
Crosses Barrier 


Well 

spoil 
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join the people 
who mode op to 53% 
profit lest year 
on their diamond 


IN VESTM ENT 


First check this 
information end 


then cal’ on <js: 


^ EAGLE, Colo, June 29 (UPI) - 
Qrforadc 


the official danger level even though 
monitors were confused. Mr 


Madrid Paper’s Troubles 

MADRID, June 29 (Reuters) — 
Spam’s only Communist daily. 


Mundo Obrero (Work-. 

thee 


ers* World), said today that 
ty had decided to stem its , 
tion for three months beginning 
Tuesday to allow ..a cost-cutting 
study that would ensure its perma- 
nent reappearance in October. 


the monitors were confused, 
Denton said. “1 just don’t want to 
abandon the regulatory commission 
limits without more verification 
that thpe are no particles there.” 

Barring further hitches, the Met- 
ropolitan Edison Co. plans to get 
rid of all 57,000 curies erf gaseous 
Kryptoo-85 inside the reactor budd- 
ing within the next three weeks, di- 
luting it with pumped air before let- 
ting it go to radiation levels less 
than 1000th erf what they are inside 
the building. 

High radiation levels have pre- 
vented anyone from entering the 
reactor bidding to do maintenance 


The worst forest fire in uoiorado 
history crossed a c ontainmen t fine 
yesterday, spreading to 9,000 acres. 
Crews also were fighting blazes at 
two other sites — one 80 miles away 
and the other west of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

The major blaze near Emerald 
Lake in the White River National 
Forest created firestorms that ex- 
ploded dried trees and brush into 
flames. Crews — which were being 
increased from 240 to 400 — were 
h ampe red by rough terrain that 
kept out heavy machinery A sec- 
ond fire destroyed between 500 and 
1,000 acres near G unnis on. 

The latest fire broke out in Ara- 
pahoe National Forest late yester- 
day on the western perimeter of 
Rocky Mountain National Fade 
and spread across more than 300 
acres. A U.S. Forest Sendee spokes- 
man said the blaze was about a half 
mile from the resort community of 
Columbine Lake, but residents were 

in nr> tirnnefliaitc danger 




The finest in French 
Crystal since 1 764. 
You are cordially invited 
to visit our Museum and 
retail showroom. 


Paris: 30 bio, Rim d* Pa radis 

(Am tfm archway) 

Tel: 770 - 64 - 30 . 

Open Monday-Friday, 9 am, 6 pjn. 
Saturday, 10-12=30 un, 1-.304 p-m. 

54120 

Reeds* GMeries. 

•Tel: (8) 372-12-47. 

«»» t*kmu* k in Mt h O ad t pmda H y 
_ tiara* oaar yx»ar homm In and oot- 
| *** a f Fnmtn fbt and a de in y na 
tnndabta on nqtmtt). 


Eskimos Open 


Greenland City 


temperature or snoots ana nence #» • 

lends itself to a long shelf life,” the LOflf 6T6IM16 Ul 
scientists wrote. * 

“It cannot be filtered out by the 
nose. And a massive dose is very 
lethaL It is not, however, an espe- 
cially desirable weapon, both be- 
cause the spores persist for years af- 
ter use and because the persons may 
not die immediately.” 


Could Have . Slowed Price Rise 


lunts Tied to Lawmakers in Silver Sale 


/ .VSilCAGO, Tune 29 (AF) A 
~ - R plan to seQ milli ons of ounces 
. \ surplus sflvtx has been blocked" 
" years by several members . 

~ /.Congrek who received can^xaimi 
„ '-nations from manbers of the at 
~v: frweh Won’t family, according to a 


use in vital industries in case of war. 
In 1978, the U^. sought to sell 67 
million ounces of silver and use the 
money to buy other important mar 
tcriah that mi ght be unavailable if a 
war broke out 


Sale CW Repeated^ . 

story, the Orica- The newspaper said the size of 
[imes’rmbrted in Sunday’s the proposed sale was cut rcpeated- 
: ';!&» that tbesale of- the silver ly under pressure from sflveimttx- 
- - jT Ud, have slowed pr. balted the rise ests, who feared £ *^^“**r 
^ksOver prices that -nrodrtedty ver paces, and finaltywas blocked 
"-Icttht tamem-ofits to toeHunl altogether. The Suo-Times 


f. Sfiver prices collapsed earit- 
lyear. ‘ . 

* ' "The surplus silver is part of a. 
.ntcgjic .stockpile maintained for 


yhactian Faction 
ijsT' Haims-to Hold 
-;i'.' : 'dost of Capital 

,V, Sk.-OOUAIA, Cameroon, 

Isf * ‘(SI):— ..One xrf.tbe tw 


that two representatives and two 
senators played key roles in block- 
ing ihe sale. They were identified 
as: . 

• Rep. Lawrence McDonald, D- 
G&-, who along with Nelson Bunker 
Hunt is a leader- of the John Birch 
Society, an ultraconservative group. 
Rep. McDonald Jed the effort to 
block the silver sale, and received a 
total of $13,000 from the HuntTam- 
fty. during his 1978 and -1980 -cam- 


were not immediately available for 
comment 

According to the newspaper re- 
port, Sens. Thurmond and Helms 
played crucial roles in cutting the 
size of the proposed sale, to 37 mil- 
lion bonces from 67 iriQEon, then 
. requested a study by the General 
' Accounting Office to determine if 
the sfiver was indeed surplus: 

The GAO reported that the gov- 
ernment’s 139 mfiEouronnee silver 
stockpile was more than would be 
needed in wartime, and that the sil- 
ver to be sold was surplus. 

Members of the Hunt family at 
one time controlled two- thirds -of 
the identifiable, stocks of silver in 
private hands, acc ordin g to Paul 
Voickec, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


GODTHAAB, Greenland, June 
29 (AP) — Against a backdrop of 
U S , Canadian. Soviet Danish 
flags, 54 representatives of an esti- 
mated 90,000 Eskimos opened the 
Irnrit (Eskimo) Grcnmpolar Con- 
ference yesterday, debating the 
promise and problems posed by dis- 
coveries of resources under their 
lands. 

Greenland’s 40,000 Eskimos out- 
number Danish and other settlers 4 
to 1, but Eskimos are a minority in 
the United States, Canada and So- 
viet Union and have little, if any, 
say in government policies. Moscow 
did not allow representatives of the 
estimated 5,000 Siberian Eskimos to 
attend the conference. 

The Eskimos want a bigger share 
of toe profits from exploitation of 
mineral, oil and natural gas depo- 
sits under their Artie and seari-Artic 
lands. 

Sources at the four-day confer- 
ence, which was closed to non-Eski- 
mos, said Canadian d elegates ob- 
jected yesterday to a proposed char- 
ter railing for a homeland for Eski- 
mos, because they feared that 
adherence to the charter would 
jeopardize negotiations with Cana- 
da overland 


Kenyans Protest 
Foreign Presence 


Everywhere 




Europcar 


Super Service 


June.. 29 
two warring 
jtiqns in . Chad r h*™* .that, its 
$e& have taken control of almost 


the Cameroon 
*' sorted yesterday. . 
i&ces Ujya) to former Defense 
j^ister 1 EGsscnc Habra launched 
. offensive in Ihe city on Tuesday 
“ ;$ikjfied more than 100 soldiers 
. 5 to President Goukoum Owxl- 
‘ V the newspaper said, quoting 
11 Sects in Mn Habreft forces. 

' newspaper said Mr. Habra’s 
it fiowcuumed to control afl but 
.^northwest quarter of the city 
the president’s fangs are en- 


Steven Symms, R-Idaho, 

who helped Rep. McDonald block 

the silver sale m the House. Rep. 

r ms, who The Son-Times report- 

has investments in > stiver, - ; .T- U ,. ia 

maavomSOO from toeBunt fara- ' buriness- 

fly m !^ 19 7 8 tt)ngre^io ^ cun - ^ t^nand techmcal experts 


NAIROBI, June 29 (AP) —Hun- 
dreds of university students 
marched through central Nairobi 
yesterday to protest thepreseoce of 
Americans and other western fos* 


paign. The congressman is running 
against Sen. Frank Church, D-Ida- 
ho, and ' Nelson Bunker Hunt is a 
member of Riy.-Synmis’^ ^campaign 
fipanra » t committee, though be'bfes 


.4 toe Chad Press Agency, xep- 

Oueddei . frames, said 


Sen. Strom Thurmond; R-S.G, 
who has received -$7^00 in cam- 
paign contributions. '. from ' the 
Hants. - A ', member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, He 
voted against the - sale when ft -came 
before the committee. . - ' ' • . 

• Sen. Jesse Hehus, R-N.C, who-. 


. . -i? vThe agency said, five -of the 

" ’ ^eo/s-soldifira wetekined. 

y li m been in a- state of off- 


is a touchy subject m many Amc 
countries. Kenyan President Danid 
Arap Moi Has urged that nonessea- 
tial foreigners be phased out in 
Kenya. ■ Home Affairs Minister 
Charles Njonjo, who exercises wide 
p oiftipal mflnmc Cr said last wedc 
that foreigners should stay. 

The United .Spies announced 
Friday that Kenya has agreed to 
give it. increased access, to air and 
sea installations to fadlitirte a 
buildup qf UJS. uriKtary power near 
theGnlE, . 


recaved^Joo in campaign contri- SupidieB Sent to Salyut-6 

« «— - 

nunistmive assistant_ to • Rep. 


MOSCOW, June 29 (Reuleis) 
The Soviet Unkm launched an tm- 



SS the Idaho RepubBean maimed cmgo ^aceoaft today to 

S^Zoosed sdHng sflver^from.the ferry .supplies 


SdSssass-**--* 

cticounL 


The other' three congressmai 


to the Salyut-6 

Bmtiinnj. - mmmflH since April 9 by 
CoL LeomdPopovand Vakry Ryu- 
rron, Tass reported- - 


To get the Europcar SuperService, rent your car 
from Europcar. In Europe (including Britain), in 
Africa, in the Middle East, Europcar everywhere 
gives you good cars and an oiganization you can 
rely on. 

• For reservations, just call your travel agent or 
the nearest Europcar rental location . 


Europcar rent a car 


In the U.S-, Latin America and the Pacific, it's National Car Rental. 
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Adoption of Conservative Program Recommended by IMF 

Guyana’s Austerity Plan Signals a Shift From Left 


By John M. Goshko 

WASHINGTON. June 29 (NYT) 
— In a move of significance for 
. U.S. efforts to check the spread of 
leftist influence in the Caribbean, 
: Guyana’s Socialist-oriented govera- 
.mem has agreed to adopt a conserv- 
ative economic austerity program 
recommended by the Internationa] 

Monetary Fund. 

The decision means that Prime 
Minister Lin den Burnham’s govem- 
, ment will have to slow its drive for 
collectivization of the Guyanese 
economy and start following poli- 
cies more sympathetic to private in- 
vestment and the attitudes of the in- 
. teroational hanlring co mmuni ty 

. Iu terms of its broader political 
significance, the move seems likely 
to increase the growing titnanns in 
Guyana’s relations with the two 
other strongly leftist governments 
in the English-speaking Caribbean, 
Jamaica and Grenada. 

In the past, the three govern- 
ments have taken a pro-Cuban, 
anti-American line tha t had ran<^yj 
them to be regarded as the potential 
cutting edge for Fidel Castro's ef- 
forts to extend Cuban influence. 


giving the aid and multinational 
lending agencies. 

In exchange for accepting the 
austerity program. Guyana will 
receive IMF standby credits to help 
resolve financial and economic 


problems of roughly SLOO milli on 
Details of the ac- 


over three years, 
cord are bong worked out and are 
expected to be announced in July. 

Toward Hydroelectric Power 

Even more important to Mr. 
Bur nham than the standby aid is 
the austerity program’s role in help- 
ing him toward building a massive 
hydroelectric power and aluminum- 
smelting complex in northwestern 
Guyana. 

Known as the Upper Mazamni 
project, this plan is regarded by 
economists as having the potential 
to transform the economy of Guya- 
na — a former British colony of 
850,000 on the northeast coast of 
South America — by greatly reduc- 
ing dependence on imported energy 
and by allowing it to cash in more 
on vast bauxite resources. 


Bui, while the World Bank has 
pronounced the project feasible, it 
bad made clear to Mr. Burnham 
that there would be no possibility of 
putting together the financing — es- 
timated at $1 billion to 52 billion — 
unless he pursues economic policies 
able to attract private foreign inves- 
tors and satisfy the stringent condi- 
tions of the multinational lending 
organizations. 

Mr. Burnham, who has headed 
Guyana since it gained independ- 
ence in 1966, long followed a steadi- 
ly leftist path of nationalizing for- 
eign holdings, bringing major com- 
ponents of the economy under gov- 
ernment control and even renaming 
the country the Cooperative Repub- 
lic of Guyana to underscore his 
aims. 


To meet the standards called for 
by the IMF, Mr. Bu rnham will have 
to malm major spending cuts 
through the politically risky steps of 
raising the cost of electricity and ur- 
ban transportation and lifting sub- 
sidies designed to bold down the 
price of rice, a major staple. 

To encourage him along this 
course. World Bank officials said 
Friday that the bank has decided to 
loan Guyana approximately $23 
million to be used partly for studies 
of the feasibility of the hydroelec- 
tric project. 

Collective Aid 


Desre for Project 

Recently, however, his desire for 
the hydroelectric project and the 
pressure of mounting internal prob- 
lems have spurred him to move 
away from radical rhetoric and ide- 
as. 


In reviewing the Caribbean 
group's meeting. Nicolas Ardito 
Barletta, vice president of the 
World Bank, said collective aid 
pledges to the region are expected 
to rise during the coming year, al- 
though be added that a tabulation 
pledges has not yet been 


Move to Right 

More recently, however. Mr. 
Burnham has shifted For e xamp le, 
his acceptance of an IMF austerity 
program is in contrast to the action 
of Jamaica’s Prime Minister Mi- 
chael Manley, who elected to 
plunge his country into financial 
chaos last March rather than accept 
IMF constraints. 


Salvadoran Police Find Arms Cache 
At University ; 17 Killed in Violence 


Guyana’s decision became 
known during the annual meeting 
here this week of the Caribbean 
Group for Cooperation in Econom- 
ic Development, an organization 
composed of Caribbean countries 
receiving outside aid, the nations 


SAN SALVADOR, June 29 
(Reuters) — Security forces search- 
ing San Salvador University, a 
stronghold of leftist opposition to 
El Salvador’s ruling junta, have dis- 
covered weapons, bomb materials 
and a long escape tunnel, police 
said today. 

Eyewitnesses said that about 20 
persons were killed in dashes with 
the police when the security forces 
occupied the campus Thursday at 
the mid of a two-day strike called by 
leftists. Leaders of El Salvador's 
main opposition groups, meeting in 


the university during the raid, ap- 
parently fled through the secret tun- 
neL 


At least 17 persons have died in 
the past 24 hours in the continuing 
political violence here. 

Eleven farm workers were shot to 
death by guerrillas at San Antonio, 
50 miles east of here yesterday. Five 
unidentified bodies were found at 
San Ramon on the northern 
outskirts of the capital, and the 


of the pledges 1 
compiled. 

The organization was founded in 
1977, partly as the result of U.S. ef- 
forts to spur greater regional coop- 
eration m the Caribbean. Aid 
pledges from donor nations and 
ag e n cies jumped from $220 million 
in 1977 to $612 million last year. 

However, Mr. Barletta said, be- 
cause of the rising cost of oil im- 
ports and depressed prices for ex- 
ports from the Caribbean, many 
countries in the region are experi- 
encing severe financial difficulties 
that require much of the aid to be 
used for immediate, balance-of-pay- 
rnenLs support rather than longer- 
rant 


inge development projects. 

He and other officials of the Car- 


ibbean group said a potentially im- 
portant and hopeful development 


body of a kidnapped bus driver was 
an Salvador. 


found in San ; 



The cost of a call back home can 
turn the comers of your mouth way up when you 

call during these low-cost time periods. (Rate period is determined by 

the time at the originating telephone.) 

ON DIALED CALLS ONLY you'll 
get lower rates in England nights 
and all day Saturday and Sunday 
—in West Germany, nights from 
midnight until noon. 

Calling during low-rate periods 
is a good way to save money, enough 
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for the region rests in tentative 
plans by Venezuela, and possibly 
also Trinidad and Mexico, to make 
oil imports available to area coun- 
tries at prices below the world mar- 
Im 


Canada Finally 
Unites Behind 
Official Anthem 


OTTAWA June 29 (AP) — In 
a rare show of political harmo- 
ny, the House of Commons has 


adopted legislation to make “O 
i" the official 


national 


Canada” 

anthem , 

The 100-year-old work has for 
years been widely accepted as 
the national anthem, though 
previous attempts to adopt it 
formally as the anthem begged 
down m minor disputes over 
proposed word changes and 
other matters. 

The threat to Canada n unity, 
represented by last month’s 
Quebec referendum on political 
independence was enough to 
unite all factions on the question 
of a national song. The separa- 
tist proposal was defeated by 
voters of the predominantly 
French province. 

A final behind-the-scenes 
agreement on minor changes in 
the English-language lyrics was 
reached Friday, and the legisla- 
tors took less than an hour to 
push the bill through the Com- 
mons. The members then sang 
the French and English versions, 
which differ not only in lan- 
guage but also in content. 

The bill was sent to the Senate 
for its pro-forma approval The 
proclamation of the official sta- 
tus of “O Canada” wfll be made 
at a ceremony in Ottawa on July 
1, the 113th anniversary of the 
founding of the Canadian con- 
federation. 



Two officials from the Soviet Embassy in Tokyo — Assist- 
ant Naval Attache Yuri’ Devin, just to left of windlass, and 
First Secretary German Karpushkin, next to him and part- 
ly hidden — inspecting at Niigata, Japan, the debris of the 
Soviet Tu-16 bomber that crashed into the Sea of Japan. 


Japan Says 2 Soviet Planes Violate 
Airspace in Hunt for Missing Crew 


TOKYO, June 29 (AP) — Two Russian aircraft violated Japan's 
airspace today over the Sea of Japan, 200 m3es northeast of Tokyo, 
apparently while arching for crewmen of another Russian plane 
that crashed, the Japanese Defense Agency said. 

The two 11-38 maritime patrol aircraft entered Japanese airspace 
□ear Hegura island, 30 miles north of Wajima, at the northern tip of 
Noto p eninsula in nortb-central Japan, the agency said. Officials 
said the planes were in Japanese airspace for right minutes despite 
warnings by two patrolling fighter planes of Japan’s air self-defense 
force. 

Japan claims 12 nautical miles as its territory. 

A Defense Agency spokesman said the two planes appeared to 
have been looking for crewmen of a Tu-16 reconnaissance bomber 
that crashed into the sea on Friday 100 miles northeast of Hegura. 

The bodies of two Russians and the dismembered leg of a third 
man were picked up by Japanese patrol boats and turned over to 
Soviet Embassy staff yesterday. The Tu-16 usually carries a crew of 
seven. 


Hotelkeepers Fear Slump 


Reactions to ETA Bombing 
Are Mixed on Costa del Sol 


By Colin McScvcny 

MADRID, June 29 (Rentas) — country 
Spanish hotelkeepers and officials 
today reported mixed tourist reac- 
tion to a resort bombing campaign 
Basque guerrillas who have ex- 
six devices since Wednes- 


is so grave that all the 
forces of democracy must isolate 
the terrorists," said Txflri Benegas. 
leader of the Basque Socialist Party- 


ft. 


3 Persons Shun 


separatist organisation ETA 
is determined to cripple the crucial 
Spanish tourist industry and coerce 
the authorities to free 19 Basque 
prisoners and sack a prison gover- 
nor. 

Luis Gamir, minister of com- 
merce and tourism, said the bomb- 
ings, which c a u sed no casualties, 
had not yet affected the number of 
foreign visitors to the Costa Blanca 
and Costa del Sol target areas. 

"The explosions have so far 
more inconvenience than 
risk,” he said. 

Peak Season 


AZCOITIA 
(UPI) — - Police 
youths 


June 29 
said three 

youths with pistols ambushed Justi- 
ne Qnmdos, a retired policeman in 
his 60s, and three mends of the 
same age.as they walked into a bar 
for a drink last night. Three of the 
men were killed and the fourth was 
injured. Spam’s death toH from po- 
litical violence tins year now stands 
at 63. 


But many hotelkeepers axe con- 
cerned that Spam’s lucrative tourist 
trade, already showing signs of de- 
fline, win be badly hit if the bomb- 
ings continue into fo" peak summer 
season. 

The latest explosion occurred 
yesterday near a hotel in tire south- 
ern resort of Estepona and a hotel- 
keeper in nearby Tonrmolinos said 
he dreaded what wight happen 
next 

“Many holds are only two-thirds 
full” said Manuel Martinez, mana- 
ger of the Hotel Tropicana. “We've 
already had a few cancelations after 
the bombings bat we’ll see this com- 
ing week if there is goin g to be a 
real slump.” 

But other hotelkeepers on the af- 
fected coasts said that although 
trade was down compared to last 
year, few foreign tounsts had can- 
celed bookings or even appeared 
concerned. 


Pope Attacks 
Erosion of 
Family Life 


81 Feared Dead as Jetliner 
Crashes off Italian Coast 


ROME, June 29 (AP) — Search 
teams yesterday recovered the bod- 
ies of 42 persons after an Italian jet- 
liner with 81 aboard crashed late 
Friday off the Amalfi coast 

Investigators admitted today that 
they were unable to explain the 
crash and were studying possibili- 
ties ranging from a bomb to a 
meteor. 

“We really don’t know any more 
than we did a day ago. It’s a mys- 
tery.” said Italo Govoni, a spokes- 
man for Italy’s domestic airline Ita- 
via. which owned the DC-9. 

The plane carrying 77 passengers 
and a crew of four suddenly 
dropped off radar screens Friday 
nignt during a flight from Bologna 
to Palermo. Ships and helicopters 
again combed tie area of the sea 
about 90 miles southwest of Naples 
where the aircraft wait down bat 
found no bodies to add to the 42 
recovered yesterday. 


reached any conclusions today. In- 
dustry offi cial* offered many theo- 
ries, mehidmg the mrtfm b reaking 
Of a window causing instant ifEpw*. 

surization, a violent gust of wind 
breaking the aircraft in two, and the 
million- to-one possibility that the 
plane was struck by a falling 
meteor. 

Adalbert© Pellegrino, chief of the 


Italian pilots union, said he did not 
mere i 


was human error in- 


think 
vdved. 

“Something prevented the air- 
craft from making any radio calls, 
however brief," Mr. Pdkgrino said. 
“Because of this I think it was a col- 
lision with some other object or an 
explosion in flight At present, we 
can exclude factors caused by 
human error.” 

The plane had already begun its 
descent to Palermo’s Punta Raisi 
airport when it lost contact with air 
controllers. 


“In any case, most of the vaca- 
tioners at the moment are Span- 
iards and the big noth of foreigners 
will not begin for a week or so,” 
Said the managrr of an F-tteprwia 
hotel 

As police began a massive search 
for the bombers, the northern 
Basque country was shaken by a 
triple assassination which police be- 
lieve was the work of ETA’s mili- 
tary wing. 

G unmen opened fire from a car 
in the small town ofAzcottia last 
nigh* and shot a farmer civil guard 
and two friends to as they en- 
tered a bar in a busy main street 
Nobody claimed responsiblity for 
the attack, but police said thar in- 
vestigations pointed to ETA, which 
has d aimed responsibility tor most 
of the .57 potitical killing* .hi the 
Basque country this year. 

Both wings of ETA 
Homeland and Liberty) are j 
for an independent 
state. 

Reactions to the latest assassma- 
toms were immediate and Basque 


VATICAN CITY, June 29 (UPI) 
— Pope John Paul H. in a review of 
his first 20 months in office, reaf- 
firmed the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility yesterday and said that family 
life was being eroded by pennissrve- 
ness, divorce, birth control and 
abortion. 

Addressing 2,000 members of the 
Vatican central government and 
church workers, John Paul aim ex- 
plained why he travels abroad so of- 
ten, and praised the move toward 
unify between die Roman Catholic 

and Orft yviqK e hnc rJ ifts . 

“The family, the nervous system 
of modem me, is threatened by 
many dangers,” the pope said, “and 
is becoming vulnerable to infection 
by lethal germ* — s ometimes legal- 
ized by dvD lftw — such as permis- 
siveness, free love, the institution of 
divorce, the liberalization of contra- 
stive drugs and the introduction 


He also called on Catholics to 
render special recognition to the 
doctrine of papal infallibility, which 
he called “a gift from above.” 

“Our duty is to remain faithful to 
that .gift, which does not come from 
our own poor powers and capaci- 
ties, but only from the Lord,” he 
said ' . - 


iv; 


Basque 


Absolute Responsibility 

Because official church declare- 
tions an mattes off rithand morals 
are infallible, he said, Roman Cath- ?,-* \ 
otic theologians have an absolute 
responsibility to refled it accurate^ M2?, 
in their teaching. In an indirect ref- 
erence to theologian Hans Kung of jr 
Switzerland, the pqpo said 'official L 
church representatives must not for- 
get that a is thechmdi that decides 
what conforms with its tramhipp — ’ 

not the theologians. A 

John Paul said his unprecedented •<T 
travels to 13 nations since becoming 


con- 


lans were immediate ana Basque j™ on Oct 16, 1978, were pasto- * 
soaaEst pohtiaans, ocaipymg local raf visits designed to demonstrate Z 
government buSd mgs m p rotest at ^ ^ ^ Crihofic^. 

co m munities in different lands have i 

“in (be universal dimension of the 
church.” His discussion of his tra- 5 P 
vds came two days before be leaves 
on' a 12-day tour of 13 cities in Bra- 
zfl. sfo 


ETA’s bombing campaign 
demned thekaiers- 
“The s ituati on in the Basque 


Protestant Farmer -. 
Murdered in Ireland 
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‘BJack BoxTosi 


to pay for a few extra laughs on your fun-filled trip. 
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Luxembourg-Iraq Talks 

BAGHDAD, June 29 (UPI) — 
Foreign Minister Sadoun Hammadi 
met yesterday with his visiting 
counterpart from Luxembourg, 
Gaston Thom, the Iraqi news agen- 
cy reported. 
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Searchers picked up several more 
parts of the plane's fuselage. Offi- 
cials said, however, (hat the water 
was so deep that they did not expect 
to recover the “black box" that re- 
corded all of the pilot's conversa- 
tions. 

Airline officials and other indus- 
try experts said initial evidence in- 
dicated that the plane exploded in 
the air. 


Officials Visiting Russia 

MOSCOW, June 29 (AP) — De- 
fense Minister AH Ahmed Nasser 
An tar al-Bishi of Southern Yemen 
and C ommuni st Party leader Le 
Duan of Vietnam arrived in Rrissia 
yesterday, the former for a holiday 
and talks with Soviet Defense Min- 
ister Dmitri Ustinov, and the latter 
for a rest, Tass reported. 


BALLYBAY, Ireland, June 29- 
(AP) — A Protestant farmer from 
Northern Ireland, identified as a 
former member of the Ulster De- 
fense Regiment, was shot to death 
yesterday by a gunman at a five- 


The other major theme of tbejj^ 
pope’s 90-minute address in the" ** 
Vatican’s Paul VI audience hall was * 
Chri s tum unify, specifically the ; ;£ 
moves he has made to bring logeth- > 
cr Roman Catholicism and the Or- i £ 
thodox churches. £ ■ 

“An authentic ecumenical dia- - 

■p 


Irish police blamed the IRA Pro- 
visionals for the shooting in tins 
town about six miles from the bor- 
der with Ulster. Gunmen from tire 
Provisional wing attacked two other 
Ulster Defense Regiment men in 
Northern Ireland near the border 
Friday. 


logne requires of theologians a par- 3 
tfcular maturity and certainty in the a 
truth professed by the church* "he 3 
-said: "The onion of Christians can-lr 
not be sought in a compromise be-"* 
tween differing theological -posi- 
tions, but only through a common 
encounter in the most ample and 
mature fbUness of Christian truth.” 


Bodies and wreckage were strewn 
over a 22-mile stretch of sea, which 
suggested that they fell from a high 
point. 

A Milan newspaper received a 
phone call claiming that a rightist 
terrorist had been aboard the plane. 
Police said later, however, that he 
had telephoned his mother in Lucca 
in central Italy to confirm that he 
was still alive. 


It Cannot Invalidate Document 


Committee to Investigate 

A five-foot piece of wreckage; be- 
lieved part of the tail of the DC-9, 
was picked up yesterday by search- 
ers and brought to Sicily for exami- 
nation. 

A committee met to investigate 
the cause of the crash but had not 


2 Bank Robbers 
Tried in Peking 


PEKING, June 29 (AP) — One 
man was sentenced to 30 years in 
prison and an accomplice was given 
a suspended death sentence yester- 
day in the trial of Peking’s fust re- 
ported bank robbery case in 30 
years. 

In their first hearing on June 17, 
both suspects admitted to charging 
into the Nanmenchang Savings 
Bank, wounding one staff member 
with a homemade gun, firing at an- 
other man and fleeing with the 
equivalent of $704. Yesterday, 
Judge Lin Yulian gave a summary 
of the case, declared thar evidence 
of their guih was solid and read 
their sentences. They have 10 days 
to appeal. 

Liu Yu nf e ng, president of the Pe- 
king People's Intermediate Court, 
said later that the crime ordinarily 
would have called for the death 
penalty. It was the first criminal tri- 
al that a large group of foreign re- 
porters had been permitted to cover 
in China. 


M 



State Department Loses Passport Ruling 

By Jim Mann permit it to continue to deny Mr, any transactions in foreign ck-$ 

WASHINGTON, Jane 29 (LAI) ^ „ 

^■WSgtuse 

Oxm of Staged Friday carl might Ml flat Mr. Ctt Mrt: 

that the State Department has no fen. Mr: dark andnme other ,be eaforced 

legal nght to revoke an American Americans defied the banto attend der*? 1 * 77 **- 
atreai s passport. a conference in Tehran on Amen- ChariesSms, im American Ovf 

The court held 2 to 1 that former can “crimes” in Iran. liberties Umoh attorney who 

Secretary of Stete Cyrus Vance act- Mr. Carter’s ban on travel to Iran resents both Mr. Agee and W 

ed improperly last December when was issued as an executive order Clark, said Friday's decmoF 
revoked the pasroort of PWKp and was said to be authorized by dear ^bqyond any doub^ 

Agee, the fanrar Central Intdh- the International Emenreacy Ego- the president can’t prosecute- 
gence Agency official who revealed nomic Powers Act erf 1977 — ■& law Ramsey Qaric ." Department of Jus^ 
the identity of American agents under which Congress gave the tice officials, who have not yet do-* 

° v ® sea £ . . ... president ffie^ power ^to “prohibit : «^. whe * er to «* agiimt Mrf 

Mr. Vance had said he was em- • • - dark, made no' immediate com.i 

powered to act by a State Depart- marir 

revoke ra Se' n ^^ort ,l of E myrae Judge C3utTgeS ihJciA^’ma W h° re ? gm “ 1 

whose “actMfiTSuHd are f 

HZElSSKSrfZ Seberg Fnend 

Hr- ^ * *• 

But the appeals court said Can- Jean Severe™ Ahmed: Hasm, was ^vea. He u* 

grass never gEvelhe State Depart- cfcar»3wi£ theft fey amSrtrate Hamburg, West Ger? 

ment the power to revoke passports last week and held m custody after many ‘ 
in this fashion and that the regular a complaint by a young w inum ac- 
tion cannot be enforced. whose Paris home he livod earlier <XKat - 

Judge’s Rx£nn this year. She told police her stereo, .George — 

r , , jewels and other valuables had dis- ; A 8 ee w**h Tdfyo Rose, who broad^ 

^he secretary [of state] may not appeared- . ' cast anti-American pro 

revok e Agee’s passport unless Con- Mr. Hasm, 29, bad been detained during World War H. He said 

gress has authorized him to do so, Wednesday for questioning as part Aroehad “indicated his adherm&. j^KA 
For the right to travel abroad is con- erf fresh inqumes into Sebera’s *° enemies of the United^nt« r 
so rationally protected and subject death from an overdo6eof barbitu- f?ving t h em rid and comfort." 
to regulation i only pursuant to the rates last September. The two iudizes in ragfe* 

to be interrogated soon Mr. Robb 

U ‘ S ' Circu,t Jod 8 p 011 ^be circumstances of SebergV Patricia Wald, pomiedn^i, 

*?£ £ £ . , . disappearance from the apartment Agee has ^ 

A department of Justice lawyer Seyshared. Mr. Hasm reported her with any crime inJSJ*** Sf-v : 

said Friday night that the federal missing more than 8 week before rent out for Me l ^ lere 3 T vis r.-l 
government phnmed to seek & ten- herbody was found under a blanket then the aSe^«2 rest ’. ****> sa3 
porary stay of the ruling, inorder to in her cat. . ‘ night ^ *’ ***** 
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Iturbi, 84, Popularized 
Classical Music in Films 


- > - v* 


_ O - 


Ex-Congresswoman, , Dies 


._ ^ ^tressand fanner U.S. rroresentative 
' . whose defeat in 1950 for a Senate 
^■■Wtta California launc hed Rich- 
rif Nixon into national prann-: 

• r-. '^tfsia died early Saturday at Me- 


* *. srs.'Vtfc.. 

death were her 

VI ^fand thear:^^ht^Sfei^ > HdS’ 
•■ i— ‘‘Mrs.. Douglas underwent surgery 
^'rjfar c ancer se ven years ago; the fll- 
'- ^ ..'‘''I®®® 5 wanted.’ three years -ago and 
cr* ^ ^he ctrtered the hospital a week be- 
v. T ~~$fnre her death. .- - 

She ™ bom Nov. 25, 1900, in 
•- ^-^flpontnn, NX, and grew np in. 
.7 "^®«>bMyn in a dosdy knit faidfly 
included a aster, and three 
['f vhrtthers. Her father, Walter Gaha- 
randan Ohio-bam engineer, had a 
" '^^urge construction business in 
" -y- ^Tfeooifr m and a shipyard in Ar- 

'-i^. ..;Al 22,- Helen Gahagan was a 
- ; i: ^Broadw ay star T hailed as one of the 
most Beautiful women in the' 
'• 5 ~ weald- She went to Europe to qwg 
in opera, retomed to Broadway, 

. .maxned Mdvyn Douglas and 
**mowed with Mm to California, 
: *faere she began riifunprmiiig Kfagr. 

■ .-i.£:^iteauset- 

• FoDowihgtbe births of a son, Pe- 

1934. and. Mary. Helen in 
ir_v--v^38, die entered ^olitic&. She be- 
,\r — iamft * Democratic national com- ' 
^ ^rahteewo mm in 1940 and with sup- 


dneer. He put her in the leading rale 
of “Dreams for Sale," which 
opened -to rave reviews in Septem- 
ber, 1922, at the Playhouse Theater. 
Thcpky lasted only a week, but she 
- went on to other starring roles. She 
studied singing and went to Europe 
to aj>pear in bpaa, bid when word 
came that her father was ill, she re- 
turne d home in Oct ober, 1930 . 

A~mon0CnalCT, she was badTbn 
-Broadway in David Belasco’s 
■duction of “Tonight or Never." 
leading man was Mr. Douglas, a 
newcomer 'to Broadway who 
acted in stock companies . in the 
Midwest. They were married on 
April 5, 1931, at the Gahagan home 
in Brooklyn, a few months after her 
fatberdied. 

The cxmple drove to California to 
appear in motion pictures. On the 
way, they were profoundly affected 
by' their encounters with migrant 
workers searching for jobs. Mrs. 
-Douglas began studying economic 
and social problems, organized re- 
lief campaigns and became interest- 
ed in politics. 

In 1937,- she returned from a Eu- 
ropean concert tour with her politi- 
cal edneation enhanwti Her ac- 
companist, 'who, like her husband, 
was Jewish, had not been invited to 
the parties given for her, and she' 
had been forbidden to sing “Jew- 
ish” music. She began waiting far 
organizations opposed to the Nazis. 

Mr. Douglas, who was also 
ac cu sed of being a Communist sym- 


^^pmt femtlaba- was elected torq>-- palhi2»v.serv«fm the Army ra the 
~ ' f’sKfnmia’i litti CbOgTCS- ttnrwio-*" " 


reseat Cafifbmifl’s 14th 

: District m 1944.. 

' V.'.' Dubious Fame ; ■ 

-7 "7. After three terms in the House, 
' ■’ “JMrs. Donglas ran for the Senate in 
':|950. ; fler defeat in that contest was 
' ^ twobsbly the first serious setback of 
— -^.upr Kfi It also brought her a kind 
' vdnlaoBS lastingfuna - 
"■•■--•‘yAr te opponent Mr. Nixon 

- ' -Jtrcssed her liberalism in a way that 

’^adc her- appear to be a Comxnu- 

- - ‘ * fl&5L The tactics were later attacked 

by otiien,bm whenever Mrs. Dong- 
as Was invited to criticize Mr.Nix- 


Bunna-Onna- theater in World War 
II and was discharged a major. He 
resumed acting and directing in 
Hollywood, but after Mrs. Douglas' 
political career ended they moved 
bade to New York, triune they re- 
mained. 

One of Mrs. Douglas’ final public 
ideas was for federal funds fra can- 
era research. On June 19, 1979, she 
spoke to a congressional hearing in 
Washington by telephone from the 
bedroom of her apartment on Riv- 
erside Drive._ 

—EDITH EVANS ASBURY 


HOLLYWOOD, June 29 (LAT) 
Jose Iturbi, the concert pianist 
and conductor who delighted movie 
audiences in the 1940s by playing 
boogie-woogie in Hollywood mus£ 
cals,died yesterday at Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center. He was 84. 

A spokeswoman for the Los An- 
geles hospital said that the Spaxrish- 
bom musician was admitted Tues- 
day. His death was attributed to a 
heart condition. 

Although Mr. Iturbi was pnri^j 
for popularizing classical music 
through his motion pictures, on the 
conceit stage he was reviewed and 
honored as the serious mmtit-inn he 
was. 

After a concert performance last 
yean* in nearby Pasadena, a critic 
said, “His virtues shins as brightly 
a ? cwer • - ■ He plays the piano beau- 
tifully, as always, but in that style 
winch we thought had gone out of 
style.” 

And in a 1966 review, when Mr. 
Iturbn was 70, the same critic, Mar- 
tin Becuhdmer of the Los Angeles 
Tunes, wrote that “at his best, as he 
was (in certain numbers on the pro- 
Iturbi is an artist of extraor- 
communication. He com- 
!«»■ t jul color to match 

fingers can still make'the’ 
seem easy.” 

Concert Tom 

One of ihe more hardy among 
touring virtuosos, Mr. Iturbi at his 
peak averaged nearly 190 concerts a 
year in the United States, Europe 
and South America. As recently as 
the 1977-78 season, he played 
and/or conducted about 40 con- 
certs. 

In earlier years, he often 
appeared in concert with his sister, 
Amparo, also a world-renowned 
concert pianist. She died in 1969. 

Mr. Iturbi first appeared in the 
movies in “Thousands Cheer” in 
1943 and went on to make Rim 
musicals with such. stars as Gene 
Kelly, Frank Sinatra, Kathryn 
Grayson and Jeannette Mac- 
Donald. 

But one of his most widely ac- 
claimed performances was in a 
movie in which he did not appear* 
He was the uncredited pianist who 
played the music of Frederic Cho- 
pin in “A Song to Remember,” a 
1945 picture starring Cornel Wilde 
as Chopin. His 1945 recording erf 1 a 
Chopin Polonaise sold more than I 
nuQion copies. 

‘Other 'signature pieces that audi- 
ences associated with Mr. Iturbi 
and which he often played as en- 
cores, were Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune,” Beethoven’s “Fuer EHse” 
and the music of Spanish compos- 
ers Albeniz and FyFTa 

His filing, in many of which he 
played himself, included “Music for 
Mimons,” “Anchors Aweigh,” 
“Two Girls and a Sailor,'' “Holiday 
in Mexico,” “That Midnight Kiss” 
and “The Birds and the Bees.” 


conservatories and once headed the 
piano faculty at the Conservatory 
of Geneva, a position once bdd by 
Franz Liszt. 

Mr. Iturbi made his American 
concert debut in 1929 and Ids con- 
ducting debut in Mexico in 1933. 
Although be became permanent 
conductor of the Rochester Phflhaiv 
iconic m 1936, a post he held until 
1944, he told an interviewer: 

“Fra me, it is better to conduct 
without boards of directors and mu- 
sic committees. 

“As h is, if I don’t like the job of 
conducting I can always play the pi- 
ano. For permanent conductors, if 
they do not please this hostess and 
that lady director, they lose their or- 
chestra and. then what can they 
dor 


Mr. Iturbi became an American 
citizen in 1941 and the foil owing 
January he joined the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, serving as an air courier and 
1 areas. 


"Family Tragedies 
Although Iturbi enjoyed profes- 



Environmental Factors 


Cancer Increasing in U.S.; 
Chemicals May Play Role 


sioual fame and fortune, his family 
life was marked by tragedy. His 


. tragedy. 

wife Maria, whom he married in 
1916, died soon after giving birth to 
a daughter in 1918. 

The daughter, also named Maria, 
committed suicide in 1946, ending a 
turbulent period in which Mr. Itur- 
bi once went to court to seek custo- 


ft— wiiMitunij 

Jose lturhi playing the piano in a 1964 photograph. 


dy of her two children, saying she 
was “not a fit person” to keep them. 

An oul-of -court agr eem ent was 
reached in which the dau ghter re- 
tained legal custody of the children, 
but they were to five with their 
grandfather. Three years later, Ma- 


ria shot herself. The childre n, bom 
of her marriage to violinist Stephan 
Hero, later were taken by then- fa- 
ther and another bitter custody 
fight ensued, ending with Mr. Iturbi 

— to Mr. Hero. 

'TOWNSEND 


Carey McWilliams , Noted Editor 9 Dies 


Bora in Spain 

Mr. Iturbi was the son of a 
Valencia, Spain, bfll collector who 
repaired and tuned pianos on the 
side. He is said to have learned to 


NEW YORK, June 29 (NYT) — 
Carey McWilliams, 74, editor of 
The Nation for two decades «nri a 
longtime crusader fra the rights of 
the underprivileged, has died 

Mr. Me Williams, wi^o had been 
ill, continued to write until a few 
days before his death on Friday, 
contributing a column to The Na- 
tion. He had served the liberal 
weekly magazine since (he end of 
World War H, as editor from 1955 
until his retirement in 1975. 

“He spoke unpopular truths,” 
Victor Navasky, editor of The Na- 
tion, said Friday. “Carey McWilli- 
ams was a rebel a humanist, a dem- 
ocrat with a small 4 <r and a radical 
liberal.” 

Originally schooled in law, Mr. 
MeWnfiams turned to writing in 
outrage over injustices to migrant 
workers and others during during 
the Depression and afterward He 
wrote for the New Republic maga- 
zine, the old New York newspaper 
PM and other publications before 
settling at The Nation. 

Among his more than 20 bocks 
were “Factories in the Field,” de- 
tailing the plight of migrants, on 
California farms; “ Prejudice,” a 
study of discrimination against Jap-. 
anesc-Americans. many of whom 
were interned on the West Coast 
dining World War II; “A Mask for 
Privilege,” dealing with anti-Semi- 
tism in America, and “Brothers Un- 
der the Skin,” which examined the 
status of several racial minority 
groups. 

A native of Steamboat Springs, 
Cohx, Mr. McWilliams earned a de- 


1938, he was appointed the state’s 
commissioner of Immigration amt 
Housing. A year later he published 
“Factories in the Field” 

. Mr. Mc Williams earned the en- 
mity of the large growers of farm 
produce, who made op the greatest 
single power bloc in California at 
the time. When Earl Warren, later 
to become duef justice of the Unit- 
ed States, was elected governor in 
1942 with support of tee growers, 
Mr. Mc Williams was dismiss ed as 
commissioner. 

Moving to New York, Mr. 
McWilliams never paused in his ad- 
vocacy fra causes. He joined with 
others to work fra governmental re- 
forms, or fought fra them by him- 
self. 

A prolific and energetic writer, he 
contributed articles, commentaries 
and book reviews to many pubfica- 


8 Killed in Indian Train 

NEW DELHI, June 29 (UM) — 
Eight persons were killed and sever- 
al injured in a train accident near a 
suburb here Friday. A stationary 
train was rammed Jarom the rear by 
a speeding outgoing train. 


tiems. Yet he was a 

in many ways. Not long before he 
relinqui shed the editorship of The 
Nation, he was invited to CSty Hall 
to receive a citation fra “distin- 
guished and exceptional service” in 
journafism. But in what colleagues 
said was characteristic, he gracious- 
ly declined to be present for the cer- 
emony. 

He always had time, however, to 
encourage contributors to the mag- 
azine ana other writers. A longtime 
associate said Friday that Mr. 
McWilliams made it a point to re- 
ply personally to any author who 
submitted a manuscript, taking spe- 
cial care to encourage young writ- 
ers. 

Although his health had been de- 
clining for more than a year, Mr. 
McWilliams was working on several 
articles for other journals in addi- 
tion to his column fra The Nation 
Mien he was hospitalized earlier 
this month. 

Bt an article completed shortly 
before his death, which will be pub- 
lished posthumously, he wanted of 
what he perceived as a threat of au- 
thoritarian control in America. 

— GLENN FOWLER 


WASHINGTON, June 29 (UFl) 
— After 30 years of stability, the 
cancra rare is increasing in the Unit- 
ed States. Toxic may be a 

factor in one-fifth of all cases, a 
government study says. 

“We estimate that occupational 
exposure to carcinogens is a factor 
in more than 20 percent of all can- 
cers,” said Gus Speth, chairman of 
the president's Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and he ad of the 18- 
agency Toxic Substances Strategy 
Committee. 

“The cancer incidence rate, after 
adjustments Ira age and increasing 
longevity of the population — a rate 
that had remained relatively stable 
fra the last three decades — in- 
creased about 10 percent between 
1970 and 1976” Mr. Speth said. 

“This does suggest some new or 
causal factor,” he said. “However, 
we don’t know if tone chemicals 
played a rede in this development. 
But h is a matter of great concern to 
us.” 

Environmental Causes 

The report said “the total envi- 
ronment, including lifestyle, person- 
al habits, hormonal factors, work 
and environmental exposure,” plays 
a significant role in causing 80 to 90 
percent of cancels. 

Robert Harris, a member of the 
council, said the production of 
chemicals took a “dramatic upturn” 
in the United States in the 1950s. 
Because some cancers take 25 or 30 
years to develop, he said, the in- 
creasing incidence of cancer in the 
mid-’70s is being reviewed. 

The American Industrial Health 
Council criticized Mi. Speth’ s com- 
ments, saying that he and others 
“unnecessarily alarm the public 
with indiscriminate charge and 
allegations based cm inconclusive 

data. 

“It is inexcusable for a responsi- 
ble federal agency to mign» scien- 
tific studies in this way just to gen- 
erate media attention,” the council 
added. 

The group also questioned the re- 
port’s conclusion that cancer inci- 
dence is rising, saying it was based 
on prdiminmy studies and mixed 
□oncomparable data. It “fails to 
take into account the age-specific 
decline in cancer incidence m age 
groups under 45.” 

The committee report noted that 
cancer is now the No. 2 cause of 
death in the United States after 
heart disease, canring about 400.000 
deaths annually. 


Officials announced Friday that 
four cancer research centers will else 
the apricot pit derivative to treat 
200 to 300 cancer patients whose 
cancers have not responded to other 
treatments. The cancer institute 
first announced almost two years 
ago that it would test Laetrile m an 
effort to settle the question. 

The tests will be on patients at 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn; the SI pan-Kettering Cancer 
Cento- in New York; tbeumveraty 
of Arizona; and the UCLA Medical 
Center in Los Angeles. 

Laetrile proponents claim that it 
is effective in treating cancer. Most 
doctors disagree, saying these has 
been no accepted research showing 
the treatment to be effective. 


Laetrile, a derivative of apricot 
pits, has long been banned by the 
federal government. Two years ago, 
however, a federal judge in Oklaho- 
ma ruled that cancer patients could 
use it under controlled conditions. 
Meanwhile, 20 states have legalized 
its use under certain condi tions. 

Paul Van Nevd, a spokesman fra 
(he National Cancer Institute, said 
the tests can finally begin because 
researchers at the Mayo Clinic have 
completed preliminary tests to 
determine whether patients receive 
dangerous amounts of cyanide from 
Laetrile. Apricot pits contain cya- 
nide. 

The test involved six persons 
treated with Laetrile, Mr. Van 
Nevel said. Five showed no toxic ef- 
fects. The sixth showed some traces 
of toxicity after eating large 
amounts of raw almonds, which ap- 
parently stimulate the release of cy- 
anide. 

The Mayo researchers concluded 
that the side effects were not serious 
enough to interfere with the tweting - 


Large Crack Forms 
In Mount St. Helens 


Laetrile Debate 

WASHINGTON, June 29 (AP) 
— The much-debated question of 
whether Laetrile cures cancer final- 


j^wifl be put to the lestnext month 


r the National Cancer Institute. 


VANCOUVER, Wash, June 29 
(UPI) — A tag crack baked open in 
the potentially explosive volcanic 
dome rising frimn the crater flora of 
Mount St- Helens, exposing a redd- 
ish glow of molten rock weffing up 
ftjjm de^^within the earth, sden- 

Seasmic activity has fallen to near 
zero in the mile-wide earthquake- 
scarred crater. A steam plume that 
had been steadily hissing more »h«m 
9,000 feet skyward fra nearfy a 
week dropped off, the UB. Geologi- 
cal Survey said. 

Spotter plane observers moved 
through a clearing cloud cover 
around the volcanic peak to report 
“a red glow from the dome.” 


play at age 3 and was teaching oth- gree from the University of Sooth- 
ers, older than himself, at 7. era California in 1927 and entered 

He studied at Valencia and Fans law practice in Los Angeles. In 


"2 - Ki’s conduct in the campaign, she 

~ - icfinedL 

... -- S he new ran fra office again, 

: ijrt retnnwd to the theater arid con- 
. .. stage occasionally during the 
’ ^^950s anri continued to be active as 

.. . V" ( private citizen in behalf of liberal 
" S&$uucs ; and candidates. ' j .' 

,. f - ' - Hekai Gahagan became an ao- 
, -„ -utss in the face of opposition from 
7 parents. At Barnard College she 

-I' Xjached the W5g and Cues dramatic^ ■ 
7: awl wrote plays in her Enghdi 
^b ’jcinse and acted in them. .Barry 
7-. ^Pajptaff Gribbfc, a playwright and 
J ..". . : "tmetjar, saw heir in one of these 
7 7. -xodws^^ offered her the 
ceding - role rri his play, “Shoot” 
Che only nratprofosnonal in the 
ast, die was singled out.for praise 
Ik jy the critics. 

dt Ten days suer, site appeared in a 
4*phra part In another jflay, which 
iiWi' f «».seor by William Brady, a pro- 

flanoi Condemns 


Barney Bigard, U.S. Jazz Musician, Dies 


NEW YORK, June 29 
Barney Bigard, 74, the i 
net soloist whose hquid low register 
tone complimented the legendary 
sound of the Duke Ellington Or- 
chestra during thel920s and 1930s, 
has died in Culver City, Calif. . 

A graduate of the New Orleans 
school, where he learned at the feet 
of tlte rad Creole masters — musi- 
cians such as Alphonse Picou and 
Lorenzo Tio — Mr .' Board’s ap- 
proach was firmly rooted m the jazz 
mainstream, though he is remem- 
bered by aficionados for his inrores- 
fflve work in the bands led by JeDy 
Roll Morton, King Oliver and Lou- 
is Armstrong, players who were 
mostly associated iwth Dsxzdand. • 

Mr. Bigard joined the bands of 
Octave Gasp ard and Albert Nichols 
before moving to Chicago in 1925, 
where he worked with Kmg Oliver. 


tioival lines covered the full range of 
the clarinet. 

He shared a pre-eminent stature 
with the Ellington band, alongside 
featured performers such as Johnny 


public schools of xrbnfiitific&r theo- 
ries of creation. 


Hodges, the saxophonist, and Sam 
ton, the tram 


(Tricky) Nanton, the trumpeter. 

.. jVir. Bigard wrote and recorded 
“Mood Indigo,” one of the best- 
known standards associated with 
the .Ellington organization, al- 
though he was said to have surren- 
dered the rights to the song to Ir- 
ving Mills, the music publisher who 
was also the EQingtan baud's road 
mana ge 


j 


pefecior to Die 


$POKYO, June 29 (AP) — Viet- 
' ttef s supreme' court . sentenced 
.'foang Van Bmi»j a. former Coro- 
■' asssast 'Party Politburo member; to 
m absentia last wwstfor bigh 

~J}aBoiv'J Hanoi radio said m. a 
: itoadcastmooitraedhere. 
r ihte Horn, ^75, .defected to China 
* W Jidy while on his way toJEast 


From 1926 until 1928, Mr. Bigard 
was featured with Chaifie Elgar and 
.retained to work with Oliver; ac- 
companying the bandleader to New 
York. Mr. Bigard then worked with 
Ixris,Rnssefl oefrae joining Effing- 
ton in 1928. 

Though he (acted brtehSdve . for- 
mal t raining , Mr.. Bigard was an ex- 
cellent technkaanwF 


, Sue K. Hicks 
MAD1SONVTLLE, TenCL, June 
29 (AP) — Sue K. Hi c ks , 84, an as- 
sistant prosecutor in the landmark 
1925 Scopes trial, died Friday. 

Mr. Hicks was named for his 
mother, who died when he was 
born. His name inspired the fait re- 
cording by Johnny Cash, “A Boy 
Named Sue” 


“Our motive right from the start 
was to test the anti-evolution law,” 
Mr. Hicks was quoted as saying in 
1975. “We wanted to get a convic- 
tion, and we wanted it appealed so 
that the Supreme Court could rule 
on its constitutionality.” 

Scopes lost and was fined $100. 
The anu-evolution law was not 
repealed until more than 30 years 
later. 

Mr. Hicks wasproud of his unu- 
sual first name. *T was the ' 
of nine children, and my 
died when I was bran,” be said. 
“My father gave me her name.” 


Italy Judge Assesses 
Court Costs to Carter 

FRANCA, Italy, 


unprovisa- 


Mr. Hides was an assistant Kfaea 
County attorney in May, 1925, and 
helped William Jennings Bryan 
prosecute John Scopes, a biology 
teacher, in a court test of Tennes- 
see’s law forbidding the tea chin g in 


MARTINA 
June 29 

today that President Carter must 
pay $4,800 in <coort costs and the 
U.S. government must recognize as 
its employees 15 Italian contract 
workers at a UJL Air Force unit in 
southern Italy. 

Court costs were charged against 
Mr- Carter because he was listed as 
legal representative of the UJ5. gov- 
ernment in the suit 


-:--.feisred China via Pakistan. 

I ijMx. H ptm, a. foander of Viel- 
: \1 'fet • Communist - Party, ■ was 
* If. iownifra JUs .jniOrCluDnese...^ views 


: official to defect to 
JHfosaid in Peking that Vietnam 
. fe mder the tbmiu) of the Soviet 
go on eco nomically, politically and 
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IMMERSION. 


The fastest route to command of a second language. 




Jf you have o big tanguoge requhwied and o smaO amount erf tine « 

whkh to (earn &- cnfiBerfez. Our exdqsMJ Total Immersion* program I I M . 

has proven to be the fastest, nwtiefiiedive way to learn a new language. | 

Youadubtoge"a'vw*^ oon »^ rf y^ 

RHe as Wo weeks. You learn your second language the same way you 
learned your 'first- by Speokmg if- From the tirne you enter your rrsi 
session you speak only the language ya/re leaning. If you're ready to 
tdkbusiiess abroad, mafce'f your ^busmen tocdlBerfa 
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Our colours. The first way to recognize the airplanes of Iberia, 
International Airlines of Spain. 

Red, Orange and Yellow. Three warm colours that symbolize the 
warmth of a country and its airline. And that's how we at Iberia are . 

You'll find our service warmer , more comfortable, friendlier. 

Ffy to any of our destinations: 54 cities in Europe, 25 in America, 

1 4 in Africa and 3 in the Middle East and Iberia will take care that you 
arrive satisfied. 

Arid that you keep fond memories of our Red, Orange and Yellow. 

The warmest colours. i 
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The Oil Link Is Broken 


Interesting and, at last, hopeful changes 
have begun to transform the ways in which 
the world uses energy. You wouldn’t neces- 
sarily learn of it in government pronounce- 
ments, since governments tend to think in- 
terms of laws passed and programs adopted. 
Sometimes governments seem to fall a bit be- 
hind reality, even in subjects like energy to 
which they devote enormous attention. There 
was a curious example a week ago in the dec- 
laration with which the leaders of the seven 
big industrial democracies ended their Ven- 
ice meeting on economic strategy. 

"We must break the existing link, ” the sev- 
en bravely stated, “between economic growth 
and consumption of oil, and we mean to do 
so in this decade.” But the link is already 
broken. It was broken in the last decade, visi- 
bly and dramatically. 

Until the first ofl crisis, seven years ago, 
most people took it for granted that energy 
and economic growth marched together in 
lockstep — that each percentage point of 
growth required 1 percent more energy. 
That’s the “existing link ” that Mr. Carter 
and his six colleagues were talking about. 
Until the latter 1970s, a lot of economists 
feared that any sustained attempt to hold 
down oil consumption would pitch the 
world’s economy into stagnation or worse. 
Some of them thought that any attempt to 
break the link would be a risky and uncertain 
venture. The seven statesmen in Venice were 
talking as though they still thoughL so. 


But the International Energy Agency has 
been tracking the change with detailed statis- 
tics — the most recent of which appeared a 
month before the Venice meeting. In the five 
years from 1973 to 1978. total energy con- 
sumption in the industrial world rose, in fact, 
only one-third as fast as economic output. 
That's a remarkable departure from the pat- 
tern of the 1 960s. 

The reasons for it are obvious. People are 
protecting themselves from rising fuel prices 
and the threat of shortages. Industry is in- 
stalling more efficient equipment Most 
countries — if not unfortunately, the United 
States — have jacked up their taxes on oil 
and gasoline. It’s true that this process did 
not proceed fast enough in the 1970s for con- 
sumers' own protection. Demand for oil 
climbed too high, setting off last year’s wild 
price increases and this year’s recession. The 
LEA points out, incidentally, that further 
dangerous oQ shortages are in prospect for 
the years immediately ahead. 

The industrial countries are going to have 
to do a lot more, quickly, to cut their need 
for oil. But they have already shown, perhaps 
to Lheir own surprise, that they can do it 
without paralyzing economic growth. The 
process of adjustment is already well along 
— further and more effectively than, appar- 
ently, the seven men at Venice r ealize d. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


More Hanoi Aggression 


In the 18 months since Vietnamese troops 
invaded Cambodia and pushed up toward 
Thailand, the powerfully aimed governments 
of Thailand and Vietnam have made a gener- 
ally successful effort to keep the inevitable 
tensions between them from getting out of 
hand. Their evident mutual deter mina tion to 
keep control has been observed with close 
self-interest by the United States, whose 
friendship and alliance with Thailand would 
make any clash between them a matter of 
special concern. Therein lies the significance 
of Vietnam’s recent incursions into Thailand, 
creating the first major confrontation be- 
tween these two regional powers. 

There is always the possibility that the 
Vietnamese were merely leaping at an oppor- 
tunity they had stumbled upon or exploiting 
one they had invented in order to humiliate 
the Thais. From the known sequence of 
events, however, another explanation ap- 
pears more plausible. In mid-June, the Thai 
Army escorted some 5,000-plus Cambodians 
back into Cambodia under a program of 
“humanitarian” repatriation overseen by the 
United Nations. Vietnam, however, claimed 
that the Thais were ushering old Pol Pot 
guerrillas and their families back into border 
areas controlled by the Cambodian resist- 
ance, all this as part of a broader Thai -Chi- 
nese campaign to block the extension of Viet- 
nam's influence beyond its borders. There 
followed the Vietnamese incursions, wreak- 


ing havoc in some refugee camps and taking 
a toll of military casualties as well. 

The Vietnamese have alternately denied 
that any intervention took place and de- 
scribed it as accidental. On the face of it, 
they do not seem to be looking to get into a 
war with Thailand at a time when they face 
continuing difficulties in their attempt to 
subdue Cambodia. At the same time, they 
are asking something difficult and rather in- 
consistent from Thailand. They are seeking, 
on the one hand, to open the border so that 
Thailand can be used as both a dumping 
ground for refugees generated by Hanoi’s ag- 
gression and a transit and supply point for 
food for hungry people re maining in Cambo- 
dia, and, on the other, they are seeking to 
dose the border, which is long and unavoid- 
ably porous, against the return of anti- Viet- 
namese resistance fighters. 

Secretary of State Muskie had it about 
right when he termed the incursions part of 
Vietnam's “ongoing aggression.” There 
would be no trouble if Vietnam had not in- 
vaded Cambodia in the first place. That is 
why it is right to call on Hanoi to withdraw, 
and to call on Moscow to restrain Hanoi. 
Lacking a suitable response, the United 
States has no choice but to do what it is 
doing — reaffirm its commitment to Thai- 
land and see that the Thais have the means to 
defend their territorial integrity. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


How Best to Cut Taxes 


Ronald Reagan has taken the initiative by 
calling for a $36- billion tax cut to take effect 
in January. Dutiful Republicans have begun 
to tack this proposal onto numerous pieces 
of legislation with the hope of embarrassing 
the Democrats into repeated denials. Presi- 
dent Carter has hinted at his own tax cut 
next year but was still shaking off the jet lag 
from the Venice summit when Mr. Reagan 
struck. Disheartened Senate Democrats 
therefore vowed to offer their own tax reduc- 
tion after Labor Day. 

Predictable business in an election year? 
Of course. No political genius is needed to 
see that there are votes to be won from the 
tax reduction, as the economy sinks ever 
deeper into recession. But one does not have 
to share Mr. Reagan’s fundamentalist faith 
to suspect that he is now partly right, on eco- 
nomic grounds alone. The time to plan a 
proper tax cut has probably arrived. 

The recession was never a good way to 
fight inflation. It was a desperate final gam- 
bit by an administration that had failed to 
cool the economy slowly, as promised. Now 
it is plain that the recession will be steep and 
deep, and the basic inflation rate, from which 
point the next recovery will begin, seems like- 
ly to be an ominously high 9 percent It is 
unlikely to drop lower unless the recession 
were driven recklessly into a depression. 

So the case for a relatively modest tax cut' 
of perhaps $30 billion, is sound: to prevent 
the recession from becoming even worse than 
predicted. The slide this quarter may turn 
out to be the most severe since World War II. 


And unless Congress acts on taxes, they will 
actually rise dramatically next year. Income 
taxes will climb as inflation keeps driving 
taxpayers into higher brackets. Scheduled in- 
creases in Social Security taxes and the new 
oil windfall tax will pull an extra $40 billion 
out of the private economy in 1981. That 
could delay recovery from the recession. 

Tuning the tax move is hard enough. 
Choosing the right kind seems to bore most 
people. Lower federal taxes can help end the 
recession, but they will not protect against a 
new round of virulent inflation. Mr. 
Reagan's 10-percent general income tax re- 
duction offers no such protection. And his 
faster tax write-offs for new investment offer 
not enough. 

This year, like last year and the year be- 
fore, the American economy needs to get off 
the inflation-recession roller coaster, whose 
path is becoming more dangerous in every 
cycle. How to cut taxes in ways that reduce 
rather than increase inflation remains the 
central problem. Tax cuts that would reward 
industries and workers who restrain prices 
and wages — and punish those who don’t — 
may not be easy to design or perfect in oper- 
ation. But they are possible and should at 
least be tried. Tax cuts are needed also to 
offset the mounting Social Security tax, 
which directly adds to prices and reduces 
wages. And tax cuts are needed to stimulate 
investment, not randomly but in ways that 
will improve the nation’s productivity. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

Jane 30, 1905 

ODESSA, Russia — The strike situation was 
greatly aggravated today by the arrival of the 
battleship Kniaz Potemkin, on which there had 
been a mutiny caused by a commander having a 
sailor shot for presenting a petition from the 
crew demanding belter food. The crew there- 
upon attacked the officers and, it is reported, 
murdered several of them. This morning the 
sailors of the Kniaz Potemkin bore the body of 
their dead comrade ashore, amid scenes of in- 
tense excitement A thousand dockers, strikers 
and others assembled on the shore with bared 
heads and passed in turn before the corpse, the 
lid having been removed. When the police at- 
tempted to disperse them they formed a ring 
around the coffin and defied them. 


Fifty Years Ago 

June 30, 1930 

LONDON — Internationa] peace as the medium 
through which the Fascist program in Italy shall 
be consummated was emphasized by Premier 
Mussolini in an interview published in the Ob- 
server today. The Italian dictator denied there 
were any “aggressive designs” in his program for 
a unified Italy, and asked his interviewer to “tell 
the world 1 want peace!” In an approved text 
returned to the interviewer, the Duce said: “The 
Fascist system, which has been in force for eight 
years, is such that a place has to be found for 
every small section of the population. Every pro- 
fession and trade must have its own particular 
niche, so that each may contribute the maximum 
amount of energy to the power and efficiency of 
the state." 


or- 
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Kennedy and the Updating of Liberalism 



W ASHINGTON — At the age of 48. Ted 
Kennedy has time aplenty to recover 
from a loss to Jimmy Carter in the 1980 Dem- 
ocratic nomination battle. He could head his 
party’s ticket in any election for the rest of 
this century. But there is increasing evidence 
that in the course of his losing effort to deny 
Carter a second term, Kennedy may have 
missed a chance to put his stamp on the future 
of the Democratic Party’s policies. 

The most dramatic indication of this devel- 
opment came from a most unlikely source — 
Kennedy’s own liberal Senate colleague from 
Massachusetts, Paul Tsongas. 

Tsongas is personally devoted to Kennedy 
and politically obligated to him for crucial 
support in his 1978 upseL victory over Repub- 
lican incumbent Edward Brooke. The whole 
Tsongas family has been out campaigning for 
Kennedy, and Tsongas' top aide, Dennis Kan- 
in, ran the Kennedy effort in New Hampshire. 

But in a speech earlier this month to (he 
national convention of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action (ADA), Tsongas clearly and de- 
liberately said that liberalism cannot prevail 
in the Iasi 20 yean of this century with the 
policies and views espoused by Kennedy in 
the 1980 campaign. And in an interview last 
week, he pronounced the kind of liberalism 
with which his colleague is identified as 
“passe.” Coming from Tsongas. that is a stun- 
ning judgment. 

The symbolism of the ADA convention was 
itself remarkable. For more than three dec- 
ades, ADA has proclaimed itself the living 
link to the New Deal-Fair Deal era, Tsongas’ 
address came immediately after Kennedy had 
won cheers from the old liberals by repeating 
the traditional formulas that gained him the 
ADA’s presidential endorsement. 


By David S. Broder 

Tsongas did not minc e words. In contrast to 
Kennedy’s denunciation of oil company prof- 
its, Tsongas said this: “The energy crisis in- 
volves one basic fact — that oil is a finite and 
diminishing resource. Many liberals attack 
this issue by attacking the oil companies. 
Emotionally satisfying, yes. An answer to the 
problem — hell, no." 

■ He faulted the congressional liberals who 
had killed President Carter’s proposals to in- 
crease gasoline taxes as an energy conserva- 
tion measure; Kennedy was one of them. Such 
liberals claim they want to protect the con- 
sumer, Tsongas said. “That’s fine for today, 
but in the long term, to protect the consumer 
from the reality of the energy crisis is to de- 
‘ sLroy him. " 

Dated Formulas 

In a similar vein, and to the displeasure of 
some older ADA members, Tsongas also 
asked when liberals would prod the unions to 
“demand productivity gains as part of their 
contracts;" when those, like Kennedy, who re- 
ject nuclear power would face up to the “se- 
vere problems” of increased com usage, and 
why it should “be left to the conservatives to 
champion the cause of the Afghan freedom 
fighters." 

In an interview, Tsongas made every effort 
to spare Kennedy from direct criticism and to 
stress his own support for the senator's 1980 
candidacy. His purpose, he said, was to speak 
as a liberal — with one of the highest ADA 
ratings in the Senate — to fellow liberals 
about his concern for the future. 

“Liberalism," he said in the speech, “must 
extricate itself from the 1960s ... and we 
must have the answers that seem relevant and 


appropriate to the generation of potential lib- 
erals." He added in the interview: “If the basis 
of liberalism is just 1960s rhetoric, (hen the 
last meeting of liberals will inevitably be held 
in an old fours’ home." 

Tsongas is not alone in his impatience with 
the old liberal formulas. Gary Hart, the sena- 
tor from Colorado who was the manager of 
George McGovern’s 1972 presidential cam- 
paign, is another who has argued that the lib- 
eral formulas of the past are almost irrelevant 
to the political challenges of the ’80s. 

Tsongas is 39 and Hart just three years old- 
er. Their eyes are focused on the next genera- 
tion of voters. “Every group of interns I talk 
to," Tsongas said, referring to college students 
and other youths working this summer on 
Capitol HHL, “are all for John. Anderson. 
Their new of the wodd is very different than 
that of the 1960s liberals.” 

“The Reagan candidacy is the result of the 
bankruptcy of liberalism,” be said. “Either 
we’re going to leave the future to conserva- 
tives, with all their Cold War baggage, or 
we’re going to begin to find a new rationale 
and a new definition of liberalism.” 

“By 1984," Tsongas said, tyoullsee an An- 
derson-type candidacy on the Democratic side 
— a nan-flaky Jerry Brown who recognizes 
the limi ts and constraints of this period.” He 
is not sure, be said, that there is such a person 
today, but he is convinced that “the historical 

forces win create such a person.” 

That does not sound like a description of 
Ted Kennedy. And when evean Paul Tsongas 
says that the policies Kennedy propounds are 
“passe," you can be pretty sure that an era. is 
passing. 

01980, The Washington Past 


Russia’s Afghan Adventure Is Far From Over 


By Tyler Marshall 


N EW DELHI — The Soviet an- 
nouncement of a limited 
withdrawal of combat troops from 
Afghanistan should not be mistaken 
for the be ginning of the end of Rus- 
sian involvement. Contrary to the 
assertion of Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev that the withdrawal was 
possible because life in Afghanistan 
was “gradually returning to nor- 
mal,” the opposite is true: Condi- 
tions remain so chaotic that it is im- 
possible for the Russians to leave. 

The timing of the announcement, 
during the Venice summit and a few 
weeks before the Moscow Olym- 
pics. has given the Russians maxi- 
mum propaganda mileage. Analysts 
here interpret the move as a signal 
to the West that the Russians may 
eventually be willing to extricate 
themselves militarily from Afghani- 
stan. It is not, however, what Bre- 
zhnev implied — the beginning of a 
large-scale pullout. 

Self-Sustaining 

“Now they want to see what the 
other side will do.” said a senior In- 
dian political analyst who recently 
met high-level Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry officials in Moscow. 

The Russians may have fallen 
into the trap of believing their own 


A proliferation of wDd rumors, 
exaggerated reports and misinfor- 
mation from ail sides makes it im- 
possible to know bow successful the 
insurgents are on a national scale. 
But several indicators suggest 
strongly that Afghan life is definite- 
ly not “gradually returning to nor- 
mal." as Brezhnev put iL 

The recent level of helicopter and 
fighter activity from Kabul’s inter- 
national airport indicates far more 
than token insurgency in the moun- 
tains around the capital and in 
neighboring provinces. Reliable re- 
ports, including eyewitness ac- 
counts of Western correspondents 
who have accompanied guerrilla op- 
erations, indicate that the govern- 
ment's control over much of eastern 
Afghanistan is at best tenuous and 
at times nonexistent. 

Flying from Kabul one day last 
week, a small P akistan Internation- 
al Airlines plane followed the main 
arterial road east from the capital, 
toward Jalalabad and the Knyber 
Pass, for nearly 50 miles. Over the 
entire stretch only one vehicle was 
seen on the road. Insurgents have 
turned any attempt to travel the 
road — once the country's econom- 
ic lifeline — into a dangerous gam- 
ble. An embassy in Kabul that re- 


disunified. Deqp divisions in the 
ruling People’s Democratic Party 
now add to its underlying weakness. 
Splits within splits snow under the 
strain of the crisis. 

And the fractious nature of the 
insurgent forces fighting to over- 
throw the government and take 
power themselves persists despite 
numerous attempts to unity them. 
Yet behind these groups stand the 
vast majority of Afghans, many of 
whom are fighting for the right to 
be left alone by everyone. 

r 

Unlike Vietnam 

In the present circumstances, any 
substantial Soviet withdrawal 
would almost certainly lead to the 
collapse of the Ka rra af government, 
plun g in g the nation into total insta- 
bility. In that event, it is likely that 


bility an their southern flank. Un- 
less the Karmal government by 
some mirade can broaden its sup- 
port, Soviet farces wjQQ have to stay 
in Afghanistan .until its admmistra- " 
tion is eventually replaced. 

Anyone regarded as a Russian 
puppet will nave a hard time win- 
ning acceptance; Karmal is proof of 
that. Afghans arriving in India indi- 
cate he is widely acknowledged to 
be better than his ruthless predeces- 
sor, HafizuQah Amin, bat they do 
not forgive him for riding to power 
on Russian shoulders. 

And it will be difficult to deflate 
the . heightened political expecta- 
tions of the numerous Pakistan- and 
Iran-based rebel groups. After years 
of struggling in obscurity against 
successive governments in Kabul, 
the Moslem insurgents have become 


propaganda that the "other side” — centiy shipped excess furniture to 


the United States — can do some- 
thing that would significantly di- 
minish the depth or opposition to 
the Marxist regime in Kabul. 

Some pressure might be applied 
to curtail the modest flow of sup- 
plies to Pakistan -based insurgent 
groups. Bat the impact there would 
be marginal for a basic characteris- 
tic of the insurgency that grips vir- 
tually every comer "of Afgh anistan. 
a staunchly conservative Moslem 
nation of 17 million, is that it is 
largely uncoordinated and self-sus- 
taining. Many of the insurgents’ 
weapons and much of the ammuni- 
tion and supplies are captured from 
or handed over by demoralized or 
defeated Afghan Army units. 

So. if the Russians are hoping 
that their announcement will reduce 
insurgent activity and foster accept- 
ance of Babrak Karmal. they are in 
for a disappointment. 

The International Herald Tri- 
bune welcomes letters from read- 
ers. Short letters have a better 
chance of being published. .411 let- 
ters are subject to condensation 
for space reasons. Anonymous 
letters will not be considered for 
publication. Writers may request 
that their letters be signed only 
with initials but preference will be 
given to those fully signed and 
bearing the writer's complete 
address. The Herald Tribune 
cannot acknowledge letters sent 
to the editor. 


Pakistan reported that it took the 
driver five or six attempts over the 
period of a month to get through. 

Buoyant Mood 

Meanwhile, there is an increas- 
ingly buoyant mood among 
Moslem insurgent leaders in 
Peshawar. Pakistan. The mood is 
one normally boro of success, not 
failure. 

If one heeds this and other evi- 
dence that opposition to the Marx- 
ist government is stronger today 
and more effective than on the day 
the Russians arrived, the inescapa- 
ble conclusion is that they cannot 
afford to leave. 

When they invaded Afghanistan 
six months ago. the Russians effec- 
tively destroyed what little re- 
mained of the Marxist regime’s abil- 
ity to survive on its own. The 
80.000-strong Afghan Army has 
probably suffered more since the 
Soviet arrival than at any time since 
the April, 1978, coup' that first 
brought Marxists to power. The hu- 
miliating Soviet militar y presence 
and a sharp rise in desertions have 
left the already weakened anxry 
crippled. By most assessments, it 
would be incapable of holding its 
own against a resistance movement 

that has steadily increased in 
strength since the Soviet invasion. 

For the Russians, the sad truth is 
that six' months into an occupation 
that they insisted was aimed at sta- 
bilizing the country, Afghanistan’s 
political landscape is completely 


a radical Islamic leadership international heroes thnnlrs to (he 

to that in Iran 'would eventually Russians. The rebel groups have 
emerge that would be hostile to sniffed the scent of success. Their 
the Russians. goal is Kabul and an Islamic gov- 

Moscow can tolerate neither in- emmeat Any new r egime in Kabul 
stability nor a hostile government in would have to be able to acoommo- 
Kabul. Unlike the United States in date or confront them. 

Vietnam, the Russians cannot sim- Ahruurt Kmntnr 

ply decide that they made a mis- ^unon amply 

take, and wash their bands of Af- Successive purges by Afgham- 
ghanistan. The two countries share stan’s first Marxist leader, Nur 
a 1 . 200 -nrile border. The Russians Mohammed TaraJci, and by bos suo- 
perceive instability and hei ghtened cessor, Amin, have left its. shallow 
Islamic religious awareness — let reserve of potential leaders almost 
alone a hostile government — ^as a empty. A few pre-Marxist political 
direct internal threat to the security leaders who might be able to coxn- 
of their own heavily Moslem south- mand enough support to govern. 


ern republics. 

The questic 
viet leadershi 


confronting the So- 
nora is not whether 


to slay in Afghanistan or to with- 
draw. It is how to find some fonnu- 


have been mentioned. F armer King 
Zahir Shah, overthrown in 1973 and* 
now Irving in Rome, is respected in 
part of rural Afghanistan, including 
the violently anti-government 
Kunar Valley. . 


draw. It is how to find some fonnu- violently anti -government 

la that would allow a friendly gov- Kunar Valley, 
eminent in Kabul to stand on its While it is unlikely that the Rns- 
owu feet- sians would want to restore the Hng 

The Soviet willingness to throttle to power, they mighrh* ' willing to 
back on unpopular Marxist reforms settle on one of ms assoaate&But 
and let Karmal do such thing s as until they can find someone acccpt- 
rqjlace the revolutionary red flag able both to themselves and the Af- 
witb the traditional Afghan tricolor ghan people, Soviet forces wfll stay 
mdicates that even more than the m Afghanistan, 
revolution, the Russians want sta- o/astt The LosAntdes Tones. . 


Choosing 
A Future 
For Labor 


By Wayland Young 

L ONDON — After its annual 
conference at the end of Sep- 
tember, the Labor Party will either 
split or patch up its 10-year-old civil 
war - and, probably under a new 
leader, continue to function as the 
effective coalition of the left in Brit- 
ish politics. 

There’s nothing new about fac- 
tions, and the conflict between the 
Labor Party’s factions has always 
been highly audible; this is because 
its wealth has always been its 
words, while traditionally the Con- 
servative Party’s wealth has been its 
wealth. 

To call the Labor factions left 
and right is quite misleading. They 
are in foot oligarchic andparlia- 
mentaiy (or democratic.) The oli- 
garchs believe that though power 
must serve the people, it should be 
exercised by a small elite consisting 
partly of self- appointed constituen- 
cy activists and partly of trade un- 
ion leaders brandishing cards with 
millions of members written on 
them, the meaning of which is fi- 
nancial, not political. 

The parliamentarians, on the 
other hand, believe that power must 
not only serve tire people, but must 
be exercised above all by those di- 
rectly elected by the people, the 
members of Parliament itself. 

For the present, the oligarchs 
have control of the extra-parliamen - 
lary organs of the party: the confer- 
ence, the National Executive Com- 
mittee, and (he party bureaucracy. 
They are for neutralism, unilateral 
disarmament, a siege economy out- 
side the EEC class war, inflation- 
ary government' spending, and a 
milknarian policy to nationalize ev- 
erything tomorrow, some of it with- 
out compensation- 

Riven Party 

The parliamentarians are for 
NATO, multilateral disarmament, 
staying in the EEC if it is at all pos- 
able. reducing class distinctions, 
and continuous adjustment to the 
mixed economy. 

The intensity of the battle at last 
year's conference caused the deci- 
sion to refer everything to a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and especially the 
60-year-6Ld constitution of the par- 
ty, whence come most of these 
woes. Unfortunately, the leaders of 
the factions amply appointed them- 
selves to the committee, which is 
thn« a scale model of the riven party 
itself, and has an inbuilt majority of 
oligarchs. It is now beginning to an- 
nounce what appear to be its rec- 
ommendations, though it has not 
yet written its report 
Three familiar planks of the oli- 
garchic faction are still alive and 
Jacking: The party Leader, who ei- 
ther is or can be expected to be 
prime minister, should be elected 
no longer by tire Labor members of 
Parliament but by a new college, 
half parliamentary and half not; the 
election manifesto should be settled 
by extra-parliamentary organs, and 
members of Parliament should be 
automatically subjected to the pit 
cess of re-selection by tbeir loc 
party machines between elections, 
whether anybody is discontented 
with them, or not These reforms 
could impose upon the elected rep- 
resentatives of the British people a 
leader and a program that they do 
not want. _ 

Rally or Split 

• The full report of the committee, 
which may contain some good 
things, too, will be submitted to the 
party conference. If these three 
anti-Pariiament changes are carried, 
and if unilateral disarmament and 
leaving the EEC are also carried, as 
impossible, then the.party wOl' split 
This will mean mat at the 1984 
election either the Conservatives 
will be returned again with an over 
all majority or the balance will be 
held by an alliance of the Liberal 
Party with a new social democratic 


The main advantage of a split 
would be that a new center group- 
ing holding the balance could se- 
cure proportional representation for 
Britain at last. The first election 
hdd by that method might bring a r: 
turnout higher than ever seen, and a i 
consequent return of faith in the 
democratic process that amid begin 
to rejuvenate Britain’s social fabncT 

Bui this might not happen; and 
the price of a split without It would 
be (be disappearance of therumpof 
the old Labor Party into some find- ; 
evant dogmatic quagmire. This 
would be sad for many, because for 
half a. century now that explosive 
amalgam of Marx, Methodism and 
Bernard Shaw has constituted a nat- 
ural democratic socialist Left to op- fc 
pose a natural democratic capitalist 
right in a free Parliament. j, 

The most likely outcome is stil 
that enough of the oligarchs win re- 
member in time that it is easier to 


to power, they might be wilting to capture a party ma<j>in» than m 
settle on one of his associates. Rut capture the spirit erf a profoundly 
until they can find someone accept- democratic and levelheaded Deonle. 


democratic and levelheaded people: 1 
In that case, the party will not split, 
or it will only drop a negligible 
splinter. 

CinaOL Inunualtmcd Herald Tribune. 
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^ C ^ d ^" eleCt 7^^° Bdan ^ 9“* again smromided by the military, indwfiog outgoing President, Gen. Francisco Morales Bermudez, third from left Mr. Bdanode was last in military company when be was overthrown in 1968L 


fanaPSnacb 


The Return of ' The Architect ? 


■ - "T IMA (NYT)— In Pern's long, 

tarian nritito wy officers \ 


the surrogates of 


i anthori- 
famiKefi, 


- . _ again swept his country with a populist campaign for civilian constitu- 
- .. :tinwa 1 : m wMT n n«rt • ' 

. _ 17-v- Tn tSfr first national dections ritir* he last w6n the presidency in 
- '1963, Mr. B daimdr. defeated 11 other canriidut es, 

/jT-V- “I have only words of gratitude for the voters and I hope that their 
: support wfll be extended to ottr government,” Mr. Brfamwtft said fot 

77."" lowing the elections. 

7 -7 ' : . .^.Bkeadb«Mlei%:wito studied; architecture and spent most of his 
! , decade; of edle in the United States, said he expected to establish a 

. 7 7 “way cardial relationship” with Washington. President Caria', in a 
7-7, . message, called theetection a “wdcome affirmation” of democracy. 

. ■ 7: Store! as Symbol 

■ 777 Mr- Bdannde, who has carried a shovel as his political symbol and 

- : 7 : campaigned on the theme “Pfem for the Penmans," has long been an 

- — ' exponent of new agrarian, social and economic policies in a nation of 

~ 18 mil Ho n people faced with, staggering lmempfoyment, a 70 percent 

- — inflation ate and wide disparities m the distribution of wealth. 

: -vt- 1. He has pledged to create a million jobs through a variety of projects, 
; r.vtb step up industrial and agricultural production, to combat wide- 
- 7 spread poverty and malnutrition and to respect human rights and re- 
• 7 store freedom of the press. He has also promised to seek large foreign 
••:v cqxtal investments in Permian mining, petroleum and other indns- 


During Ins first .aborted term as president, Mr. Bdaamde was best 
known for Ins programs of land distribution to peasants and far an 
attempt, regarded variously as visionary and foolhardy, to build a 
5,900-nnle highway along the eastern slopes of the Andes as a means of 
..bringing dvihzatioa into remote arms. 

. Teaching Exile 

Deposed by the inflitaiy in 1968 during the last year of his 6-year 
.tarn, Mr. Bdannde spent the ensuing decade in enle in the United 


States; teaching at Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins and Georre 
Washington Universities. 

A flay orator and a shrewd potitirian, Mr. Bdaimde often speaks of 
his belief that Peru’s future lies in the strength of its ancient Inca 
heritage, a theme that evokes native pride and wrions of the Ugh civili- 
zation that ruled Peru when the Spanish' arrived in the 16th century. 

Bon in Lima cm OcL 7, 1912, Mr. the scion of an old, 

aristocratic Peruvian family that has played an important part in the 
nation’s political history. His father was prime minister and also served 
as ambassador to Mexico and Chile. His great grandfather was finance 

minis ter. 

A husky, athletic, dark-eyed man with the affability of a Rotary Club 
president, Mr. Bdannde is a devout Roman Catholic who does not 
smnl-e or drink alcoholic beverages. Fluent in English and French, he 
has written extensively on Peruvian history, culture and sociology. He 
is a qualified aircraft pilot and loves to swim and sail small boats. He is 
marned to Violeta Correa, his secretary during his first term, and has 
three children by a previous marriage. 

Long PoBtical Career 

He attended schools in France and the United States during years 
when his father was in political exile and became an architect and 
urban planner, acquiring “The Architect” as his nickname along the 
way. Hie entered politics in 1944 and was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, the lower house of the Peruvian congress, in the following 
Y“r-. 

In 1956, he founded the Popular Action Party and.ran for president 
on a platform that .stressed sdf-hdp and self-reliance for the masses. 
He soon attracted a large following and, though he campaigned only 
six weeks, narrowly lost to a heavily-favored riviiL He ran agam in 1962 
and, when he agam lost by a narrow margin, he charged widespread 
election fraud. 


Civilians Set to Assume Power; 
Country Bids Farewell to Arms 


The military supported him, seized power ten 
election results and set another election for the fi 
won the presidency by a wide margin. ' 


>, annulled the 
year, when he 


No Major Foreign Policy Changes Expected 


..'"IMA (my— It seems unlikely 
‘if. that President-elect Fernando 
Itepmde .. will .make substantial 
fflngesin Peru's foreign policy. Aa 
A djected government, the new st>r 
Tetdready counts on tfaegoodWill 
‘ fife United States, where Mr. Bc- 
jSoadti spent mbit, of Bis tarig- years 
Tente. His- party’s manifesto said 
Jt*Thitd Wqridappioach” would 
.^ tised sdectivdy and that the 
hole Question of nonaluDment re- 


ared reassessment; 

jflw» miHtar y government ■ that 

ttc tower in 1968 attempted to 

• n—ilr fi,. . .** - m * - f luli rt U B 


... ' rosf orm Peru's foreign relations 
-pthe same way it did every other 
\yectof the fife of the country, 
v - expropriation of the lntema- 

. ted. Petroleum Company's instal- 
. Sons on the 'north coast was a 
gmatic first .act of defiance 
; trard the United States. IPC was 
. i £tnm subsidiary, that, bad been 
touting with successive govem- 
enis f ocdecades 'pwr its conces- 
jMi. And it was tW«n- President 

‘ -fe&ando Bdaunde’s alleged failure 
«come to an honorable settlement 
;Mt gC that precipitated the Oct 

- Site ■ assertive -nationalism ebar- 
ierized the 7-year presidency of 

- ‘ in. Juan Vdasco Alvarado. The 

C eqiropriatifHi and other radical • 
'hr provoked the resentment and 
qaciotL erf the United States and 
t the tone, for several years of 
• are and acrimonious disputes bc- 
«n die two countries. 

/ Compensation Agreement 

The disputes only «wnc to an end 
• early 1974- when an agreement 
w finally reached on the payment 
: compensation to expropriated 
A companies fit the meantime, 
te United States had organized a 
Pttu by the mul t ilate ra l 
fldmg and the Peruvian 

ritnuneofs efforts to attract pri- 
de investment on its own terms 
tee largely unsuccessful. ' 

% 1974 Pern's intematkmalpoa- 


meaite m Bolivia and Chile had been 
overthrown in right-wing coops* 
and Pern felt increasingly isolated 
in Latin America. 

Chile, with whom Peru had a 
long-standing rivalry dating back to 
the War of the Pacific (1879-83), 
was regarded as a particularly dan- 
gerous threat, and die two countries 
MihnrVeri on. an aims race that in- 
volved Peru in vast expenditure on 
sophisticated Soviet weaponry that 
it could not afford. • 

The early years of the Vdasco 
government were marked by a 
heady opening in foreign relations. 


Pern established friendly relations 
with all the Communist countries 
and became a champion of Cuba in 
its long-running feud with the Or- 
ganization of American S tates. 

At the same time, 'Peru became 
an active member of and spokes- 
man for the movement of non- 
aligned nations, playing host to 
their foreign nrimkers’ conference 
in 1975. 

New World Role 

Aii outspoken role on the world 
stage was something quite new to 
Peru, and for a few years it became 



, ■ "* •» * • - ' • « * 

'! ! • *• . • : ' • « 



wficai to pursue an aggressive for- 
^ {policy, lik&rhmded - gowm- 


1^ MoyiOlblM 

Fffli^ar Faces: Govemmeiffs come and go in Pan, btrt the 
faces of ratal wonwo on UsSmsoA innarkets remain the same. 


me of the leading Third Wodd 
countries, setting the pace in de- 
manding a restructuring of the 
world economy and of international 
organizations. It was druing tins pe- 
riod, that Peru’s doctrine of a 200- 
mile limit of territorial waters — 
first put forth in 1947 — began to 
win converts. j 

Gen. Velasco’s replacement by 
Gen. Francisco Morales Bermudez 
in August 1975 brought significant 
changes in foreign policy as well as 
in other areas of government. Peru's 
Third World connections were 
played down and more emphasis 
was placed on improv in g relations 

with immediate neighbors. 

Andean Pact 

The Andean Pact — Bolivia, 
Peru, Colombia, Ecuador and Vene- 
zuela — took on new importance, 
and it was in this area that Peru’s 
most interesting recent policy initia- 
tive took place. Then Foreign Min- 
ister Carlos Garcia Bedoya took a 
leading part in organizing collective 
Andean s u p por t for the Sandhnsta 
National Liberation Front in Nicar- 
agua in the closing stages of its ef- 
forts to oust Gen. Anastasio Somo- 
za, helping to give the Andean 
grouping a political dimension it 
had previously lacked. 

A few months' ago, Pern became 
embroiled in the dispute with Cuba 
that was the forerunner of a mass 
exodus of Cubans from the island 
This incident appears to reflect the 
rbung ft that had come over Peru’s 
foreign stance since the days of 
Gen. Vdasco. 

Peru’s ambassador in Havana 
refused to give asylum to a group of 
Cubans who burst into the embassy 
demanding protection. The ambas- 
sador agreed with Cuban authori- 
ties that they were not political ref- 
ugees and therefore had no right to 
asylum, a point of view which cost 
him his post in the foreign service: 
After the Cubans withdrew police 
protection at the embassy, more 
than 10,000 persons jammed into it 
Relations with Cuba subsequently 

fdl to a voy low ebb. 

— CJBL 


By Colin Harding 

L IMA (IHT) — Since the armed 
forces seized power in the ear- 
ly hours of October 3, 1968, Peru 
has undergone successive traumas 
resulting from an attempt to mate 
the complex, intractable country 
over into something entirely new. 

The principal legacy of the so- 
called “Peruvian revolution” was a 
financial crisis of terrifying propor- 
tions, stabilized relatively quickly 
but at great soda] cost through an 
austerity program that is still in ef- 
fect 

In the stabilization process, many 
changes made by the military and 
their civilian advisers were thrown 
into reverse. 

Finally, and almost as though the 
previous 12 years had never hap- 
pened, the same man who was bun- 
dled onto a plane to Argentina on 
that October night has returned in 
triumph, elected president once 
again by a handsome majority. 

Most Pressing Task 

Following his inauguration July 
28, the most pressing task for Fer- 
nando Bdannde Terry will be to re- 
store domestic economic activity to 
an acceptable level 
Mr. Bdannde has promised to 
create 1 million new jobs over the 
next two years. He will probably re- 
peat methods used during his first 
presidential teem, when he made 
small-scale, local public works proj- 
ects the basis of a social and eco- 
nomic development effort known as 
“popular cooperation.” 

The question remains how much 
public money can be put into such 
programs without fueling inflation 
and provoking conflict with the 
business groups that have offered 


D ~ espite improvements in in- 
ternal m mmnnicarinns, 
Peru remains a country of dis- 
tinct personalities determined 
largely by the north-south divi- 
sions of la selva, la sierra and la 
costa — the vast Amazonian sa- 
vannah, the Andean hi ghlands 
and the arid coasL 
Asked to sum up the differ- 
ence, a musician playing at a 
Saturday night dance in a tiny 
village ahwig a tributary of the 
Amazon said, “It’s easy — the 
serrano moves only his shoul- 
ders when he dances.- People 
from the costa and the setva- 


the incoming government their 
wholehearted support. 

" In the 1960s Mr. Bdannde tried 
to capitalize on thejne-Colombian. 
Indian traditions of mutual help, 
discipline and hard work to drag 
Peru up by its bootstraps. He was 
also a great believer in the potential 
of the vast, undeveloped Amazon 
jungle region as a generator of 
wealth for the future. 

But he was hamstrung by a hos- 
tile opposition majority m congress, 
increasingly severe financial prob- 
lems and some colleagues who were 
less sc rupulously honest than he 

The young officers surrounding 
Gen. Joan Vdasco Alvarado, the 
senior army co mmander and new 
president, were fired by a far more 
radical vision than Mr. Bdaunde’s 
rather naive and paternalistic view 
of happy peasants building roads 
and fences in the hills and forests 
while homegrown industries flour- 
ished in the coastal cities. 

They saw a society still dominat- 
ed by the traditional ruling groups 
in league with big foreign corpora- 
tions, between them controEng all 
the country’s baric wealth — land, 
mi n e s , industry and the financial 
system. Poverty, illiteracy and un- 
employment were widespread, par- 
ticularly in the backward rural , 
areas, and the recent growth of. 
manufacturing industry in the dries 
had failed to absorb all the mi- 
grants from the countryside. , 

It was only a few years since the 
central bank had ceased to be a pri- 
vate institution, and the state was! 
stiB weak and powerless to do much' 
to direct the course erf events, even 
by comparison with other Latin 
American countries. Until the late 
1950s, Peru had bear a country run 


.At a Glance. 


move everything. 

More than 50 percent of the 
country's 18 million inhabitants 
are Indians, descendants erf a 

Guf at one time across a tfaxniof 
South America. Mestizos _or' 
chollos, the mixture of Indians 
and the Spanish conquerors, 
make up another 37 percent and 
Europeans about 13 percent 

Peru is the borne of most of 
the world's hot peppers; an 
amazing array of potatoes, Chi- 
nese restaurants called cfiifas, a 
little-known black African 
coastal culture that has added 
'much to the country’s music 
through an intriguing instru- 
ment called a agon — a wooden 
box used as a percussion instru- 
jment — and a love of intrigue 
and conversation easily discerni- 
ble throughout its history, 

• Peru has been well-saved by 
novelists surd poets tike Jose 
Maria Arguedas, Mario Vargas. 


Llosa and Cesar Va&qo who 
have successfully portrayed the 
country’s special characteristics. 

Pent is full of archeological 
and architectural wonders from 
the Inca fortress at Macchu Pi- 
chu and the churches of Cuzco 
: to the beautiful tapestries of the 
Paracas culture. 

ft is a country that has often 
resorted to forced political exile 
for those out of favor and where 
the sflmg names pepper the pag- 
es of its history. 

In the same country Indian 
children count in Ouechua while 
children with Fngnufi surnames 
ride surfboards at the beach 
near Lima. 


by land and mine owners that lived 
off exporting raw materials. The 
central government did little to in- 
terfere with this arrangement 
The radical army officers were 
determined to chan ge al l that, over - 
throwi n g; the oligarchy and malrmg 
the state the instrument for rapid 
economic development and pro- 
found social transformations. In 
tins way they believed Peru would 
gain control over its own sources of 
wealth. 

The potential was enormous — 
well-watered valleys producing cash 
crops for export, mines full of the 
most important minerals, seas teem- 
ing with fish and one erf the largest 
stands of timber in the world. All 
that was needed was planning, or- 
ganization and direction. 

Military Think Tank 

At the same time, the men who 
had come op with their visions at 
CAEM, the mili tary think 
were resolved that there would be 
no room in the new Peru for the old 
politics. Mr. Bdaunde's ministers 
either went into exile or were im- 
prisoned. Other parties went into 
virtual recess. _ 

In their place, the nxQitiuy and 
tbdr civilian advisers — many of 
them survivors of the short-lived ru-. 
ral guerrilla movement crashed by 
tbe armed forces and the radical, 
university-based organizations of 
the previous decade — believed that 
the full potential of the country 
could be realized by getting the 
population involved at the grass 
roots level 

Some of the “popular coopera- 
tion” agencies set up under Mr. Be- 
iaunde’s government wore retained 
and brought together with new bod-' 
ies under a angle, state-controlled 
“social mbbttization” department 
The armed forces first basic 
c h a nge s in the ownership erf the 
principal sectors of tbe economy, 
nationalizmg a string of foreign 
compmues, starting with the Exxon 
subsidiary, International Petroleum 
Company, and - including banks, 
sugar plantations, mines and un- 
worked milting concessions, public 
utilities ami fishmeal plants, 

Pobfic Corporations 

A group of powerful public cor- 
porations was set op to run the new 
state enterprises, and the first se- 
rious attempts were made at eco- 
nomic planning. The oligarchy was 
attacked in its heartland with a 
sweeping land reform, and the 
state’s financial apparatus was 
greatly strengthened. 

By 1975 the whole project had 
run out of steam. In August of that 
year, Gen. Vdasco, by then a very 
skk man, was qpetly removed and 
replaced by Ins prime minister, 
Gen. Francisco Morales Bermudez. 
Apart from the well-known eco- 
nomic factors — a combination of 
bad hick and bad judgement — the 
Vdasco regime was brought down 
by serious political failings. 

Almost from the start the govern- 
ment was isolated, boeft erf orga- 
nized support and never succeeded 
in overcoming this crucial weak- 
ness. On the contrary, fra several 
years the offiaal ideologues argued 
aginst the need for a government 
party and discouraged all attempts 
to form one. The military bad 
hoped to win the backing of both 
workers and employers by policies 
favorable to both. 

Private investment, both local 
and foreign, was welcomed on con- 
dition that businessmen accepted 


state supervision and guidance. 
Workers were allowed to organize 
unions and were offered wage in- 
creases, subsidized food and a share 
in the management and profits of 
their places of work. 

It was at this point that things be- 
gan to go wrong. Business was un- 
happy with land reform, growing, 
state interference in the economy 
and especially with experiments in ' 
industrial democracy and profit, 
sharing. Consequently, despite gen- 
. crous incentives, large-scale private 
investment was never forthcoming. * 

On the other side, wefl-establish-- 
ed trade unions mistrusted the offi-. 
dally spoiuoired “social mobiliza- ‘ 
tian” exercises and regarded the In- 
dustrial democracy experiments as- 
thmfydis$iiised attempts to under-; 
mine their position. After 1972- 
when the government began setting' 
up its own unions, their fears were 
confirmed. Even in tbe countryside, 
where the reforms had been most 
far-reaching, the government man- 
aged to attract no widespread sup- 
port. 

Tbe final months of the Velasco, 
regime were marked by increasingly' 
blatant attempts to stamp out all in- 
dependent organizations, whether 
they were unions, magazines or 
even the government’^jgwn crea- 
tions. After Gen. Vewsco was par- 
tially incapacitated by a near-fatal 
illness in February 1973, control of 
the government feD increasingly 
into the hands of ruthless, authori- 
tarian officers, whose vision of a to- 
tally regimented, state-dominated 
society had little in common with 
tbe initial ideals of tbe ntihlaiy 
“revolution." 

Gen. Morales Bermudez* take- 
over saw the return to a far more 
modest view of the role of the state. 
The experiments with grass roots 
participation, social mobilization 
and “social property” that had 
dominated the rhetoric of the “first 
phase” of the military government 
were quietly dropped. 

The notion that the government 
was still revolotionaiy was never 
abandoned, bat the ideology that 
had given this claim substance had 
gone. Some of the structural 
changes remained like industrial de- 
mocracy and the state companies, 
though usually in modified or wa- 
tered-down form. 

Constituent Assembly 

After years of virtually denying 
its existence, the government al- 
lowed the market to reassert itself. 
Subsidies were reduced, price con- 
trols relaxed, and job security re- 
moved. All notions of creating a 
new kind of society were cast aside, 
and tbe political parties were invit- 
ed to resume full activities. Elec- 
tions to a constituent assembly wen; 
called, and the armed forces looked 
for a dignified way out. 

By May this year events had 
come frill aide. The election cam- 
paign took place under a new con- 
stitution cont aining few if any inno- 
vations and was dominated by the 
same parties winch had set the tone 
of political life in the 1960s. 

Some things have changed. Tbe 
organized left came from nowhere 
to take a third of the votes in tbe 
1978 constituent assembly elections 
but splintered and fdl back to less 
than 20 percent in the general elec- 
tions. What role the left will play in 
congress -is still unclear. Also un- 
dear is tbe role of the most power- 
ful political organization in tbe 
country - the American Popular 
ReydLutionaiy Affiance or AFRA, 
which came in a poor second. 
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Foreign Firms Find 
New Oil Deals Tough 


By Michael L Smith 


L IMA (IHT) — Petroleum and 
politics often go hand in hand 
in Latin America. The most recent 
. example is the negotiations between 
the outgoing military government 
and two foreign oil companies — 
Occidental Petroleum Corporation 
and Belco Petroleum Corporation 
— over the production split of their 
exploitation contracts. The new 
contracts are generally regarded as! 
being some of the toughest on for- 
eign oil companies and, therefore 
unlikely to generate future interest 
from foreign capital towards in- 
creasing Peruvian oil output. 

For a while it seemed that indica- 
tions from the new Popular Action 
government pointed to more lenient 
treatment of investors, but Presi- 
dent-elect Fernando Belaunde re- 
portedly told outgoing Finance 
Minister Javier Silva Ruete recently 
that his party was 100 percent be- 
hind the government in its negotia- 


change the approach to oil oompa- 


ipproacn to on comp: 
dies. Manuel Ulloa. Mr. Belaunde’s* 
economy minister, says that instead 
of having production splits in the 
future. Popular Action will have the 
foreign companies enter into part- 
nership with Petroperu, with the 
state oQ company putting in its own 
share of the working capital Mr 
U l loa s ays the target will be to dou- 
ble oil output in 


cions with Oxy and Belco. 
w ou 


The new oil agreements basically 
retain .the 50/50 production spbt 
which characterized the model Peru 
contracts, the first of which was 


signed nine years ago. But now con- 
tractors will have to pay their own 


taxes — about 68 .5 percent on in- 
come and remittances — in crude, 
which means that the split is closer 
to 74/26. 

Previously, Petroperu, the state 
oil company, paid the income tax. 
Because of the complicated tax rul- 
ings and the rapid rise in interna- 
tional oil prices, Petroperu ended 
up paying more in taxes than it 
received in cal from Oxy and Belco. 
Under the new toms, Peru will 
receive as much as 5300 million 
more, according to Mr. Silva Ruete, 
who negotiated the new contracts. 

However, the new contracts do 
not make the oil companies very 
happy. Occidental produces well 
over half of Peru's 200,000 barrels 
per day from its jungle concessions. 
Belco has its operations offshore in 
northern Peru. The new contracts 
will reduce their profits to a third of 
what they woe, and oil sources say 
that there is little margin left over to 
investment. 

Aside from the fact that the rene- 
gotiations changed contracts before 
they ran out, the oil companies dis- 
liked the political pressure put on 

thgm. 

However, the new Popular Ac- 
tion government will probably 


next five years 
with an eye to exporting 250,000 
barrels a. day. 

This thinking reflects widespread 
concern that if Peru does not step 
up its ofl exploration and develop- 
ment, it may have to begin import- 
ing oil to cover local demand by 
1983. A World Bank report on 
Peruvian oil prospects says that 
about $2 billion should be invested 
in exploration and exploitation over 
the next five years. Forty percent of 
that figure would come from Petro- 
peru, which means that the compa- 
ny would take the initiative for the 
fust time in its 12-year existence. As 
a fust step in that direction, the 
World Bank will provide $32^ mil- 
lion in ftnnnring for a 550.7 millio n 
program of improving secondary re-i 
eovery on the coast and developing 
Petroperu’s jungle operations that 
now produce about 16,000 barrels a 
day. 

There is general agreement that 
there is still plenty of oil to be 
found in the jungle and natural gas 
offshore. 


The military government set up 
Petroperu as a replacement for a 
smaller state company and Vwgnn 
exploring in the jungle. Petroperu 
struck a wildcat on its first well and 
was soot followed suit by Occiden- 
tal. Close to 20 foreign firms 
took a try at exploring the jungle, 
but by the mid 1970s all but Occi- 
dental had given up. 

Meanwhile, the government and 
Petroperu had started construction 
of a 5700 milli on Tr ans Andean oil 
pipeline to bring oat what they 
hoped would be enormous deposits 
of crude. The results were much 
more modest. 

But before the jungle ofl could be 
brought out, Peru was hit by the 
1974 oil price increases. 

Poru exported about 5650 million 
worth of ofl last year and is expect- 
ed to be selling about 5900 milli on 
this year, making petroleum Peru's 
most important export. 


The Rise and Fall o 
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By Oscar Ugarreche 

T IMA(IHT) —There is a saying that God is Peruvian which seems to be home out by a look at the history 
JU of Peru’s foreign debL 

y-elected President Fernando 
sources in the United States 


Peru began to borrow abroad in a big way in uic early 1960s, When n 
Je Terry 


had sufficient quantities of copper and oil in the ground to enable it to pay back the 
due. As it happened, Peruvian oil failed to measure up to eapectatfoiw, and new copper projects came 
onstream at a time when the international markets had reached an aH-tune _Iow : $500 nrilHon and 


p 


Belaunde Terry found that he was unable to obtain cheap credit from 
because of his threat to expropriate the U.S.-owned Internationa] Petroleum < 

The dispute between the Peruvian government and IFC, the country's main ofl producer, had been rumbling 
on for decades, and Mr. Belaunde had made a prompt and honorable solution to the controversy of one of his 
eiection< 



The 


President Beiauride's platform also included promises of rapid economic development and profound social 
reforms. Fulfillment of these undertakings required a high level of subsidies for both com 


i consumer goods and job- 

creating employers, as well as a high rate of public investment. 

The government could not afford such a program from its ordinary revenues, as the level of taxation was 
low, and the opposition -dominated congress was determined to keep it that way. Customs duties on intermedi- 
ate goods were also kept low for the benefit of newly-established local assembly industries. 


Borrowing Limit 

So the Belaunde government was forced to turn to the New York-based international banking co mmun ity 
Tor funds. By 1967 Peru was already at the limi t of what was then regarded as acceptable borrowing levels. 
This inability to obtain any more money from traditional sources coincided with a domestic economic crisis, 
caused by a lack of new private investment and large-scale flight of capital 

In mid- 1968, at the bright of the crisis, Manuel Ulloa, a well-connected local businessman, was appointed 
economy minister and quickly set about refinancing same 5200 million of Peru’s existing foreign debt. He was 
able to do this because he reached an agreement with the opposition, led by the APRA party, and in return 
was given carte blanche to modify Pern’s banking laws and taxation system. 

However. Mr. UEoa’s initiatives came loo late to save President Belaunde's tottering government, and in 
October 1968, the army took over, after the si g nin g of what was widely regarded as an unacceptable agreement 
with IPC. 

The military government's immediate nationalization of DPCs oilfields on the northern coast led to an 
eco n o mi c blockade of Peru by the United Stales, resulting in a cutting off of official U.S. sources of credit. 
The World Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank also joined in the boycott 


scatec 

toms that implied strict austerity in public expenditure. However, the gov ernmen t promptly broke these terms ^ 

k^TtistedTuf a breakdown in the relationship b etw ee n Peru and the banks, and the government bad rib ,qne. ^ 
rise to turn to but the International Monetary Fund. The usual IMF. recipe of ausicp ty measu res was 
unpopular that the government fdt enable to enforce it strictly until it was obliged by arcumstances to doa ^ ';r^js , 5 

- , . • ^ f 

• . Long Negotiations 

Two long years of negotiations, three breakdowns, ware required to force the Peruvian goVens ^ 1 


m 


meat to itsfcnecs. In the memtime it endeavored to apply a moderate stabilization policy, and by May ib* 


the country was virtually bankrupt. - ! " " - . - - • w ''j\ ^Tsintf 356 

The total foreign debt bad risen to S8 bflfion, and international reserves had fallen to an incredible 5I.20 jjtfJen ** 
Union. The proportion of export revenues earmarked for debt r epayments had reached 56 percent by 1 978, i'. «iih M* 

and was cxpectod to rise to 58 percent the following year. It had become impossible to .service the deft whSe^ x s® 3 

keeping the eoonosnr mcryni£ - 


President Morales Bermudez decided that a new economic teamwas needtedto win srodl 

KanVwra Cn tli* militarv finanM nrnritftf.Mt I Hlinim) STtrf fpnlwyd Hvjgyier Silva Rndc^i' 'flrl 


TptfTTMitiflnai VinnVwg So, the military finance ntimster-was removed, and replaced 
civ ilian technocrat. At the {flwnc time,- an experienced official, Mangel Moreyra, was bre 
central bank, and. by September 1978 neariy $2 bflfion worth of foreign debt had jreen. 
international banking community. 




in to ; beadtte^ 1 Sta 

****%**» 


imam exports; 
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High Public Expenditure 

The Peruvian government was a gain forced to turn to the international banking community for develop- 
ment finance. This time around it was the Euromarket From 1973 onward, Peru’s military rulers borrowed at 
levels far in excess of what the national economy could sustain. They were committed to very high levels of 
public expenditure but had hardly increased the rate of taxation at alL 

"Between 1973 and 1976 Peru borrowed a total of $2J£ billion on the international financial markets, oat of a 
total of 54 billion committed during those years. 

International bankers were happy enough to lend to Peru on this scale because they were confident that it" 


The 1968 crisis was largely solved _ . .... 

in 1969-70. In modi the way, the prices of oil and minerals boomed m." 197 9 and 
co untr y out . of its worst-cver economic predicament. By last December the cdntraLbank 
tiitKcm mom than it hnH crpccteri when it conducted the debtfffmsncmy negotiations inJate 1978. 

Consequently, Mr. Siva Ruete and Mr. Motyra were able to take tIwdecisiOT to i^y ;i $337imIIiOT of the . 
debt of schedule, in January litis year, and at the sarnie time deaded -npt to take.up a S22S mflfipp. 
r efinancing package agreed with the “Paris Chib” of creditor nations. <•' ", - •!; 'y • ~~~ 








The international miner al markets took *yr>ther plunge in late April; as the effects of,tbegroMng;rec»sfoh. 

ialiMd countries. Hus Js bdu^ to baw'for^Mtiring'efltos.^^ 


began to make themselves frit in die indnstrialia 

Peru’s capacity for economic recovery. 

Faced with the pent-up demands of a population that has beta badly Jtitbyithc . 
followed since 1976, and by debt repayments that will still amount to 30 percent of; exports, in 1982, toe new 
government of President Belaunde wiillprobahiy have to tom to tiremtomrobnal financraJ markers yetagain. - 
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f Lords of Peru’: New Manager Class Profits Despite Crisis 

~ real wages of about S) perixnl dur- T969 a tax rebate system way set up SI07J5 millian. Because of a 1978 

ing these years. . through wfrich maimfiactarers were- Zawpramoting exports , the volume 

There was some manufacturing able to reduce their- tax burden: if rose to $700 htiniori last year, 
for export timing this time, mainly 


By Hugo Cabieses 


J IMA (IHT) — The dock seems 


to have been set back in Peru 
following the recent election of Fer- 
nando Bdaimde Terry, who 12 
years after his overthrow by the mil- 
itary, returns to office as president 
July 28 surrounded by many famil- 
iar faces. But while the politicians 
are well-known, a new managerial 
class has replaced the “lords of 
Peru" — the landowners, the agro- 
mining exporters and the h anke rs 
who formerly pulled the strings be- 
hind the scene. 

What Manuel Ulloa wanted to do 
as economy minister in 1968 — -fos- 
ter a strong, modem industrial 
managerial class — was accom- 


plished by the military, mare than 
likely without their intending it. 

Mr. Ulloa wfll a gain head Mr. 
Belaunde’s economics team, and 
this time around he wfll be bee of 
the neariy feudal system of land 
management, the old exporters and 
the traditional Hanker s. 


gan havin g difficulties almost im- 


Inqport Substitution 


Industrialization arrived late in 
Peru. In 1950 Peruvian industry 
represented less than 18 percent of 
the gross national product. In the 
mid-1960s industry represented al- 
most 30 percent of the GNP. 

Industry based on the assembly 
of products intended for the local 
market and made from imported 
parts was set up at that time. It be- 


The first signs of trouble oc- 
curred during the 1966-68 balance 
of payments crunch when hand cur- 
rency to bay the necessary inputs 
grew scarce. Local industry was un- 
able to turn out goods, and tbe 
economy as a whole suffered. 

The military took power with 
plans to reorganize tbe entire eco- 
nomic system but stuck with the im- 
port substitution model for another 
three years. 

Between 1968 and 19757 die state 
doubled its rote in an industry 
growing increasingly dependent on 
foreign inputs. The domestic mar- 
ket, meanwhile, had expanded con- 
siderably because of an increase in 


iff textile s «nti h«rti processing. 

But by the end of 1974, industry 
started to lose momentum when the 
local imHn* began to shrink be- 
cause of a drop m purchasing pow- 
er. The export sector alone was not 
able to cany the burden of financ- 
ing the foreign exchange required 
for necessary parts and machin ery 
imports. Seiveral business groups 
began to think seriously about 
changing their industrial s tra te gy to 
reorient their efforts toward ex- 
ports. 

State support was vital to achieve 
this industrial reorientation. In 


■Jjoico pp 
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traffics* 
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in international markgf* fit 2969 
exports amounted to $235 .ib3Boil 
F ive years later they rose tO:S1343 
miTKo n _. 

Critics of the rabaie or certex 
charged that it was a substitute for 
capital and cost the state too much. 
They said it was not fab for export- 
ers to idee in money while the gow: 
eminent drastically cut snbridfcs 
for basic foodstuffs. 

Several aspects of tbe certex legis- 
lation were mnriififcti in 1975, and 
the .volume erf nan-traditional ex- 
ports immediately dropped- to . 


* . Corporate Profits Up 
Despite central bank head 

Manna! Moteyia Hat wtHati “the 

worst, econbunccristtf 1 ^ m Peruvian 
history, several business groups are 
doing bettor than oyer. Between 
1972 and 1978 corporate profits as 
a rimre of nattonaT inoome grew 
twice as fast as personal 
and this has helped these business 
become the new ^ “lords of 
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- Banks and otijerfinanoaHnstitu- 
tions have -made 'enormous profits 
that have served as a basis for grow-? 
ing capital ^'mopopriization. •’ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PERU 
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BANCO INDUSTRIAL DEL PERU gives technical and 
financial support to the following productive activities: 

• Industry • Handcraft a Fishing 

• Tourism • Transportation • Non-Traditional Exports 

• Services • Commerce • Studies and Research 


Through our Principal Office in Lima, 19 Subsidiaries 
and 4 Agencies in Provinces. 
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. .. B^Chaid 

IMA (WP) T— Franlc Tweddle 
Granik was seated in the first 
K.: . ‘ 'iss soikHi of. an Aetopecu fh' gfr t 
r out to leave to Guayaquil Jvfir 
■5^>^^ao4 New York, when two Peru- 
KNm ttBtoms agents boarded the' 
Sjine. March 13. The agents asked 
peddle to' disembark to ^resotve a. 
wpiobfemwithyour luggage.” 1 . 
i Inside Lima’s airport, Cant 

' ' ’ v ( annd Ptieto Salas confnmted Mn 
^-peddle, a retired Air Force gener- 
. and. former president of Aero- 
,4 with one of . the nutcases be 

; --4 Tj^cbocked aboard toe flight. 

' . the suitcase, carefully 

i upped and bidden beneath shuts 

;~V»ogniimned with Mr. Twaddle's 
I-.’ ^ritials, were three sprat! packages 
v^^^^taaimng more, than 1.22? pounds 
^ ^purecocame — worth inure than 
x i«UMai : at the ictafl price on the 
*2.7 i. «eta of the United States. 

I 'n:^ ‘ ■ KgDngSdnre 

i .-it was one of toe largest drug 
*- ; ,^ 'lnircs in Peruvian history and the 
isf ;'>it ^ne that ft lugh- ranhng mem- 

^■(.Vaf Peru's ntifituy elite had been 


7> . "aiged with trafficking in cocaine. 

- ' ; 3 r >X& arrest was also the first in a 
- • ' X-nes of steps the Peruvian govem- 
suthns taken over the past several 
' - <-nntos to damp down on the 5500 
rl : ^ ‘TflKon. yearly cocaine trade, winch 
*’ "■^-.^,‘iw rivals ofl and copper as an ex- 
irt earner here. 

As -in Mexico and -Gdomttia, 
p i , icre the drag traffic generated bfl- 
1 Fiji.ms of dollars a year. before the 
^ C^ivemments decided to act. Fern’s; 
- . ttitary authorities now see die lo- 
■' -4 ewame industry as threatening 1 

J ? v.« ^eir control over whole sections a f 
~ 1 !V ;Ce country. 

/The. mihtary also Jcnows that 6o- 

money is be ginning tn pnmipt 

^ : r» -wdy paid poScemen mid soldiers. 
- td diat the health of SKke and’ 
Peruvian teen-agers is being 
r --^Ipctied by the growing use of coca. 
•" ’•x.- .jjste^akaghly toxic and addictive 
■" ^^wtmice mat once was cxdnsivdy 

• J^irexpbrt. 

/ --*'*■ S ank wnl-Destny 

. . ; jn «MHmb to stepping op snr- 

" 'aBance at Lima’s international 
jpdrt, tAenMr. Tweddle wasar- 
~ r ' : £- ^tilted, the g OT cnu nent recently sent 
• — dOatmedpoBcemen. an a 20-day 
' wcrch-and-destroy mission in 
-tiro’s principal cocarjriodnfcingto- 
4pn_wnd » now beefing up police 


and. parannlkary units assigned to 
the antkxxame effort • 

- ^ toufr toe Penmans are terious 
about stopping the narcotics traf- 
ficking,” a: U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Agency official here said recently. 
He was not overly op timis tic that 
the belated campaign would more 
th»m inconvenience the *wd 
now well-organized drag traders in 
Peru, the world’s largest producer 
of the coca leaves. 

-Mr. TveddQe, -whose passport 
showed he had travekd lo Miazm 
nine times during the year before 
bis arrest, is still m juL awaiting tri- 
al. 

- As recently as six months, ago, 
these observers said, if an active or 
retired g e ne r a l were «mght smug- 
gling drugs, he would not have been 
-prosecuted. Mr. Tweddle faces 19 
to IS years in jafi if .be. is found 
guilty. 

According to DBA estimates, 
Pern produces about 44 milium 
pounds of coca leaves ayear for the 
international trade: The leaves are 
refined into coca paste and coca 
base in Peru before these more vain- - 
able substances are sinhggied to Co- 
kanbia, where the base is trans- 
formed by a chemical process into 
cocaine:. 

The DEA has become more ac- 
tive in Peru. The United Stales is 
providing about $50,000 to help 
Peru combat the cocaine industry 

- a drop in the bucket enfMridwing 
the resources available to the traf- 
fickers. 

The highly respected Andean Re- 
port, a monthly eonitrimie journal 
published in Lima, recently estimat- 
ed that more than 900,000 of Peru’s 
17 ntiDton n tir m * are directly in- 
volved in the cocaine trade — most 
of them peasants who grow coca in 
the jungle areas of northeastern 
Fern near the town of lingo Maria, 
fondly known to local residents as 

“SnowOty.” 

The peasants receive only about 
53.50 a pound to coca leaves, a 
minute fraction of the leaves’ value 
once they are refined into pure co- 
caine; which sells for about $2^00 
an ounce in the United Suites. But 
it still provides' a small .fortune in 
rural Fern. . 

The prosperity that has come 
with illicit coca production is evi- 
dent in lingo Maria, a town of 
’35,000 that has three car dealerships 



Gen. Prank TweetBe retraces Ins steps with mi official daring a 
recreation of his arrest to cocaine wnn gg H n g at Lima’s airport. 


and 10 hospitals, sis several dozen 
appliance stores do a brisk business 
in television sets even though there 
is no television transmission in the 
area^ 

“commerce is run on coca mon- 
ey,” a police official in lingo Maria 
•said recently. “When we make a 
ray, business drops and this town 
is dead.” 

NotlOegid 

The growing of coca leaves is not 
illegal in Fern. In fact, the use of 

leaves for m«Urma l and rar emnnial 
purposes dates back to before the 

inf* Empire. 

In 1978, however, the govern- 
ment issued regulations saying that 
it would seize and destroy any coca* 
farms larger than 24 acres after a 
two-year grace period. The March 
raid by 900 policemen was designed 
to demonstrate that the fln wnwvmt 
was serious, although reports filter- 
ing back to lima indicate that the 
national polic e mana ged to des troy 
only about 1,900 acres during die 
20 days they remained in lingo Ma- 
ria. • 

"And what about the 141,600 


acres r emaining ?" aslreri CaretaS, an 

independent weekly maepmne that 
sent a reporter along on the raid. 

DEA nffiraalg in lima said the 
/rids, were just a start and that the 
government has plans for further 

wasanns that win demonstrate to 
the peasant farmers that they had 
better begin switching their fields 
from coca to other crops or face 
confiscation and jail terms of up to 
two years. 

Gen. Rolando Llanos Ohveros, 
the head of Peru’s drug enforce- 
ment agency, said one of the prima- 
‘ry reasons the government has 
stepped up antidrug activity is be- 
cause a growing number of Peruvi- 
ans, especially teen-agers, are using 
coca-based substances. 

jttiePSstotf 

Other informed observers say the 
mili tary has also become increasing- 
ly concerned over drug money be- 
ginning to corrupt the armed forces 
and that the militar y** already tarn- 
ished image was being further 
VJnrlrerv H b ecause of ranking offi- 
cers’ alleged involvement in traf- 
ficking. 
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T XMAfQfT) — Peru was, until recently, a predominantly agricultur- 
-1—7 al country, and nearly half the population s till lives m the coun- 
tiyside. However, the last 15 years or so have seat a steady deeff oe in 
the value of agricultural production and a corresponding rise in manu- 1 
factoring, which had overtaken agriculture as a proportion of the gross 
national product by 1968. 

This was partly a result of government policy, which gave consider- 
able financial encouragement to newly established manufacturing in- 
dustries, while maintaining food prices at a low level for the benefit of 
both workers and employers in the urban sector. 

The traditional ruling groups had begun to move out of agriculture 
and into more profitable manufacturing mining and banking activities 
long before agrarian reform was put on the political agenda m the late 
1950s, but they were still strongly represented in the prosperous mgar, 
cotton and rice estates in the well-watered coastal valleys when the 
military took over in 1968. 

The new government quickly identified the structure of land owner- 
ship as one of the main causes of dfrfrnrng agricultural production. By 
the late 1960s, more than 80 percent of the wheat consumed in Fern 
was imported, together with virtually all the edible oils and a third of 
all meat and dairy products. The large, privately-owned farm* of the 
coast tended to produce mainly for export mmkels, while the vast, 
rambling estates m the Andes had become bogged down in social con- 
flicts between the owners and their Indian tenants and neigh bors, 
grouped in long-established campesino communities. 

In order to gain control over the planning of agricultural production 
and, as they thought, tolmleash the true productive potential of Peruvi- 
an agriculture, the government decided mat a thorough a grarian reform 
wasm dispensable. 

It was an accepted truth among all shades of left-wing opinion in 
Peru that the coexistence of a relatively small number of privately 
owned « s t« t«y and many thonsand* — 720,000, according to the 1961 
census — of tiny plots or mvmfundios, were at toe root of most of 
Pern’s problems. If this anomaly could be eliminated, it was thought, 
production would rise, prosperity would replace widespread hardship 
m the countryside and me balance of political power would shift deci- 
sively away from the traditional oligarchy. 

The ci vilian government of President Fernando Bclaunde Terry has 
made a rimilar diagnosis but had been able to do little about h beca u s e 
of a conservative opposition majority in congress. 

Most Radcal Land Reform 


In June 1969, less than a year after taking power, the nriHtary gov- 
ernment of General Juan Velasco Alvarado launched the most radical 
land r e form program that T -atfn America had seen since the Cuban 
revolution 10 years earlier. The aims of the military reformers did not 
differ very substantially from those of their rivflian predecessors. They 
sou ght to create the sort of medium-sized commercial farming class 
that American a gricultura l advisers had been ur ging successive Peruvi- 
& n govern ments to foster for years. 

At the «mte rinra, the military government made a sharp departure 
from previous agrarian reform practice by expropriating the large, 
commercial estates of the coastal valleys, beginning with the huge sugar 
plantations. These were precisely the most productive and profitable 
sector s erf Peruvian agriculture , and for that reason had been regarded 
as sacrosanct by previous governments. The Velasco government was 
motivated by a mixture of political and economic considerations. The 
export-oriented commercial estates were a vital part of any attempt to 
plan agricultural production and were also an invaluable potential 
source of additional tax and other revenues. 

There was never any intention of dividing these wefl-nm estates into 
famil y farms, instead, the government turned them over to coopera- 
tives made up of the wage laborers previously employed by the private 
owners. The new cooperatives were encouraged to keep od the forma' 
tec hnicians and managers wherever possible and were obliged to accept 
advice and supervision from government agencies. 


The other motive far taking over the large estates was political As the 
strongholds of the traditional oligarchy, they were easy targets. The 
same went for the great sheep ranches of the highlands, which were 
rarely of much economic value but symbolized the political influence of 
the local notables who bad dominated congress during the Bdaunde 
admiiwRtefrtjon i 

The expectations aroused” by a great deal of radical rhetonc about 
the end of the landowning class and social justice for all, as much as the 
very real pressures on land in many parts of Peru, helped to change th 
whole emphasis of the reform soon after it bad begun. 

Landowners had at first been encouraged to parcel up their estates 
among their workers and tenants themselves, without waiting to toe 
land reform officials to do it with the weight of tbs law. However, the 
results of this attempt to meed up the transfer of land ownership were 
so disastrous that the whole idea had to be abandoned. 

The autnonues tried to deal with this problem by creating larger and 
larger cooperative-style units, winch were thought to offer (he advan- 
tages of economies of scale and greater potential for job creation. In 
the highlands, where ranches employing few workers were the rule, 
tenants and neighboring communities were brought together in a form 
of cooperative, which offered a share of the profits to the poverty 
stricken eampestnos of the Indian communities. 

The problem was that, at least in the hlAlands. very few erf the new 
cooperatives ever wranayd to make a profit at alL Many of them had 
■been created by lumping together a number of smaller estates in the 
mistaken belief that economies of scale would work their magic. Most 
of them turned out to be quite unwieldy, giyeu the poor communica- 
tions and wide variety of geographical and climatic conditions found in 
the Peruvian Andes. 

Prooiems wfth Coastal Cooper ativ es 

Similar problems arose cm the coastal cooperatives. Many of toe 
rural workers who felt they qualified for some benefits from the agrari- 
an reform found that they got nothing at alL This was particularly true 
of the seasonal laborers who traditionally {ticked the cotton and cut toe 
cane. They were not made members of the new cooperatives and found 
themselves in the same precarious, exploited situation as before. These 
tensions periodically exploded into land invasions, strikes and riots and 
obhged the government to seek ways of satisfying the riamanHc of the 
disinherited. In the end they decided they simply could not. In the 
interests of maintaining production, the new cooperatives had to be 
protected from the encroachments of outsiders. 

While the land reform faded to solve many social problems, and 
indeed created some new ones, it srecord with respect to production 
was also very patchy. The sugar cooperatives have suffered from both 
organizational problems and fluctuations in the world market, and on 
top of that the last couple of years have seen a very severe drought in 
the north. Agricultural output aetdnafly went down by 2.4 percent last 
year, after remaining static in 1978. In general, the government failed 
to "match the sweeping nature of the land redistribution with support 
Services, credit and adequate prices for the out put of toe new coopera- 
tives. Until recently, the state marketing agencies continued the policies 
of previous governments of paying low pnees for agricultural produce, 
therebydiscouraging production. 

While undeniably improving the lot of some rural workers, the agrar- 
ian reform has not measured up to toe expectations it aroused among 
the mass erf campesbtos. To some extent this should have been obvious 
from the beginning, but officials preferred to think in teems of theory 
instead of looking at the reality. 

Also, the dislocations caused by such a profound change in land- 
holding patterns were bound to be considerable and to lead to enor- 
mous organizational, technical and even political problems. It is unlike- 
ly that toe incoming government of President-elect Bdaunde wiD try to 
turn toe dock right bade, but he will be under great pressure to allow 
private buying and selling of land again for the first time in 11 years, 
and he will probably prefer Go indulge his predilection for jungle colon- 
ization schemes at the expense of any further land expropriations. 
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Belaunde Aims to Put Private 
Agriculture Back on Its Feet 



By Juan de Onis 

I CA (NYT) — When President- 
elect Fernando Belaunde Terry 
came hens as a candidate in May, he 
held aloft a red and white Peruvian 
flag and a shovel, his political sym- 
bol. 

“We have to start rebuilding ihi* 
country!*’ he shouted, and 10,000 
people in the main plaza roared ap- 
proval 

For many people in this far min g 
community, four hours by truck 
from Lima, rebuilding Peru after 12 
years of military rule means putting- 
private agriculture back on its feet. 

The military who ousted Mr. Be- 
launde from the presidency in 1968 
and seized power under Gen. Juan 
Velasco Alvarado carried out a ma- 


ths government because of its fail- 
ure to give the peasants effective 
power on the land. 

President Francisco Morales Ber- 
mudez. wbo ousted President 
Velasco when the “revolution" 
plunged Peru into a crisis of infla- 
tion and foreign debt in 1975. main- 
tains that the agrarian policy is irre- 
versible. But he baited land expro- 
priation and has ended price con- 
trols on some farm products, to the 
benefit of private fanners. 

Mr. Belaunde, 68, is a modern- 
minded architect wbo avoided dur- 
ing his campaign using the term 
agrarian reform — now associated 
with food shortages and inflation 
approaching 70 percenL 



In dian women selling produce are a common sight in Peru. 


jor land redistribution program that 
took 18 milli on acres from coastal 
plantations and highland farms and 
ranches and turned them into state- 
iron trolled peasant cooperatives. 

Farm Production Disrupted 

The socialistic civilian advisers 
who shaped the military's agrarian 
policies intended to produce an an- 
licapitalist revolution in this coun- 
try of 18 million people. In fact, 
what happened was a major disrup- 
tion of agricultural production, the 
impoverishment of many peasants 
who were forced to migrate to the 
cities, and a retreat by the military 
from the political radicalism of 
Marxist groups. These now attack 


“It's a crime,’' said a shopper 
named Amelia Rodriguez, noting 
that the grocer wanted 40 soles , the 
equivalent of 18 cents, for one tur- 
nip. “When you go to the market 
you don’t know if you will find 
meat, milk or sugar.” 

Hie official explanation for the 
shortages is drought, which has 
been severe. But private farmers in 
this region, an irrigated oasis in the 
desert like California’s Imperial 
Valley, say that the disruption of 
management is the main problem 
behind declining food output 

After the political rally. Mr. Be- 
launde and his wife, Violets Correa, 
attended a large reception at the 
palatial home here of Jorge Pizano. 


a former landowner who 'makes his 
money now in warehousing and 
tourism and as a business represent- 
ative. 

Among tbe guests was Ismael Be- 
navides. a pioneer in fruit planta- 
tions here who lost his 1,200-acre 
farm under the land redistribution 
program. 

Hacienda Goes ro Waste 

“I invested $4 million in my ha- 
cienda during the 1960s,’' said Mr. 
Benavides, who is now in banking 
in Lima. “1 planted 20.000 apple 
trees, olives, pecans and introduced 
macademia nuts. It has all gone to 
hell since tbe government took the 
place." 

“The cooperative has been un- 
able to even keep the trees dive," he 
said. "They didn’t keep the pumps 
running and trees died for lack of 
water. Some of the olive trees were 
cut down for firewood. There are 
now 60 families living on plots there 
like squatters." 

Jose Maria Caballero, a Marxist 
economist who has done major re- 
search into the workings of the 
1,800 state farm cooperatives, 
agrees that management is the cen- 
tral problem. 

‘ Vigilan t Eye* l-arlrifng 

“The cooperative members gener- 
ally think like salaried workers who 
are not responsible for the econom- 
ic results,” Mr. Caballero wrote in a 
recent study. “They don’t have the 
vigilant eye of an owner to control 
what happens." 

Mr. Bela unde’s “Action Plan for 
Government, 1980” offers private 
farmers who escaped expropnations 
— aimed primarily at properties of 
over 100 acres — a legal guarantee 
against further property seizures. 
Mr. Belaunde has also promised to 
increase credit for private farmers 
and to remove the remaining price 
controls. 

“The main priority must be to 
strengthen agriculture and livestock 
production, which will assure im- 
provement in the supply of basic 
products for the whole population,” 
nesaid. 

None of the political leaders is 
talking about dismantling the coop- 
eratives. where 250,000 families 
now live or wort But in a market 
economy, private farmers who are 
able to produce efficiently and havd 
credit will play a growing role. 


Operation Condor 

By Bayard Webster 

L AUREL, Md. (NYT) — The rugged mountainsides of northern 
Pern are soon to be home for six young fully fledged Andean 
condors from tbe Patuxent Wildlife Research Center here in an 
Mnnsual scientific experiment that has aroused the interest of wild- 
life researchers around the world. 

The transplanting of the condors, scheduled for July 10, will be 
followed later this summer by the transfer of four small hand-reared 
Andean condor chicks from the Bronx Zoo in New York City to the 
same site in Peru. 

The events are pan of an elaborate program involving two coun- 
tries, scores or scientists, a dozen research organizations and many 
amateur volunteers. It is aimed at using the more populous ana 
easily raised Andean condor to find the most practical and efficient 
way of saving the small population of California condors from al- 
most certain extinction. 

Using new technology, such as lightweight solar-powered radio 
transmitters attached to tbe birds’ wings, the researchers will moni- 
tor the Andean condors’ survival eating habits, adaptation to their 
wilderness environment and reproductive capability, if the project is 
success fuL the same methods will be used in Southern California, 
where the population of the California condor has been reduced in 
recent years to an estimated 25 birds. 

Several years ago, the research center began to experiment with 
the huge bird, which is the closest relative to the slightly smaller 
California condor. Tbe South American species is one of the wodd’s 
largest' and heaviest Dying birds. The males can weigh up to 30 
pounds, with a wingspan of 10 or more feet 
For the first few days or mem, the Patuxent condors will be kept 
in large cages. They wul then be let out to By around, bat a research 
will continue to feed them until they can find their own food, which 
is carrion. 

A different procedure will be followed when the Bronx Zoo’s four 
baby condors arrive in the South American mountains a month or 
more later. 

Extreme care is taken to be sure that the baby coodor chicks 
never see a human form. The birds are enclosed in small boxes with 
one-way glass on one end to permit observation by outsiders but 
preventing the birds from seeing people. 

The baby birds are fed by a unique and elaborate ritual using a 
hand puppet that simulates a mature condor. 

This experiment, designed to prevent any possible imprinting of 
humans on birds, differs from the Patuxent rearing methods. There 
the condors are bred and raised by their parents in huge cages and 
simulated caves and frequently see their human keepers and observ- 
ers. 

Dr. Donald Binning, curator of birds at the Bronx Zoo and direc- 
tor of the zoo’s condor breeding program, will accompany the four 
baby condors on their flight to the Peruvian peninsula He said the 
birds would be kept in enclosures in the mountains that would pre- 
vent them from seeing humans, unlike the conditions set up for the 
Patuxent birds. After several months, they will be put in larger pens 
that enable them to see the moun tain* and, when fledged, they will 
bereleeased. 

The Peruvian project, planned under the supervision of Dr. Stan- 
ley Temple of the University of Wisconsin, calls for yearly revisiting 
by scientists and monitoring of the tods for the next five or six 
years, the life expectancy of the solar-powered transmitters. Differ- 
ent methods of trapping condors for research will also be tried. 

The condor's new home is some 500 square miles in the central 
mountain range, more than 1,000 feet above sea level and surround- 
ed by desert and sea coast already inhabited by many native An- 
dean condors. This will allow tbe birds to interact with their wild 
relatives. Tbe area contains many secure roosts among the rocks, 
enabling the younger birds to climb to elevated perches from which 
. they can launch their early flights. 


World Economic Trends 
Could Bust Mining Boom 


By Bernard Halloran 

L IMA (IHT) — During the last 
year and a half, Peru's mining 
sector has enjoyed its most lucrative 
period since die boom years erf tbe 
early 1970s. But with the recession 
now deepening in the industrialized 
countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere, international metals and 
minerals prioes are being subjected 



to mounting pressure. The coming 
months could bring a drastic 
change in the fortunes of an indus- 
try which forms one of the central 
pillars of the Peruvian economy. 

At the moment, however, the 
mining industry in Pern is in its 
strongest financial state for many 
years. Income from overseas sales 
of copper, lead, zinc, silver and iron 
ore rose by a staggering 70 percent 
last year, reaching an all - time high 
of more than $1.4 billion. 

Last year’s improvement in the 
coonuys trade balance was due al- 
most entirely to this spectacular in- 
crease in mining revenue. Copper 
exports rose by S250 million to an 
estimated $630 million. Production, 
on the other hand, registered only a 
modest increase during the same pe- 
riod- 

Siber Prices Soared 

At the height of the boom, cop- 
per prices stood at more than 
|). 40/lb., some 75 percent ahead of 
their average level last year. Even 
more spectacularly, silver prices 
soared above $50 an ounce, having 
averaged $10 or less last year. In 
February, officials were predicting 
that Pern’s silver earnings would 
surpass $1.1 billion this year, and 
that silver would take over from 
copper and oil as tbe country’s ma-> 
jor export earner. 

But silver prices have tnmhluri to 
$15 or less, in response to the action 
taken by the United States govern- 
ment Peruvian officials, for their 
part, are proving unusually reticent 
in i waiing new estimates of the like- 
ly returns from silver sales during 
I980T 

Their reluctance to crane up with 
new figures is largely explained by 
fears that a number of Peruvian 
mining companies may have been 
badly caught out by the sudden col- 
lapse of the world alva price — as 
i ndeed was the government itself 
toward the end of last year when 
the initial surge in silver prices was 
getting under way. 


Miopeco, the marketing division 
of the state mining corporation, 
fool i sh ly indulged in a large-scale 
speculative sale on the New York 
futures market in the misplaced be- 
lief that prices were due for an early 
fall Within weeks, however, the 
price bad doubled, and Miirpeco 
lost an estimated $80 million on the 
deal 

Speculative Sale 

Copper prices have also been 
moving steadily lower in recent 
weeks and are currently retreating 
toward the average levels of last 
year. The slowdown in industrial 
activity in the members of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development has brought 
about a sharp decline in interna- 
tional copper demand. Even the 
producing countries admit that 
world consumption could fan by 4 
percent or more this year. 

In the United States, which is the 
wodd’s biggest consumer of copper, 
it has been predicted that demand 
could be cat by as m uc h as 15 per- 
cent this year. A sharp decline, pos- 
sibly in the region of 8 percent, is 
also forecast in Britain, while West 
Germany, too, may be unable to 
maintain consumption at last year’s 
levels. 

With output also set to decline, it 
is clear that Peru’s copper income 
during 1980 w3L at best, register 
rally a modest increase. 

President-elect Fernando Be- 
launde his Popular Action par- 
ty campaigned on a platform that 
p romise* a shar p nymay in public 
spending. He has undertaken to in- 
troduce huge food subsidies, to 
channel large amounts of govern- 
ment money into the agriculture 
sector, hit by a series of severe 
droughts and to create new job op- 
portunities by embarking rax a mar 
jor new pubhc works program. 

Ambitious PTofjpam 

As yet, Mr. Belaunde has neglect- 
ed to explain bow he win find the 
money to finance this ambitious 
program, though many observers 
believe that he will be traced to rdy 
heavily on the mining sector as a 
source of revenue. Mining tax, the 
cause of a considerable amount of 
friction between the private sector 


and the government of Gen. Fran- 
cisco Morales Bermudez, could be- 
come a major political battle- 
ground. 

Mr. Bela unde's ejection success 
has also helped to awaken the mate- 
rial aspirations of a population 
which ha* its living standards 
fall dramatically daring the last few 
years of severe economic austerity. 
The real wages of the majority of 
the country’s mineworkers, far ex- 
ample, have declined by at least a 
third since 1973; if their expectn- 
tions are not met, there could be a 
speedy return to the sort of Utter 
industrial strife which seriously dis- 
rupted min e output between 1976 
and 1978^ 

The incoming government has al- 
ready suggested that it may seek to 
resolve the industry's poor produc- 
tion record by running down the 
major state mining enterprises and 
opening up the industry to large- 
scale foreign investment 

The record of the state sector in 
developing new production facili- 
ties is undoubtealy poor. Since it 
was founded dining the era of the 
government of Gen. Juan Velasco 
Alvarado, the state mining compa- 
ny, Mineropeni, has succeeded in 
b ringing nn Mr wiin only one signifi- 
cant new copper mine — the Cerra 
Verde deposit in the south of the 
country. 

Ventnes Shelved 

In the meantime, a whole series 
of new mining ventures have been 
shelved, mainly because of the state 
miming company’s lack of funds. In- 
creasingly, Miner opem has been 
forced to look overseas both fra 
finance tod for new partners. But 
after several years of negotiations 
with groups of foreign, private min- 
ing corporations, Mmoopeni is litr 
tie closer to completing its plans for 
the development of sum major 
projects as the Tintaya co p p er mine 
and die second stage of Cexnx 
Verde. 

The new government can he ex- 
pected to continue these negotia-^ 
tions, though a gain the mam fear isj 
that m the present industrial di-j 
mate it may be unable to woo any 
large-scale inv es tm ent bran over- 
seas without offering die kind of fi-, 
nanaal concessions which could ul-f 
timatety jeopardize the rest of its fi- 
nancial strategy. 


Fishing Headed for Another Big Change 


By Michael Smith 

L IMA (IHT) — Fishing, one of 
Peru's most important indus- 
tries, is headed for yet another 
change to cap off what has been a 
decade of traumatic alterations in 
the sector. The once-pkntiful wa- 
ters off the Peruvian coast have 
much less fish than they did 10 
years ago, tod tbe state-owned fish- 
meal producer, Pescaperu, other 
state companies and private compa- 
nies are having to shut to more effi- 
cient uses of resources. 

Changed Intentions 

Another factor in the change is 
tbe stated intention of President- 
elect Fernando Belaunde to permit 
private enterprise to take the lead in 
developing the industry and to re- 
turn at least pan of the state pro- 
ductive capacity to private hands. 
However, the Popular Action Party 
has not not made clear when and 
bow this plan would be carried out. 
A first step will probably be to re- 
store trust between the government 
and private industry. 

Last year Peru exported $365 mil- 
lion in fishmeal and $56 milli on in 
fish oil as well as $143 million 
worth of canned and frozen fish. 
This year's projections place fishing 
exports in the area of $730 million, 
but considering the level of fish 
stocks, this figure may be optimis- 
tic. 

This year’s catch limits have been 
set at 1.5 million metric tons for 
Pescaperu for fishmeal — including 
species other than anchovy — and 
1.5 million metric tons for the pri- 
vate sector. 

Depleted Stocks 

There is concern that even this 
modest figure may dangerously de- 
plete fish stocks in Peruvian waters. 
It is certainly nowhere near the 
record 12_3 million metric ton an- 
chovy catch in 1970. At that lime 
anchovy stocks were about 20 mil- 
lion metric tons, and conservation- 
ists recommend a 20 percent skim 
off in order to allow stock renewal. 

Fishmeal has for the past 20 
years been the mainstay of Peruvian 
fishing, but its preparation is a 
highly wasteful process of what* is 
becoming a scarce resource so tbe 
emphasis is now being placed on 
canning and freezing. 

For instance. EPSEP, the food 
fish division of the fisheries minis- 
try. is looking for a foreign partner 
to develop a $15 million anchovy 
canning complex at the southern 
port of Ilo. The state is to retain 35 
percent ownership. 

More urgently, Peru’s 500-boat 
industrial fishing fleet — compared 
to the 1 ,500-boat fleet in tbe boom 
period of the early 1970s — will 
have to be pared down to 200 boats. 
Last year the fleet averaged 25 days 
at sea per boat working on a rotat- 
ing basis, mainly fisliing off the 
I southernmost coast near tbe Chi- 


lean border. Pescaperu is operating 
only about seven of its 37 fishmeal 
plants. 

. The fisheries’ ministry and pri- 
vate companies operating the fleet 
are discussing a proposal to remod- 
el 200 redundant ships to handle 
fish fra canning and freezing. How- 
ever, this is a oostiy process and 
would require investments of tq> to 
$50 million. 

InaAyp ah i R nth 

Even the boats used to simply tbe 
food fish industry are inadequate. 
More than three-quarters of the 
catch spoils before it readies prat 
and has to be ground into 
instead. Clitics of private industry 
charge, however, that this waste, zs 
perpetrated on purpose because fce 
canning companies serve as a front 
for fishmeal operations, which is 
supposed to be a state monopoly 
except in processing left-overs and 


Qrack Fortunes 

The depredation at the enormous 
anchovy schools began in the 1960s 
when investors flocked to open up 
fishmeal operations in hopes of 
making quick fortunes. Many of 
them did, includin g L uis Banchero, 
whose murder in 1971 caused a sen- 
sation. 

■ Boom towns like Chimbote grew 
to a population rtf 100,000 in five 
years. There was almost no superv- 
ision from the state to prevent over- 
fishing. Once tbe military took pow- 
er in 1968, the race was to see who 
could milk the most out of fishmeal 
before the industry was expropriat- , 
ed. When the military did take ao- j 
tion in May 1973, the anchovy i 
catch had plummeted to a disast- 
er ous 1.8 million metric tons and 
many firms were bankrupt. 

For the next few years Gen. Jav- 
ier Tamalean, one of the most am- 
bitious members of Gen. Juan 
Velasco’s regime, ran the industry 
with political rather than economic 
objectives. He wanted to turn the 
large work trace Into his own politi- 
cal base. 

Enormous lushing complexes, 
now described by fishing industrial- 
ists as white elephants, were con- 
structed. New ventures indudiiig 
contracts with Polish and Cuban 
companies for production sharing 
operations were undertaken. And 
anchovy stocks were overfished in 
an effort to show thai “revolution- 
ary” policies could yield profits just 
as well as private industry. 

Fickle Current 

But “El Nino," a fickle, warm, 
water current came sooth, p ushing 
cold Humboldt Current water fur- 
ther out to sea. The anchovy disap- 
peared — as did the pelicans that 
used to flock around the boats and 
markets. But the extended scarcity 
of fish indicates there is more, to 
blame than “El Nino.” 


One of the most troubled years 
was 1976 when Pescapem sold off 
the industrial fishing fleet in a des- 
perate attempt to improve its finan- 
cial standing and get rid of person- 
nel Fishermen struck for 54 days, 
but the strike was broken and so 
was the union. 

Since expropriation the sector 
has been h amp e re d by mismanago- 
ment and an excessive foreign dcbL 

Tbe latest example of poor think- 
ing is Pescapcru’s sale of. nearly 
33,000 metric tons, rtf fish oil' last 
year that is needed now to cover lo- 
cal demand. The government, after 
dungring the company board, or- 
dered Pescaperd to Import the- bfl . 
and seO h at old prices, making up 
the difference — about $60 per top 
— from its last year’s profits. 

Dynamic A rea . . - 

Tbe most dynamic area of tbe in- 
dustry is fish canning. About 60 
new plants have been authorized in 
tbe past 12 months, and it looked 
like it would be the new boom in- 
dustry — like fishmeal in the 1960s. 
But investors have recently held 
back on construction start-ups due 
to the low levels of fishing. 

This sodden interest in canning is 
the^r Ktorf ^he ^^m raaTs^o li- 


ports — : anything which Fern did 
not export before 1970 and requires 
at least a minimal level of process- 
ing.- 

Tax Rebate 

. In the case of fish canning, indus- 
trialists get a tax rebate worth about 
$.20 on every dollar .worth of ex- 
ports as wdl as other incentives like 
tax Exonerations, reinvestment 
write-offs and low interest loans for 
financing iqiOitS 

The state has also become in- 
volved with Fepesca, the stale cann- 
ing company that was up for sale 
until last year. New management 
was pm in charge, additional capi- 
tal added ; — undercapitalization 
being a perennial problem with 
state companies and results be- 
gan to appear. The company 
showed&$4milfionoperatingprot’- 
it last year by exporting 230,000 48- 
can cases and 13,925 me tric tons of 
frozen fish. Production was im- 
proved through a supervisory ar- 
rangement with the U.S. firm, Sun 


, Pepesca operates oul of the mod- 
em part of Paita on the northern' 
coast and has ax tuna dippers and 
capacity to. produce 3 muhon cases 
per year' pm* 20,000 nietric tons of 
£roz6Q nsh. 


THE ANDEAN 
REPORT 

-The monthly news review covering Peru, 
the other Andean Pact countries and Chile. 

-The only publication of . its kind actually 
produced in Latin America and in Eng- 
lish. 

-The one first-hand authoritative source of 
financial and political information available 
on this area today. 


Peruvian Times S.A., Casilla 2484, 
Lima 100, Peni v : 


Annual subscription — 12 Issues, annual 
index, loose leaf bfnder — US$275, airmail. 
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TOROMOCHO, owned by Empresa 
Minera del Centro del Peru 
(CENTRO MIN- PERU), is located in the 
mining district of Morococha, at 
4,500 meters above sea-level in the 

Peruvian Andes. 

TOROMOCHO is one of the most 
promising copper and polymetallic 
deposits in Latin America, and for this 
reason CENTROMIN is aiming to 
transform it into a giant complex 

On the basis of explorations performed 
in the pitot pit already existing within 
the TOROMOCHO area, geological 
reserves relating to different cut-off 

grades are: 


CUT-Of-F GRADE TONNAGE AV GRADE 
0.4V:. CU 665*000.000 Sh;Tn 0.659 ^ CU 

0.5 • CU 390-000,000 .. 0.751 / . CU 


584'000,000 short tons of leaching ore, 
with 0.30% CU for a 0.2% CU cut-off 
grade, have also been determined. 
As well as copper, TOROMOCHO 
contains other ores, as follows; 


OTHER EXPLOITABLE ORES** 
ADDITIONAL TO COPPER-CONTAINED 
IN THE TOROMOCHO DEPOSIT 


Lead 

Zinc 

Silver 

Gold 

Molybdenum 

Bismuth 

Tungsten 

Arsenic 

Antimony 


AV. GRADE 
{On the deposit) 

0.031 % 

0.145% 

0.246 Oz/Ton 
0,00007 Oz/Ton 
0.0129% ' 

0.0047 % 
0.0238% 
0.0447% 
0.0082% 


METAL 
CONTENT 

303.000 Ton 
1 '773,000 Ton 

299*750,000 Oz 

69.000 Oz 

157.000 Ton. 

57.000 Ton 

290.000 Ton 

389.000 Tom 

71 .000 Ton 


The above figures are proven and 
CENTROMIN is anxious to proceed with 
this project. For this reason 
CENTROMIN PERU is seeking business 
partners and first class technology and 
financing for the development of the 
vast polymetallic project. 

TOROMOCHO contains great wealth, 
and awaits exploitation through work, 
technology and finance, for its 
transformation into a giant mining 
complex and a profitable business 

investment. 


.^S^MDCHO opeiV pilot pit 

**• ^'“~Sr ■ • .-.Sr» •>' 


3 EMPRESA MINERA DEL CENTRO DEL PERU 

# A GUARANTEE OF INVESTMENT RETURN AND PROFITABILITY 

Box 2412 • Lima 1 Peru«Cables: Centromin • Peiu • Tejefono : 27-5210 
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Ito^a OffachoB 

Two faces of Ornate wooden balconies, right, afforded women of colonial times a discreet 
place to watch people below. Today shantytowns spring up on Mis snnrotHMfing (he center. 


Peddlers Conquer City Center 


By Juan de Onis 

L IMA (NYT) — The streets of 
the ooce-degant center of this 
former outpost of the Spanish colo- 
nial empire are jammed with ped- 
dlers, pushcarts and food stalls of- 
fering homemade artifacts, plastic 
buckets, antiques, dpgs, com on the 
cob and tropical fruit to a seething, 
pungent mass of humanity that 
overflows into the large squares, 
where street minstrels, clowns and 
fakirs perform. 

In recent years the avalanche of 
provincial migrants to lima has re- 
sulted in an enormous ring of shan- 
tytowns. euphemistically known as 
pueblos jovenes or “young towns” on 
the outskirts and has transformed 
the aristocratic plazas and tho- 
roughfares into scenes resembling 
market day in the hi ghlan d Indian 
villages. 

“I can remember 20 years ago, 
my mother and her friends walking 
down Jiron de la Union with mink 
coals on their arms as they went to 
tea at the Hotel Bolivar,” a Peruvi- 
an said. “Now you can hardy make 


the swarm of vendors 
better watch your wal- 


it throng 
and you 
leu” 

jiron de la Union is a street for 
strollers that originates at the spa- 
cious Plaza de Annas, where a ca- 
thedral is flanked by the presiden- 
tial Pizano Palace, now renamed 
Tupac Amaru Palace in honor of an 
an Twdiww who revolted against 
Spanish colonial rule. Tupac Amaru 
was captured and killed by the 
Sp aniards. His people, the hi ghlan d 
Indians, have now conquered Lima. 

Co n qu erin g Indians 


Eugenio 
came here from 



We ore one 
of the biggest 

Banks 
of the 
Andean Group 


We are one of the biggest Banks of the Andean 
Group and the first Bank that has been recognized as 
Sub Regional for its operations in Bolivia. 

Since the creation of the Andean Group, we are 
intervening actively in all its member countries which 
have decidedly supported the progress of this common 
market. 

We have the most extensive network of branches and 
agencies throughout PerG and in the neighbouring 
Republic of Bolivia, all which are duly prepared to help 
you in whatever requirements you may have related to 
your import — export activities. 

Should you wish to contact any industrial, agricultural, 
mining or commercial enterprises in PerG or Bolivia, 
please get in touch with the experienced staff of our 
Head Office or our network of branches which cover 
the most important centers in both countries and are at 
your entire disposal in order to help you solve ary 
queries which may arise in your efforts to contact suit- 
able parties for the expansion of your business. 


Eg) 

LrS 


BANCO POPULAR DEL PERU 

Head Office: Jr. Huallaga 380 Lima, 1 • Uma-Ptrru - Telaphone'. 275280 
P.O. BOX 143 - Cable: Popular - Telex: 20023 • 20106 
BOLIVIA Head Office: COLON end MERCADO. LA PAZ - TELEX: BX5337 


who 
— the capi- 
tal of the Inca Empire — with his 
wife and three rfuldran , staked 
out a space on the sidewalk b ehind - 
the Hold Bolivar where he sells 
such tourist items as pottery, carved 
gourds, alpaca sweaters and pon- 
chos, copper figures and rag dolls 
that look like those found in ancient 
burial urns. 

“My wife sells here during the 
day, while I work at my auto repair 


Newspapers’ Fate Thorny 



shop, where we live out in the settle- 
ment called Hhuantinsuyo,” said 
Mr. Quispe, who was seated on a 
big box with wheels where he stores 
hisgoods each night near the hotel. 

The goods such as the alpaca 
woolens from Punono or the gourds 
from Huancayo that are offered for 
sale by Mr. Quispe and dozens of 
others who line Caxnana Street are 
bought in provincial marketplaces 
from highland Indian artisans. 

Mr. Quispe said his investment in 
the handicrafts he sells was $500, a 
substantial amount in Peru. 

He pays $10 a month in rent for a 
one-room adobe structure on the 
outskirts. 

“Working for oneself is the only 
way to get anywhere," Mr. Quispe 
said. “I have worked in a factory as 
a mechanic. They pay you a misera- 
ble amount for a 12-hour day — un- 
til they find you are eligible for 
severance ray. Before that day 
comes they fire you.” 

Wandering Entertainers 

At nightfall in San Martin Plaza, 
crowds of idle bystanders, mainly 
young men, form big circles around 
the wandering entertainers who 
work the streets fora living. 

David Bravo, a wiry dark-haired 
man from the mining town of Cerro 
de Pasco, used to travel the high- 
land villages putting on puppet 
shows and singing folk music under 
a government cultural program. 
This was canceled in a budget cut 
three years ago, so Mr. Bravo plays 
a long-necked four-string guitar in 
the plaza and sings politically in- 
spired protest songs, such as the 
story or-ihe “proletarian parrot" 
who screeched “Down with the 
prices! Up with wages:” until offi- 
cials jailed the bird for disturbing 
public order. 

Among those watching him sing 
was Jorge Vargas, a chemical engi- 
neering student who pays for his 
studies by producing a natural dye 
called codunilla made from a ti ny 
insect in a shed behind his home. 

“I believe that what Peru needs is 
an intellectual guerilla movement, 
not an armed revolution.” be said. 
“IT we can develop our own tech- 
nology for small-scale production 
we will not depend forever on the 
foreign multinational corporations 
that dominate our markets." 

Artisanal SUB 

The display of handicraft and 
cottage industry products sold by 
street vendors testifies to the skill of 
Peru's artisans, who are often listed 
in labor statistics os underem- 
ployed. The organization of this po- 
tential for production is limited by 
a lack of credit and the large-scale 
marketing organization of industri- 
al plants. 

The streets are the outlet for the 
goods. As Lima, a gracious old city 
of more than 4 million people, con- 
tinues to grow in size and popula- 
tion. it is being invaded from every 
side, and high-income families are 
moving out to new residential areas. 

Water Problem 

In the pueblos jovenes like 

Tihuaminsuyo. where Mr. Quispe 
lives and which are subjects for Mr. 
Bravo's protest songs, water is a 
critical problem. The urban water 
system does not extend to the sand 
dunes where the young (owns have 
sprung up over night house 2 mil- 
lion people. 

Water is delivered by private 
tank trucks, which fill up at dry fa- 
cilities with free water and sell to 
young town residents for $1.50 for a 
100-gallon drum. 

According to a recent study of 
water sales by private tankers in 88 
young towns, the residents are pay- 
ing $10 milli on a year for water. 
Gvic leaders in the settlements have 
presented plans to the water author- 
ities for a water system that could 
be financed with the payments 
going to tlx: truckers. 

As soon as one settlement area is 
connected to new wells being 
drilled by the water authorities, the 
pressure of new migrants and grow- 
ing population leads to the start of 
another young town. 

“There is no way that we can 
keep up with an urban growth rate 
of 7 percent a year,” an urban 
planner for the water authority said. 


By Colin Handing 

L IMA (IHT) — President-elect 
Fernando Belaunde has 
promised that one of his first acts 
when he takes office July 28 will be 
to resolve the question of the own- 
ership of Peru’s Lima-based nation- 
al press. The fate of the daily news- 
papers has become such a thorny 
political issue that it promises to 
cause the new president his first big 
headache. 

In 1974, Gen. Juan Velasco Al- 
varado's military government began 
an experiment to turn the Luna 
dailie s into what architects of the 
plan said would be genuine organs 
of popular opinion and informa- 
tion. 

The government expropriated the 
five newspapers still in private 
hands — one had been taken over 
in 1970, and another already be- 
longed to the government — and 
announced that they would be 
handed over in due course to repre- 
sentative bodies of all the major 
sectors of the population — peas- 
ants, industrial workers profession- 
al organizations, and so on. 

The government argued that the 
press had hitherto been the exclu- 
sive property of powerful economic 
interest groups, which had used it to 
furtter their own interests while 
keeping the people in the dark 
about what was really going on. 

Interim Editors 

Prominent left-wing journalists 
and intellectuals were selected as 
editors of the papers for an interim 
period, during much the designated 
representative bodies were sup- 
posed to organize appropriate ad- 
ministrative structures for the col- 
lectively-owned dailies. 

Tins project vis in line with the 
general ideological approach of 
Gen. Velasco's “brain trust,” which 
believed that society could be radi- 
cally reshaped without great up- 
heaval. in accordance with plans 
drawn up by military strategists and 
their civilian advisers. The press 
was regarded as a crucial eltaw^nt in 
this gigantic exercise in social engi- 
neering. 

According to military thinkers the 
Lima dailies — La Prensa, El Com- 
ercio, Correo. Expresso and Nodcias 
— were the mouthpieces of en- 
trenched interests in land, exports 
and finance, which they lumped to- 
gether under the unflattering term, 
“oligarchy.” 

The reforms carried out since 


1969 were supposed to have de- 
stroyed the oligarchy's economic 
base, so it was thought the newspa- 
pers should cease to reflect these 
out-of-date interests. The newspa- 
pers had also become articulate crit- 
ics of the military government and 
seemed about to become rallying 
points for conservative opposition 
forces. 

Some of the generals and their 
advisers may rave seriously be- 
lieved that the newspapers could 
honestly express the views and in- 
terests of the main groups of Peru- 
vian society. But they never did. 

The representative bodies in 
many cases did not exist, except in 
the plans drawn up in the ministries 
and barracks. Those that did were 
little more than creations of tliemfl- 
itazy go v ernm ent and were often 'in 
open conflict with existing organ- 
izations that could lay a better 
claim to r ep r es e nt substantial social 
sectors. 

The capital's main daily, El Com- 
erdo , lot example, was assigned to 
the peasants through the National 
Agrarian Confederation, a bo dy set 
up by the gove rnm ent in 1972 to 
compete for influence over the 
peasantry with the far more radical 
Peruvian Peasant Confederation, 
which was denied any access to El 
Comerdo. Consequently, the inter- 
im period of government-appointed 
editors grew longer and longer since 
the organizations that were sup- 
posed to take over the newspapers 

failed to materiaVm 

By the end of 1975, Geo. Velasco 
had been removed in a barracks 
coup, and the government, by now 
in the more conservative hands of 
Gen. Francisco Morales Bermudez, 
had given up all notions of social 
experiment and had begun to look 
for a way out of the uncomfortable 
dilemma 

However, to have simply handed 
the newspapers back to their previ- 
ous owners would have been a cra- 
ven admission of defeat. Besides, 
the journalists themselves had been 
led to believe that they had a stake 
in their places of work and began to 
demand that the newspapers to be 
turned ova to them. 

The fanner owners continued to 
insist that, as they had never been 
paid any compensation, they were 
still the legal proprietors of the dail- 
ies. By 1979, President Morales was 
almost willing to concede them this 
poim and described the takeover of 
the dailies as the nriUtaiy govern- 
ment's greatest mistake. 


Protracted negotiations between 
the former owners, the journalists 
and the government failed to come 
up with an acceptable solution. The 
owners turned down a propos al tha t 
would have given them 60 percent 
of the shares and" the other 40 per- 
cent to the journalists and printers- . 


of the workers, albeit in some un- 
specified way. 

Government interference in edi- 
torial content and approach was ev- 
ident from the very beginning. The 
independent left-wing editors ap- 
■flted In Jtdy 1974 did not last 
Within a year they had. all 


f For a while, the newspapers were a 
battleground for different political tendencies 
within the government, but in the end they 
were all reduced to the same level of boring, 
kowtowing predictability* Most of them lost 
circulation rapidly as readers grew tired of . 
slanted reporting that always managed to 
justify whatever the government happened to 
be doing * 9 _ 



The left-wing parties have vowed 
to settle for nothing less than the 
banding over of all the dailies to 
tbdr workers, while the right has 
'called for their immediate r et urn to 
their former owners. President-elect 
Belaunde dearly inclines towards 
the latter position, but lie has had to 
promise to safeguard tire interests 


been dismissed, 

naKafta they bad hired and _ 

by more amenable ncnmnce£ who 
proved wffimg to accept guidance 
from tire general in Charge of the 
government information office. 

For a while, the newspapers were 
a battleground for different poeti- 
cal tendencies within tire govern- 


ment, but in the etid ttey were all 
reduced to the same level of boring, 

kowtowing predictability. Most of 
then lost dfculatkm- rapi<py T _as 
readers grew tired of slanted report- 
ing that always managed to justify 
whatever the govenratratlia^ened 
to be doing. . 

Major events of great 
terest were often ignored, 
proved to be a blessing in- 
as it created a demand 
P« -- 

not ana 
edict — i 

were. Hie established magazines-— 
as wdl as those of aH potitical 
endes that have appeared: Prince 
1974 — have had checkered -cabrixs,'; 
suffering closures at times bfhlgjb 
1 sotialsmTe andpolitical tenskm^-V 

. ' Huger Strike • 

; Earlier tins year the militarygtjv- 
ermnent - closed . 10 magazines,' 
riwtmwtg . they had incited .- snbMr- . 
son The editors ft the publications 
obveringmostof the politicalspeb- 
tram went on a hunger stoke made 
Lima’s cathedral until tire bah 
lifted. : . ~ -fr* ■ _ ’ 

: While Peruvian journalists iayi. 
not . faced death by assassmation 
.squads as has occurre&rothnr 
colleagues in Chile, Argentina, K»- 
afl; and-Urugriay ■ w- a humberi of 
them were forced' into eriEe aftim ’ 
time, or another nod: tfcdrpu&tica- 
tionsdosed, ■ V • VvT* ' 
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Staff newspaper demonstrate ngatosti ttlfiriiHig them to their owners: 


APRA: A Future Without Haya? 


By Michael L Smith 

L IMA (IHT) — The modern po- 
litical history of Peru can be 
written by following the fortunes of 
the American Revolutionary Popu- 
lar Alliance — better known as 
APRA. And just as the country is 
going through a crucial period so is 
the party. 

Id less than 12 months it has lost 
its founder and guiding spirit, Vic- 
tor Raul Haya de la Torre, and 
what its leaders saw as the golden 
opportunity to reach power for the 
first time in its 50 years of exis- 
tence. 

APRA and its presidential candi- 


branded as radical left wing and 
also developed an on-going feud 
with the army due to party-backed 
popular uprisings and military mu- 
tinies. In 1932 in the northern city 
of Truj illo the Apristas organized 
an uprising against President Luis 
Sanchez Cerro, shooting hostages, 
including’ officers and enlisted area, 
when they withdrew. The army re- 
taliated with wholesale executions. 
The incident created an enduring 
enmity between the military ana 
APRA. 

For most of its first 30 years, 
APRA had to ' make deals with 
other politicians for political ponic- 


r One way to explain Peruvian political reality 
to a newcomer is to tell him that every town 
in the country has three buildings — a 
church, a police station and an APRA 
headquarters . 9 


date. Armando Villanueva, placed a 
distant second behind Popular Ac- 
tion's Fernando Belaunde and lost 
in areas traditionally regarded as 
APRA strongholds. Its margin of 
victory in APRA -dominated dis- 
tricts was also reduced from previ- 
ous levels. It was a stinging defeat. 

Even though APRA's 27 percent 
showing in the general elections fell 
wdl below its traditional third of 
the electorate, it is still the most 
powerful political organization in 
the country. One way to explain 
Peruvian political reality to a new- 
comer is to tell him that every (own 
in the country has three buildings 
— a church, a police station and an 
APRA headquarters. 


Awe and Fear 

APRA members are known for 
their single-minded dedication and 
fervor. APRA's opponents live in a 
Combination of awe and fear at 
what the party's clannishness and 
power might do if it were in control 
of the country. Indeed, most or 
Peru’s numerous political parties 
were created as a reaction against 
APRA. 

The mastermind behind this po- 
litical creature was Haya de la 
Torre. one of Latin America's most 
unique political thinkers and doers. 
(Peru can also claim Latin Ameri- 
ca's most original Marxist thinker. 
Jose Carlos Mariaiegui. a contcm- 

S orary of Haya and his rival for in- 
uence among local intellectuals, 
who died before his prime in 1930.) 

Haya provided an ideological 
framework for a lasting, mass-based 
political movement, mobilized the 
best of the middle-class intellectuals 
of his and later generations, framed 
a disciplined party and planned for 
the day when he would take power. 
That ray never came 
In its early days APRA was 


ipation in exchange for backing be- 
cause it was outlawed. In 1956 
Haya led a sharp turn to the right in 
APRA's political orientation in or- 
der to win acceptance from the 
Peruvian establishment, but to no 
avaiL 

Structural n «ng *« 

When the military took power in 
1968 and began to act on a series of 
reforms, the APRA leadership real- 
ized that many of these structural 
changes were drawn from APRA's 
original reform platform. Haya 
skillfully steered a course towards 
coining to terms with the military. 
In 1976 President Francisco 
Morales Bermudez announced a 
trace with APRA, Haya later con- 
vinced the army that a constituent 
assembly would be a good stepping 
stone toward full civilian rule. 

In the constituent assembly elec- 
tions in 1978 APRA with the aging 
Haya at the head of the candidate 
list won its most impressive victory, 
just short of 36 percent of the vote. 
APRA's support of the military- 
sponsored “transference of power” 
was decisive in fending off a left- 
wing strike wave during the assean- 
bly and it looked like APRA would 
be the offidalisx party in the general 
elections. 

Meanwhile, Hava presided ovei 
the assembly with paternal pride 
and finally got the public recogni- 
tion that hod teen denied him till 
then. Bui halfway through his one- 
year term his health began to deter- 
iorate rapidly, and he barely sur- 
vived to sign the final documcnL 

Impressive Display 

His funeral in August was the 
most impressive display of public 
mourning ever seen m the country. 
Nearly one million people attended 
the week-long wake (When Gen. 
Juan Velasco, leader of the 1960 
military coup and president from 


1968 to 1975, died in December 
1977, his funeral also drew huge 
crowds, leading many pofcticians to 
think that the military reform years 
would leave a lasting political 
movement in its wake. Thai 
rations — and those of the 
leaders after Haya’s death — were 
proven exaggerated.) 

"n»at is when Armando Vil- 
lanueva look the lead. Perhaps ho 
party veteran represents APRA bet- 
ter. He can show the political merit 
badges of seven years of exile seven 
of imprisonment and seven in hid- 
ing due to his involvement in the 
party’s underground activities. 
Thanks to hiy incomparable knowl- 
edge of the party's inner i 
be cut short a power straggle for 
leadership of the party and became 
its presidential ca ndida te. f 

Ooc of tEc criticisms that lias 
hurt APRA leaders (he most came 
from Julio Cotier, a respected so- 
ciologist, who said that APRA no 
longer had the intellectual figures to 
compete with the left Privately, 
some of the leaders acknowledge 
thut the last 10 years under Haya 
had led to a political and idebh 
cal “deep freeze" because the “ 
man” did not like to be contradict- 
or, and he bad the final say in all 
important matters. 

Mr. Villanueva abruptly opened 
up the party to some of its younger 
leaders and gave a new left-wing, 
vaguely social democratic slant to 
the party line in an attempt to do a 
quick face lift- But it was too late to 
have an effect on the elections. 

Many observers are wondering 
whether 50 years of trying for but 
never reaching power, of being the 
eternal political outsider, of failure 
to attract independent voters may 
begin to wear down APRA's 
strength. There are already signs 
that party rivals tike Andres Town- 
send are beginning to second-guess 
Mr. Villanueva’s election strai 
Whal is less well-pcrcdved is 
dissatisfaction among the younger 
party leaders who have been wait- 
ing for the veterans — many in their 
60s and 70s — to step aside. _ 

Mr. Villaneuva tuned down an 
offer from President-elect Bdaode 
to ioin a broad-based government 
including most of Peru's parties. 
That means that APRA wiQ not get 
a share in the managerial position 
that it needs to develop its younger 
leaders. The prospects for APRA in 
municipal elections to be held be- 
fore the end of the year are also 
poor since Popular Action is expect- 
ed to repeat its performance in the 
general elections. 

The demise of APRA as apoliti- 
cal force should not be declared too 
soon. In tte earfy days of the xnfii- 
tary revolution many people said 
prematurely that APRA was on its 
way downhill. Although the going; 
now will be even rougher without 
Haya to hold things together, the 
kind and quality of opposition the 
new government win face —as well 
as the very political future of Peru 
— hang in the balance. 
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Financial agent 
or the Government 
or Peru 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 1979 - 1978 - 1977 

(in $ Thousands) 


ASSETS 


Cash and due from Banks 
Loans 

(-) Provision Tor Bad Debts 
Investments' " 

( - J Prov. for Security Fluctuations . 
Cross Fix Assets 
( ' 1 Depreciation 
Net Fix Assets 
Other Assets 

Sub total . 

. Contingent Assets 

TOTAL 

LIABILITIES 

Demand deposits 
Time deposits 

Indebtedness from Banks and Agents 
. Savings Accounts 
.Other liabilities 
•( - ) Advance Compensations 
Capital and Reserves 
RevaluationSurplus 
Undivided profits 
Fiscal. Year Net Profit 


1,068*041 

(40*212) 

117*327 

3*070 

9*775 

1724 


94*291 
( 23) 




Sub total 

Contingent Liabilities 
TOTAL 


688*192 

1.027*829 

114*257 


8*051 

223771 

2,062*100 

1*018 

2,063*118 


1,111*836 

262*007 

496*318 

272 

94*268 

17*550 

1*147 

12*292 

16*410 

2,062*100 

1*018 

2,063*118 


435*382 

247*893 

18*894 

72774 

774*943 

540*236 

1,315*179 


56*554 

409*001 

132*154 


177*169 

65 


774*943 

540*236 

1,315*179 


1,123*574 

770*210 
1,275722 (9*628) 


133*151 


8*051 

296*545 

2,837*043 

541*254 

3,378*297 


1,218*390 

671*008 

628*472 

272 

271*437 

17*615 

1*147 

12*292 

16*410 

2,837*043 

541*254 

3,378*297 


110*212 
( 190) 
3*156 
(1*576) 


“.•S/.2SOJOO - * National Currency - ** Foreign Currency 


Bonce de la Nadon has a status of juridical person of public right with its capital totally contributed by 
lha Stale. Dim to Ms particular. condHion it differs from other banks, but as fee as its structure, types of 
iparafians and the possibility of being inspected by the “S ap eri n fendenda de Banco y Seguras” it is 
vo pnwTO commtrctai ivann. 

On the other han«L the major volume of transactions b undertaken with the pufafic sector, sp ec i ally 
those related to the handEng of the Peruvian treasury accounts; the coBocf i on of taxes end fiscal 
revenues^ the pay m e n t of the foreig n external debt; the impor tatio n of food stuffs end armament 
acqu i sition. These odfvit os as can be note d can not be entrusted to ordmary banks. 

Ban c o de la NadAn has expended its operation in a pad hi manner to the considerable development 
of the public sector. For instance, the resources of Banco de la NadAn exceed by 20% that of all 
commercial banks co m bi n e d . This favours the internatio na l position of the Bank with regard to trade 
transactions and the procurement of creefitffacNties. 

The year 1079 is to be rage vd ed as a successful one for Banco de la Nadon, because of the rofinemring 
of UJ5. $388*6 Petro Perd’s short term debt. The Chairmot of the Board end Executive President, Doctor 
Alvaro Me n eset Dtax, has contributed decisively to the success of the negotiations. 


39*453 

760*582 

110*022 


1*580 

77*361 


57*451 

545*406 

4*807 


96*904 

1.305*988 


11*929 


1*580 

86*493 


486*689 

(6*084) 

105*277 
( 85) 

1*964 
(1*608) 


988*998 

616*896 

1,605*894 

328 

1,127*248 

1,127*576 

989*326 

1,744*144 

2,733*470 


44*506 
( 26) 


327*591 

237*905 

350*923 

179 

44*480 

15*530 

92 

1*371 

10*927 


71766 

109*552 

401*257 


34*321 


399*351 

347*457 

752*180 

179 

78*801 

15*530 

92 

1*371 

10*927 


46751 
( 23) 


29*192 


480*605 

105*192 


356 

81*821 

697*166 

149 

697*315 


192*935 

223*154 

281*374 

58 

46728 

11*469 

34 


54*545 


286*684 


36*038 

378*970 

768*566 

1,147*536 


42*983 

61*643 

242*030 

58 

32*314 


988*998 

616*896 

1.605*894 

328 

1,127*248 

1,127*576 

989*326 

1.744 

2.733*470 


Total 

83737 

767*289 

106*895 


356 

117*859 

1,076*136 

768715 

1,844*851 


235*918 

284797 

460*404 

58 

79*042 

11*469 

34 


697*166 

378*970 

1.076*136 

149 

768*566 

768715 

697*315 

1,147*536 

1,844*851 


As a con s equ e nce of this r efinancing total obBgations in foreign debt have been reduced but, on the 
other hand. Banco da la Nadon has increased considardbty Hs loans m local currency with public 
enterprises such os Petroleos del PerA md EPSA mid central gov e rnmen t a g e ndas . Ukewise ofafigations 
of Banco de la Nadon with banks and correspo n dents abroad have decBned, but it was not necessary 
to recover formal external credit lines in order to finaice commercial trade. 

Shortly after foreign commercial operations dedBned in 1978, as a result of the framfiar to commercial 
banks of a co ns iderable volume of public sector operatio n s. Banco da ta Nation stands ageen In a 
competitive position within the banking community aid is regaining former efients, thus improving its 
total operatio ns . 

As a definite example of favorable results obtained, the tadexes of Eq uid Hy aid income of Banco da ta 
NadAn have increased co nsi derably. The level of income passed from 5.2 to 8.1% and Profits from 0.4 
to 0 . 6 %. 

finally, in c o mparison to 1978, Banco de la Nadon during 1979 expended Hs operations from 
Ui $2,733*, to U.S $3,378*, which denote s Hs remarkable output. 


100 °/o WHOLLY OWNED 

SUBSIDIARIES 

BANCO CONTINENTAL Capital 1.700’OQO, 000.00 
•; BANCO INTERNACIONAL DEL PERU Capital 1,380’000.000.00 
4:; i BANCO POPULAR DEL PERU Capital 1,400’000, 000.00 

yPOPUWR Y PORVENIR Cia DE SEGUROS Capital 900 , 000,000.00 
Y? -Y REASEGURAOORA PERUANA S.A. Capital 200000000.00 



PARTICIPATION 

EURO LATIN AMERICAN BANK tEULABANK) 

ARAB LATINAMERICAN BANK (ARLABANK) 

AS0CIACI0N LATINOAMERICANA DE INSTITUCIONES 
FINANCIERAS DE DESARROLLO CALIDE3 

BANCO AMBROSIANO ANDINO S.A. 

BANCO EXTERIOR DE LOS ANDES Y DE ESPANA SA 

CEXTEBANDEB) 


eye,- y V: •' . 


Y > 
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BANCO DE LA NACION 

HEAD OFFICE 

Av. Abbncay 491 - Telephone: 286070- 276010 (HEAD OFFICE) P.O. BOX 1835 

INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT Telephone: 286801 

TELEX: 

25320 PE NACBANK 20003 PE NACBANK 
25429 PE NACBANK 20208 PE NACBANK 
25700 PE NACBANK 20304 PE NACBANK 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NACIONBANK - LIMA 
CODES: PETERSON S CODE 3rd A 4th EDITIONS - CAPITAL AND RESERVES: S/. 3,908 036 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

FRANKFURT - Federal Republic of Germany ROSSMARKT 14 
6000 FRANKFURT/MAIN Telephone: (06 11)285001 TELEX: 04-16326 NACBA D 
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EARIS, .ione 29 (fflT) — The 
: record pace of aew issues dowsed 
r-^dBdQBillr la^.. , wolsIt‘TBisd;-aMw«iii^ ■* 
- landfill J df othersare reportedly 
\* ; iesr launching, .most bankers be- 
'■< •^evet U» Eurobond mriici -needs a 
« — — '-^tofourwEcks.' 


PARIS, June 29 (XHI} — On Fri- 
day in Hanover, the/board of direc- 
tors of West Germany’s lareest tire 
and rubber company, Ctmtmental- 
Uniroval-EnelcbcrL is expected to 


etui Tire Manufacturers Moving to Resist U.S. and Japanese Italy Swings 

iirie#» Tooetn . M. * ^ 

Into Deficit 


nq>ean Economic Commumtv in 
Brussels, 





j jank began. 

5* September; 1 976, and nearly dou- 
‘ ifc the preyioosxecOTdof S2.44 bfl- 


lune for. the month has 
iffilel'Hft bSKcm, 
5!nist reports, 
monthly total since die 
data 


■ km. Set in the yeai^ago month. 

! . ,Tbe burst in volume wfis inevita- 
■»* j-4e,gXYen the tittle: badness done 
.**»* !- «dier this year as interest rates. 


& 




EUROBONDS 


**b 


?*■ oared to record highs. New issues 
’..it ; eld in the first five months totaled 
♦* ; ; '57-67 bfflian, barely ahead of the 
1 ■ ■ C3 Union, that Orion BanV esti- 

• Jn ^nates was available oyer the. period 
: ; jut.- from interest and principal re- 
' :K:Wnwnteohcaitetam(fiiwis5u^ 

- s* C- with' mterest rates falling from 
:--Msepcak, the peotrop demand for 
4; onds has exploded. Total reflows, 
. ;2j s measured fry Orion, for the Jam^ 
^jijdune period amount to SJj63 
compared to the swollen 


approve its acqmsi- 
secatad-rankmg tire 
company, Kleber-Colombes — a 
move sonic observers are hailing as 
tte latest, dcemplary answer to re- 

bese 'mUficurionals in Westem^Eu- 
rbpe. i- . ■ 

■ Jointly annOmtccd by both com- 
pan&s dn June -19, me move is 
dauded by a decidedly bleak out- 
. look for the entire rubber industry 
worldwide, however, and by doubts 
regarding' their abfltty to overcome 
such major difficulties as dhninat- 
- ing recurring deficits, particularly 
those of Kleber. 

Nevertheless, once the German 
and French goveemnents also ap- 
prove the merger —and it is expect- 
ed 'that they will — the group will 
become the- second-largest rubber 
and tire-malting company in Eu- 
rope, with c ronbififfd annual sales of 
just over' 9 billion francs (S2J2 hjl- 
Bon), ; and -26 plants eanplayine 
44,000 people. 


Tiremaker Micfaefia 


Ji.al&on; 


Although still well below half the 
size of French tiremaker Michelin, 
whose sales last year rose to a 
record 24 billiotn francs, the new 
Franco-German company thus 
es out Dunlop-Pirelli, a British-Ii 
fan affiliation. 


Mrciudin's role is still" another 
and cradal element in the story. 
Smce the mid-1960s, Michelin buflt 
PP* c ® tf t% 51-peroeni interest 
m Kleber that it had previously but 
unsuccessfully tried to sell to others, 
including the Austrian tiremaker 
Sempcrit and at least one U.S. mul- 
tinational tire company. 

A major reason for Mrchdm’s 
eagerness to rid itself of Kleber: 

Fears ^ iat EEC antitrust authorities 

would take action against Mkhelin 
for maintaining and possibly abus- 
mg a dominant position in the Eu- 
ropean tire market. As the world’s 
no. 2 tiremaker, Micbdin has re- 
spectively well over 60 percent and 
40 percent of both the French and 
EEC-tire markets, according to in- 
dustry estimates. 

Indeed, Francois Mkhelin, the 
company’s chief executive officer 
and a. key participant in the negoti- 
ations, i n dicated as much in several 
statements to a shareholders meet- 
ing in Paris on June 20. “What he 
said in explaining the operation was 
that we risked becoming too domi- 
nant, too strong in the 
market, and that we sensed the in- 
terest of the authorities in Brus- 
sels,” a company official said. 


i^-ytar toteloewisaic vatawof " 

;.1Z33 billion. Total Eurobond vol- 
v*k£»t tbeend of May ™ 

that three European 


■ J» i .7. percent bdoWthe year-ago level, 

is nrrming 15jJ pq c en t OVCT 

ij 1 5fi 'comparative . 1979 figure at 

jij’i. The waiting that the marke t now 
/' eedsa pause does npt stem from 
-'• it vohime of business, but results 
*- mm thefact that the tarns offered 
n'many of the recent issues have 
- ^ V«Bd to attract iuvestore. 

»’ ‘ 1 

‘ . One Jump Ahead 


wori tfs _ 

“The fact 
companies will now solidly control 


-if ..''Since April,' when business first, 
'aired to pick up. tfce key feature 
wfflmgn* 


this important industry in the Com- 
mon Market makes us indulgent re- 
garding approval of the proposi- 
tion,’ , . a sonar Frendb. government 
industry planner said last week, -a 
view echoed by officials of the Eu- 
ropean Economic C ommuni ty. “We 
have been watching the industry 
struggle to grow and compete in re^ 
cent years, so this merger is a posi- 
tive step,"” said an official of the Eu- 


as-been me wmmgnrss or un- 
‘ lerwriters to stay one juxrqi ahead 


• Last week in Brussels, EEC anti- 
trust authorities declined to say 
whether they were planning any ac- 
tion against Michelin. But the au- 
thorities confirmed that they have 
been closely watching its expansion 
in the Common Market area. 

There was another component in 
Michetin’s strategy: By s elling its 
interest in Kleber to Continental 
for a very modest SO-nriHion francs, 
Michelin not only rid itself of a be- 
leaguered, deficit-ridden af filiate, 
that by Micfaelin’s own admission it 
was never able or wilting to manage 
anyway, but Michelin winds up in a 
far better position to pursue an am- 
bitions expansion program under 
way in North America, Latin Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

“There are positive elements in 
this arrangement for all the par- 
ties” said economist David Burns 



In 1979 for the sixth consecutive 
year, Kleber lost money — 103 mil- 
lion francs on sales of 2.6 billion 
francs, bringing the company’s total 
acc umu lated losses to 366 miffinn 
francs, equal to three times its total 
capital. 


European tire companies are forming new corporate structures 
to better compete with American and Japanese manufacturers. 


of the Paris-based Eurofmance re- 
search group, which is completing a 
major study of the world rubber in- 
dustry. “Conti, previously too 
small, now has the malringc of a 
good international group; Michetin 
is free to pursue its interests,” he 
said. But Mr. Burns quickly raised 
one of the key unanswered ques- 
tions — whether or not the new 
German owners can somehow male* 
Kleber profitable. 

And Kleber definitely needs turn- 
ing around, according to interviews 
last week with the main partici- 
pants, including French govern- 


ment officials who fear that Conti- 
nental may order substantial cut- 
backs in Kleber’s work force of 
some 12,000 people, a move Paris 
would oppose. 


The company has regularly 
blamed its predicament on rising 
costs of raw materials , itirlnrlj n f 
rubber and energy; it also has cited 
fierce price competition from 
M ic he l rp . U.S. companies, such as 
Goodyear, Firestone, and Uoiroyal; 
and increasing inroads being made 
in Western Europe by Japanese tire- 
makers such as Bridgestone, Japan’s 
no. 1 company in the field. 

But Kleber has also suffered from 
a determined, hard-hitting cam- 
paign directed against its main 
best-selling radial tire known as the 
V-I2. The campaign was launched 
last November by LTJnion Feder- 
ate des Consununatenra. one of 
France's leading consumer groups. 
The group claimed that defects in 
the tire had caused about 30 fatal 
automobile accidents — allegations 
that Kleber has been vociferously 
fighting in the courts and through 
the news and that France’s 

Industry Ministry recently ruled 
were without foundation. 

But, said a senior Kleber execu- 
tive Friday, “the campaign, unfair 
as it is, has hurt us quite a lot, al- 
though less than we had expected.” 

Meanwhile, officials of the con- 
sumer group said in Paris that de- 
spite the merger, they intended to 
pursue their campaign by publish- 
ing reports based on complaints 
about die V-12 in Que Choisix, its 
monthly magazine. 


But Kleber has strong positions 
m other lire markets in Europe, par- 
ticularly for aircraft and farm trac- 
tors, plus in a wide range of indus- 
trial rubber products, accounting 
for roughly a third of its total sales. 
“These interests are complimentary 
with those of Conti, so the merger 
should prove successful,” the 
Kleber executive said. 


In Payments 


_He added that by proceeding 
with a cost-cutting plan, comprising 
the layoff of some 500 workers, 
Kleber might have eliminated its 
red ink by the end of 1961. 

But if the Hanover-based tire 
company has a new strategy for ex- 
pansion, it was not tipping its hand. 
A company spokeswoman insisted 
last week that the company could 
not and would not comment on fu- 
ture plans until the acquisition had 
been approved by German and 
French government authorities. 
“We hope with our know-how and 
financ ial position, we will succeed,” 
she said, noting that Continoatal, 
although it generated losses in pre- 
vious years, last year earned 10.9 
million Deutsche marks on ««!>-< of 
2.6 billion DM. 


Continental’s acquisition last 
year of Uniroyal’s German opera- 
tion and its other European tire- 
producing interests for roughly $S0 
million, including the right to use 
the U.S. company's trademark, is 


expected to help. Albert Englebert, 
whoct 


o continues to rim Uniroyal’s re- 
■ naming European interests, includ- 
ing a chemical plant in Italy and a 
shoemaldng plant in Spain, and 
who is a member of Continental's 
board, said: “I believe the acquisi- 
tion of Kleber will work successive- 
(Continoed on Page 16, Col 8) 


Window Dressing Lifts Market Briefly 


ROME, June 29 (AP-LU) — Ita-. 
ly*s current account on a cash basis 
swung to a provisional 1-triUioa lire 
($1.2- billion) deficit in February 
from a 217.7-billion lire surplus a * 
year earlier, the Bank of Italy re- 
ported yesterday. 

The deficit in first two months of- 
1980 totaled 13- trillion lire, com- . 
pared with a 739.7-billion surplus in - 
the like year-earlier period. 

The February trade deficit, mea- 
sured bn a balance-of-payments ba- 
sis, widened sharply to 13- trillion 

lire from 1743 billion lire a year 
earlier. 

The central bank also reported 
that Italy's net official monetary 
reserves rose to S45.1 billion in 
April from -S41.4 billion in March 
and $32.3 billion in April, 1979. 

Also yesterday, the Bank of Italy 
announced tight new ceilings on the . 
expansion of bank credit through 
March, 1981. 

The new ceilings will be enforced 
on a monthly basis, whereas previ- 
ously they were only fixed every 
other month. 

The new ceilings allow credit to 
expand by 27 percent through • 
March, 1981, but they do not allow ~ ■ 
any net expansion from July 
through November, 1980. The 
stringent autumn limits are in line 
with the government’s new econom- " 
ic policies to control inflarinn and 
restore the health of the lira, the 
central bank said. 

The only credit ceiling still in 
force from before was fixed last Oc- 
tober and allows expansion of 21 
percent through July, using May, 
1979, as a base. 


;i*,;f the market— offering terms that 
ll "first glance appeared shocking 


ia.the final analysis were con- 
ie ; ixtative because interest rates dur- 
l^^e^fih ring period declined so 

i«v : Usdernztiers live stiO at it. But 


'Father’ of Reindustrialization Thesis 
Renews Call for New U.S. Growth Base 


' r ter do wntr e n d; in . rates has been 


By Ami tax Ecrioni 
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and; as the experts debate 
:■ better this is a pause on the way 
own or: the bottom of tbe.dedine, 
- p ' have moved to die ade- 

7 Be^ leaving' the. underwriters sat- 
[on large unsold positions. 

New York marke t, which 
die tone for the Eurodollar 
’taricet, ended the week on a sour 
after the Federal Reserve re- 
1 parted late Friday that the basic 
It icasures of the U.S. money supply 
■' \i : « a sbaixp $3.4 trillion in the week 
ided June 18. The increase led' 
I* t tone econonrists and market parti- 
-Ttpimts to predict that the Fed 
. ?!' rabid not add more money to the 
;• !*ajomy and that short-term inter- 
«’ :l rates would therefore rise still 
.(• ^cther than they had last week. 
;;pTbe U3. credit markets reacted 
: r lith'.fihazp increases in interest rates 
short-tenn securities. But as the 
'* >& report showed, the persistent 
?[ dfine in interest rates since April 
jv** - akaady being reversed in the 
lSfiefc ended Wednesday when the 
..JJ : wage rale on three-month TVeas- 
•'■ybms rose to 7.12 from 6.49 per- 
■ fll, and rates paid on large negoti- 
»»*te certificaies of dqsosit cSmbed 
836 from 8.17 percent the previ- 
^"'arbredL *• 

j- In the Eurobond market, 

. 'S ve tumbled sharply- U; 

•flO million of I(V-year, 9H percent 
priced at 99%, ended the 
-»4 «k at 9 514-96. The SlOO-nriflioo, 
■w’len-year offering frenn Pembroke 
(guaranteed by Texaco and 
It-- Oil) — isold at par with a 
*! tmon of 954 percent — ended the 
at 96^96%. Briri* Oxygen 
'* price’s $S) millicHi of 10-year pa- 
^it'^aold at 99% With a coupon of 
percent .was quoted at 96H- 
.»■ !fc ■ 

VOne of the worst performers was 
,J L$75 millio n of seven-year notes 
n** 'Norway’s Ekspcatfmans, which 
' b sold at par with a coupon of 954 
rcem but enfifled the week at 95- 
'A. 

Piperlttees 

/It’s- ii npre cedented in a . boll 

irbA managers should be sit- 

F g.an such large paper losses,” a- 
ifish . banker moaned. “I^s been a 
amatic experience, but .maybe 
de rw rite g wifl take a fresh look 
.the -wisdom of bringing deals to 


NEW YORK As the proud father of the thesis of 
’Yemdnstrialmttion,” let me rise to its deSnnseL Its po- 
tential is currently being clouded by the limitatignc of 
“industrial policy,” a remote relation, and misintro- 

^^® dnStri ^ S S ci ^l?? tS productivity, inflationaiy pressures, rad the otbe 
ancestor. But before I can set (me and all straight, let ^rigS’in^Sed^Sy, will perrisL 

_ In determining Specifically what needs shorin g up, 


12 percent of gross national product would require an- 
other $50 bilUoa, and so an. 

A decade of public and private belt ti ghtening is 
therefore needed if all the obsolescent dements are to 
be replaced and o there adapted to the current environ- 
ment. Otherwise, the slow economic growth, de cline in 

other well- 


meffirst property present the newcomer. 

The kernel of the reindustrialmuton thesis is that, for 
the last decade, the American society has been under- 
developing, which has put industrialization in reverse 
gear. Decades of overconsumption and of underinvest- 
ment in the nationwide economic the source 

of mass consumption, have weakened the United 
States’s productive capacity. If the United States is to 
continue to be aide to sustain a high standard of living 
and set aside the resources needed for national security, 
a decade or so of shoring up its productive capacity, or 
reindustriaKzmg, is required. 

To determine what is to be done, one must combine 
three sets of considerations: what goes into industrial- 
ization in the first place; which of the component parts 
of the U3. economy have evolved successfully and 
which have become deficient, and in what ways wtU the 
industrial composition need to be different in the near 
future from what it was 'in the past. 

Historically, industrialization is achieved in two 
main stages: First, an infrastructure is developed in 
which nationwide transportation systems are set up,, 
cheap power is gamed, technological innovations are 
advanced, modem communications systems are 


one must take into account the changing world. Ameri- 
cans cannot amply retrace the industrialization of the 
19th century to find U.S. priorities; Americans most 
adapt to the last decades of the 20th century and be- 
yond. The factors that stand out here are: energy (the 


By Phillip H. Wiggins 

NEW YORK, June 29 (NYT) — 
Institutions moved to cento 1 stage 
last week as they bought Big Board 
stocks with gusto and, for the first 
three trading sessions at least, lifted 
the mood of a market turned dour 
by lackluster economic indicators, 
forecasts of broad-scale declines in 
second-quarter profits and concern 
over how the administration will 
deal with the deepening recession. 

The institutions were buying, an- 
alysts pointed out, to use up their 
extra cash and lard their portfolios 
before the end of the first half. The 
acquisition of this “window dress- 
ing had been encouraged of late by 
a steady decline in interest rates. 

But by Thursday, the gloom had 
returned, with the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average sinking 4.09 points 
after gaining 10.24 points the day 
before. Some analysts said that 
investors were disappointed by the 


size of the previous advance, and 
that they did not want to part with 
their cash until they saw a firmer 
upward market movement. 

On Friday, the Dow lost another 
1.62 points despite Citibank and 
Bankers Trust lowering their p rime 
rates to 11V4 percent from 12 per- 
cent That good news seemed offset 
by increases in the federal funds 


NEW YORK 
STOCKS 


rate — the rate banks charge one 
another for overnight loans — and a 
resulting rise in other short-term 
rates. 

Some on Wall Street discounted, 
the late-week market downturn. “I 
see heavy ingimri/mai buying from 
all areas,” said Stephen Wetsglass, 
president erf Laden burg, Thalmann 


& Co. “European and American in- 
stitutions are moving rapidly into 
oar stock market and 1 expect to see 
50-million and 60-million share 
days shortly.” 

For the week, the Dow added 
1Z12 points, to 881.83. as news of 
an unchanged consumer price index 
and indications that the interest 
rate slide was slowing teamed to 
prevent a decisive advance. Tr ading 
was brisk in all five sessions. 

“l am concerned about the Carter 
administration’s possible responses 
to the recession and unemploy- 
ment,'” said Ignatius Teichberg, 
who heads institutional research at 
Gruntal & Co.. “The government 
may use an expansionary policy 
that could help the economy by the 
November election, however, and 
the longer-term effect will be a re- 
turn to high inflation rates. Accord- 
ingly, I’m cautious about the near- 
term outlook for the stock market” 


“Rigorous Limits’ 


potential exhaustion of oil, ’the rise in cost of all energy 

rate) 


resources, and the dependence that imports generate 
and national security (renewed Soviet expansionism). 

The first factor suggests that Americans must 
UiL infrastructure and capital goods sectors to 
more energy-efficient and to use fuels other than cfL 
This would require the generation of capital needed to 
replace or modify machinery. 

The second criteria suggests that Americans need to 
dedicate more resources, including labor force, to the 
U.S. ability to deter not only a direct Soviet attack, but 
incursions on Middle East oil as weH This requires 
allotting some assets and personnel to work that does 
not increase U3. productive capacity, and heeds con- 
than sheer© 



/ 


lie traditional method erf syndi- 
ion has been to set coupon and 
ering price at the end of the seU- 
; period in tune with investor d©- 
ncL This allowed for.swee te ni ng 

ng But' few 

exit issues were marketed this 
f as the terms were set in antka- 
lon of demand. 

tec prominent manager reports 
fence that this method may be 
the way out He says that from 
to 40 hank* approached to uo-. 
write recent pre-fixed offerings 
it declined to participate. Histor- 
Qy, syndicate members — fearing 
X would cease , to be invited, into 
tee issues — never stand up to 
d managers to express a contraiy 

Sven- the estimated volume of 

* rfaced paper and the of the 

* xrJcsses of under write rs, most 
pte say h win take at least two 
* passably, as much as four weeks 

off the inventory, 
for n ow, they add, iss ues cany-. 
ICtMfanioBFagel^di.l) 


evolved, financial institutions introd u ced, and the labor 
force is prepared. 

Next, it is the turn of the capital-goods sector, which 
must build the heavy-duty machinery and plants. These 
are not consumer goods, but the tools to-be used to 
mass-produce them. 

When, these two stages are well advanced, a society 
can mass-produce consumer goods and services. In 
American history, tins stage was reached by the late 
1920s, but the Depression and World War D delayed 
the full mtxoductian of the. affluent society until the 
late 1940s. Then came the generation of mass produc- 
tion of autos, television sets, appliances, homes, and 
higher standards of health, mass post-secondary educa- 
tion, mass involvement in culture and explosion of so- 
cial services. 

; Period of Mass Coujuuplioa 

In the period of mass consumption in the United 
States, however, not enough was plowed back into the 
underlying sectors, such as thc mfrastrucmre of the 
c apital goods sector, to maintain and update them. In 
fiiat sense; consumption was “excessive,” in that ade- 
quate reinvestment was neglected. 

Some see excesses only in public consumption, such 
as government expenditures, mainly in social services 
and transfer payments; powever, calculations I have 
mnri* suggest that, even if government spending were 
cut back as extensively as 30 percent over three years, 
as some of the radical conservatives have suggested, the 
United States still would not have all the resources we 
need to shore up America’s productive capacity. 

For example, a strong drive for energy self-sufficien- 
cy alone would require the spending of more than $120 
hfl limi in an average year over the next decade. Also, 

reinvestment in the capital goods sector to 


sidexations other than sheer economic logic. 

Goals <rf Retedustriafization 

In pursuing the goals of rrfndustrializatioii, adapting 
to the new energy world, and meeting Soviet chal- 
lenges, the foil owing sectors need to be granted priori- 
ty 1 

• Transportation: Railroads and roads must Be un- 
proved. Waterways are by-and-laige overdeveloped, 
and pipelines, with some exceptions, are very costly 
and serve only limited purposes. 

• Energy: Develop all alternatives to oil and make 
all industries more energy -efficient and more able to 
use fuels other than oUL 

• Kesearcn and development; Return expenditures 
on research arid development to 3 percent or gross na- 
tional product, from its current 13 percent. Stress ap- 
plied and technological work to make use of the United 
States’s strong baric research. 

• Human capital: Increase vocational and technical 
education and nrmirg it more job-relevant. 


“The current economic situation, 
characterized by a persistent high 
rate of inflation, by an internal de- 
mand fueled by the same inflation- 
ary expectations and by a deteriora- " 
tion in the external payments ac- 
count, requires rigorous limits be 
imposed on credit expansion,” the 
central bank said in its official 
statement - 

Separately, the government 
statistics office in Rome said yester- 
day that Italian unemployment fell 
to 1.6 million in April from 1.6 mil- 
lion in April. 1979. 

The number of jobless was down 
from 1.7 million in the most recent 
quarterly survey In January. 

The unemployment rate in April - 
was 7.0 percent, compared to 73 ' 
percent in April, 1979, and 7.7 per- 
cent in January. 




Solvayinl 979 : 
‘Inbasl 


ngerm basic chemicals 
nd breaking through 
w promising fields. 


llimover: BF 121 billion 

In increase of 27%. Consolidated results also show remark- 
able progress: by reaching BF 4.7 billion, they are up 44% 
over the previous year. 


lo be at the top and stay there: confirmed by the 
1979 operations 


The 1 979 energy crisis has shown that the group, thanks to 
its product range and geographical dispersion, was less ... ™: 
vulnerable than others to the oil crisis. Nonetheless the 
company will reinforce its interest in biotechnology, in order 
10 have a greater safeguard against the uncertainties about 
the future costs of raw materials produced from oil. 


Scientific offensive 


• Capital goods: Try to increase plow-back invest-, 
meat to 12 percent of gross national product, from less 
than 10 percent recently, to come nearer to our main 
competitors (West Germany, about 15 percent; Japan, 
about 21 percent) and to provide the capital to replace 
obsolete equipment (especially in steel, rubber and tex- 
tiles). 


• Defense: Shore up the industrial base for the pro- 
duction of conventional warfare equipment to reduce 
the probability of a nuclear confrontation. Close the 
pay differential between skilled jobs in the military and 
in the private sector to prevent the drainage of skilled 
labor force from the military. 


Atmim Eaiom, senior adviser in die executive 
Carter, is a soctobast and former professor 
This artickorignurify appeared in The New York Tbnes. 


President 

Vmwsfy. 


IMF Urges More Use 
Qf Arab Currencies 


CURRENCY RATES 


WASHINGTON, June 29 (AP- 

DJ) The International Monetary 

Fund q»g y«tgri in a staff study that 
Kuwait/Sandi Arabia and other 
countries with large monetary sur- 
pluses should allow their currencies 
to be used more widely to help ac- 
crierate the development of Arab fi- 
nancial Tpark ets. 

fie Arab world, the IMF said, 
las made significant progress ova 
the past five years in devejopingjts 
own fman^al markets, but “the 
lack of a widdy-bdd Arab currency 
is the main obstacle" to the estab- 
lishment of a centrafized market <rf~ 
fering n wide range of financi al ser- 
vices and linking the activities of 
markets in various Arab nations. ; 


Interbank exchange rates for June 27, 1980 exdudmg bank service charges 
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Sofvay ranks 1 7 of its products at the top ol the-European 
classification of production capacity, with 6 ot them af the top 
of the world-wide classification . 

The company continues to strengthen rts positions in basic 
chemicals by seeking new market opportunities; some of its 
bulk products are still in the fast growing phase of their life. 
Consequently, large sums are spent in this field for new 
investments, extensions and research work. 


In 1979, a range of new products and processes were found, 
thanks to the activity of its 2300 researchers. Some of these 


products are being marketed with success in Europe, the 
kJSc 


United States and South America. 


Anti-crisis strategy 


New growth markets 


Solvay is already exploring several applications 
of biotechnology; the acquisition of Salsbury 
Laboratories in the United States, one of the 
world leaders in biological products for poultry, 
has concretised these efforts and the acquisi- 
tion brings the group a strong know-how in 
specialty chemicals. 

In addition, the activity oriented towards human 
health has become international: besides the 
increasing exports of the French and German 
pharmaceutical subsidiaries, this sector has 
progressed world-wide and the group will 
continue in this direction, having not yet 
reached a sufficient dimension to insure 
the long-term major position seeked in the 
pharmaceutical field. Therefore Solvay 
will continue its efforts in acquisitions, 
research and international expansion. 


The product and market diversification 
policy has again proved to be 
a paying off strategy this 
year and will be continued. 
Being well equipped to 
attain its objectives and 
enjoying an extensive 
and long-standing inter- 
national experience, the 
group is confident in its 
future. 


SOLVAY 


Consolidated key figures 


in mDHon BF 

1979 

1978 

Turnover 

120.981 

95.122 

Research expenditure 

2.B77 

2.650 

Personnel expenditure 

32.192 

28.064 

Capital expenditure of the year 

8,466 

8.912 

Cashflow 

13.441 

10.446 

Net profit 

4,700 

3.258 

In BF per share, fully paid up 

Net profit 

581 

395 

Net dividend 

250 

200 

In units 

Personnel employed 

46.214 

44,967 


A study made by EuroBnance on the main operational oata of the top 1 7 European chemical 
companies ranked Solvay 4ft in 1978. 



Thaoomptaia report ot SoivaySCw may be obtained 
by fiUffia m me coupon and sendmp it to 
Secretarial General. Sdhray & CteSA 
Rue du Pnnca Albert 33, 1050 Brussels. Belgium 
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Eurobond V olume Is Slower Banks in Britain I Bank Panel Approval ^ _ ji’i 


(Continued from Page 15) ' 

ing coupons below 10 percent can- 
not be sold. And even that level is 
no assurance, Montreal, for exam- 
ple, whose debt is rated single- A, is 
running into considerable resistance 
trying to sell $57 J million of seven- 
year notes at par with a coupon of 
10 W percent. 

Bankers report that bidding for 
the business was intense and that 
Westdeutscbe Landesbank won the 


notes with coupon set at a quarter 
point over the London interbank 
offered rate and g u aran tee d not to 
fall bdow 5 percent 


• Ha poalim International, guar- 
anteed by Rank Hapoalim, $50 mil- 
lion of five-year floating rate notes 
with coupon set at a quarto 1 point 
over Libor and & minimum guaran- 
tee of 5& percent 
The Italian state railway is re- 


the cost of short-term Earomark do- Most Profitoble 
posits. The cost of one-month mem- J 

ey is quoted ax 9*4-9* percent t TFT. r IJ • 5 fJQ 

whereas one-year funds are quoted II* IT UIH* ut * *7 
at 8 W percent i oxmnxi Tim* *n /aw , 


n„ /'„i r' ; rfT vesuaeui in ^uui ^ — 

By Carl Gcwirtz and ^ government’® goals on w 

PARIS, June 29 flHT) — Leading creasing exports and reducing im- 
U.S., U.K., Canadian arid Japanese ports. 


i i j minnirni boai ggvis?pfnp for next year may 
vestment in plant and equipment oeen 

and the government's goals on m- ocofftmsyrar- Guaranty 

iw»<nn radiums hn- According to Morgan j 


C urren tly on offer is 100 million 
DM of 10-year bonds for the Span- 
ish utility Hidroeleccrica Iberia 
Iberduero bearing a coupon of 834 
percent priced at par. Tim issue is 


at par. 


- — N w iww wm a "V** — u - » , 

nutn dBte by offering very aggr essive portedly planning to seek S 2 ou nm- 
terms. But these bankers say Mon- Kon in flo ati n g rate notes for up to 
treal sh ould really be paying at 10 years that will be convertible 


edly moving very slowly and 
ted cm a when-issued basis at 


treal should really be paying at least 
10 W percent. 

Other issues currently on offer 
are: 

• Austrian KoutroUbank, $50 
million of five-year notes priced to 
yield 10 percent. Tins is part of a 
“tap” issue, with a further $100 mfl- 
1 km to be “lapped” into the market 
at a later date as conditions war- 
rant. 

• Repsted Overseas Finance, 
guaranteed by Republic Steel 
Crap., 5100 million, eight years, 
coupon of 11*4 percent Pricing to 
be by Credit Suisse-First Boston on 
July 1. First call at 101*4 in 1984. 

• UB Finance, guaranteed by 
United Biscuits (Holdings) L uL, 
$50 million, 10 years bearing 
coupon of 1 1 percent and priced at 
parky Morgan Grenfell 

• Lonrho International Finance, 
guaranteed by Lonrho Ltd, 540 
million, eight years with coupon of 
life percent Lead manager is Stan-' 
dard Chartered Merchant Bank. 

■ • Province of Nova Scotia, $75 


into fixed-rate pauper. 

The Deutsche mark sector was in 
much better shape, despite the pro- 
jected heavy for the month 

of 1.2 Whoa DM. Some bankers do 
not believe that all the proposed 
borrowers wiD actually come to 
market, especially the three sched- 
uled South American names be- 
cause of the high rates they will 


have to pay. 

Whatever s l?ck may have devo- 


ted will be picked up by the 
ortd Bank, winch is expected to 


world Bank, winch is expected to ^ q— 
seek up to 500 million . DM, and the ofrieht^vear 
European Investment Bank — net- 3 

ther of which are included in the of- 
ficial queue. Eon 

Although the Bundesbank has Week 

declared its intent to maintain its ' 

tight money policy, most b ank ers Inte rn a tion al 

believe that it sooner or later must . tyms. ...... 


is quoted cm a when-issued basis at 
98-9814. 

New Zealand will come to mar- 
ket this week for 200 million DM 
and a coupon of less than 8 percent 
is expected if the maturity is bdow 
10 years. 

Dai-E of Japan will float 130 
million DM of seven-year converti- 
ble bonds. Investors will be able to 
redeem these bonds afta five years 
at a pr e mi um of 10 percent — tlx 
first DM-denommated issue to ear- 
ly a “put” option. Dtis built-in 
profit for investors will result in the 
borrower paying a lower coupon 
than the 614 percent just paid by 
Sharp Corp. on its 100 million DM 
of eight-year convertibles. 


Eurobond Yields* 


Week Ended June 27, 

(lLS.Dotlara) 


LONDON. June 27 (AP) — 
British banks were the most 
profitable in the world last year 
and four French banks figure in 
the world's top 10 ranked by as- 
sets, The Banker magazine re- 
ported yesterday . 

It said that the French ^agri- 
cultural bank. Credit Agricole, 
with assets of $104.9 mIHon, 
tops the world ranking. Credit 
Agricole has overtaken the Bank 
of America, which has $103.9 
billion assets. 

Then follow, in the No. 3 
rank, Citicorp $1017 bxQIon; 
No. 4, Basque Nationale de Par- 
is $98.8 biffiou; 5, Deutsche 
Bank $91.1 bfflioa; 6 , Credit 
Lyonnais $91 billion; 7, Societe 
Generale $84.9 billion; 8 , 
Dresdner Bank $70 3 bilKon; 9, 
Barclays $67.4 bflhon; and 10, 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank $66 J bS- 
fioo. 

Barclays was the world’s most 
profitable bank, both with its 
pretax profits of $1.18 billion, 
and in terms of its pretax return 
on assets, the monthly said. 


banks will meet Thursday in Lot-. “The details were accepted at 
dim to organize a k*an of up to $550 face value, there was no attempt to 
million for Poland — the most verify them.” he said. 


million for Poland — the most verify them,” he said, 
harvay indebted nation of the East SisAr Operation 

The 19 banks are expected to A parallel operation is taking 

commit themselves to organizing a place m West dennr ' -J ~~ 

loan of .5350 mfllion and will make gotiations to refina 
a “best efforts” stab at finding the Deutsche marks of 
remaining $200 million that Poland year are well advan 
says it needs. the banks are inristin 

Banking sources report that the operation be cover© 
loan will be for “not les” than sew the West German ex 
,ea years with a three-year grace pe- cflity, which williasni 
riod. The interest rate is expected to repayment 


where ne- 


renev loans in the fi«t ax months mg $100 



z*irmzs~ 


/percent 

the 12 ma- 


te set at Hi points over the London Toe French late last year roDed 
interbank offered rate, an eighth of over 1 btfiioa francs of Polish debt 


cflfly.wflridiwifl insure the banks of the Philippines is down 3 /perce 
repayment Morgan estimates mat the 12 

The French late last year rolled jor non-oil LDCs will need To 
over 1 bflfion francs of Polish debt the public markets ^(syndic; 


a poixu over what the Poles current- falling dne this year into a sew sev- 


tight money policy, most bankers fotorr^daual instttu- 

believe that it sooner or later must {{’E* 

respond to the «*dng of U.S. inter- Industrials, long term [1.00 % 

Srate. In facTS is reflected in fodustnals,mc3ram term 10.45 % 


Ford Is liable for Suit 


Seat 1979 Loss Higher 

MADRID, June 29 (AP) — The 


million, 10 years bearing a coupon Spanish automobile company Seat 
of 10*4 percent. Pricing to be set lost 15 billion pesetas ($215 J mil- 


of 10*4 peraaL Pricing to be set lost 15 billion pesetas ($215 J mil- 
Jtme 30 by McLeod Young Weir In- Son) in 1979, one-third more than 


Canadian dollars, medi- 
um term 11.94% 

French franc, long term 13.06 % 

Unit of acc. Jong term 835 % 

- Cotcutatad at uBtmOom Stock Exdnnoe 
Market Tmnwer 
Week Ended Jane 27. 1980 

(Minions of U.&. Dollars) _ 


MADISON, Wul, June 29 (AP- 


ly say they are willing to pay. 

Just for contrast. Czechoslovakia 
is currently in the market paying % 
point over Libor far seven-year 
money. The amnmit of the loan, ini- 
tially indicated at $200 millioa, is 
now $275 million. 

Poland’s last sugar foray into the 
market was for $550 million early 
last year carrying a split rate of 1*4 
points over Libor fra the first two 
years and 194 points over for the fi- 
nal five years. 

rinwi fj ^ Disbands 

The “steering c ommittee ^ of 
bankers and bank economists, 
which met with senior Polish offi- 


ce-year loan at 1*4 points over Li- 
bor ~ more costly than the stan- 


SYNDICATED 

LOANS 


dard 7*4 percent fixed rate usually 
attached to Coface-guaranteed 
loans — and a operation, is 


loans, bonds) for $205 billion tins DOlSlCnilff: ' 

year and tbw t so far in the first six • . 

months only $5A btffioD has been — • v 

sszt Tire Makers 

tu amaog 

the biggest needs to be filled are: fy.smceCfonttalrowifilia^oanto. 
ArgmtiSTf or another SSOOmilHon, m^acc^ toomiMMgqimL r. 
oSsi.I biffion. South Korea $2.6 KnoadcdgeaMe QmmJM 
bOHcm. Taiwan $13 bUfion, the and US. bankers an&mmfltr^ex- 
Phffippines $U bflliOT and Thai- perte are tixptKad 

tpw it^ “Cram has now become hjg- 


DJ) — Ford Motor can be sued fra cials to get an in-depth review of the 


temational 


1978’s 10 . 3 - billion peseta loss, Juan 


punitive damages in connec tion 
with a fatal crash of a 1967 Mus- 
tang with an allegedly faulty fuel 
tank, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
ruled Friday. 

The ruling came in a case involv- 


• Svenska Handdsbanken, $30 Miguel Antonanzas, president, said Cedel 


million of seven-year floating rate yesterday. 


EurocL 


TOM Dollar I 

NJL Nj\. 
4,257.4 3,778.8 


ing a July 1, 1975, accident at Prai- 
rie du Sac that killed two people 


rie du Sac that killed two people 
and and injured^ two others. 





GROUP IN 1979 


CONSOUDATED POSITION 


On 31st December 1979 lfae Group's consolidated balance sheet total was 341 biDkHi fra ncs. 

Consolidated profit for die year was 821 nnllkn hancs, of which 628 minion is due SOCIETE GENERALE. 

On 31st December total Aynm by die Group were 153 billion fwmc» and its consolidated commitments were 154 hQfion. CmwnKdsted shareholders’ 

equity was 53 billion hues. 


BALANCE SHST TOTAL: +23% 


For 1979 SOCIETE GENERALE 1 b acoonnts showed: 

— a j” 1 ”"***' sheet total on 31st D ecember 1979 of 307,481 ™nin« hancs, an i ncrease of 23%; 

— total operating proceeds of 22353 million hancs, an increase of 32%; 

—net proceeds of 7,466 ndban hancs, an increase of 13.9%. 

After provniona, depreciation and taxes, net t»"fci»^ profit was 511 million hancs compared with 663 million in 1978. Iksple a pp ea rance s, the 1979 profit 
showed a ,hllfti, r »l i n i pu M w i w u t, taking min m v w n i- 

— the net surplus of 772 nnDfcxi hues in nm t M ooi for daks »nnp«iw l with 586 ntilfim in 1978; 

— the decrease in long-term capital guns ana entries af previously taxed or tn-exonnated proceeds which accou n t e d for only 174 unllkm hancs compared with 
294 million in 1978; 

—the increa s e in c or porate tax, winch was 182 million bancs compared with 176 million the preceding year. 


BONUS SHARES: 2 NEW SHARES FOR 25 OLD ONES 


In its meeting of 14th May, 1980, die "CoDiee” decided to appropriMe from reserves an amount of 84,652.600 hancs for a share capital increase throogh the 
distrihution of bonus shares on the bsms of 2 new shares for 25 ou ones. This distribution of an amount of approximately 186 millioa hancs, upon die basis of the 
present mice of die share, will also benefit new shares crested at the time of the capital increase in cash shar es, whic h basinet rins e d 

Following these twu transactions talcing imn nec o nr> t provi s ions having the character of reserves, SOCIETE GENERALEs shareholders’ equity will be 
4.9 hfflion hancs. 


ACTIVITY IN FRANCE 


CUSTOMER DEPOSITS: + 10.7%. 

CUSTOMER LOANS : + 15.6%. 

Ranking activity in France 
— Customer deposits; + 10.7%. 

On 2nd Janaary 1980 total customer deposits were 118.1 billion francs co mp ared with 1066 hilErm on 2nd Jammy 1979. 

— Customer bans: + 15.6%. 

On 2nd Jammy 1980 total customer loans were 98.9 bOlion francs compared with 85.6 billion on 2nd Jammy 1979. 

Fi n a ncia l and atock marker activity 
SOCIETE GENERALE amthiurd to p lay a leafing role on a steady fmanrial market It h a ndle d die listing of the only two French shares to be introduced on die 
Paris Stock Exchange in 1979 (SOCOTEL and PROMOWS and was lead nnunr or co4cad m a n a giT for 14 private company ’ 


SOCIETE GENERALE oruti m i ed to p lay a leading role on a steady financial market It handled the l istin g of the only two French shares to be introduced on the 
Paris Stock Exchange in 1979 (SOCOTEL and PROMODES) and waa lead manager or co4ad m a n a grr for 14 private company kn issues, a mo ng which were 
EURODIF and HONEYWELL-BULL. 


INTER OBLIG. an i n v e s tment fond set up in 1979. waa very successful, and CVTERSELECTION FRANCE actively continued its development and recorded a 
37% increase in grass subscriptions. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING ACTIVITY 

PRESENT IN 60 COUNT RIES 

From year to year SOCIETE GENERALE gria increasing support to the efforts of exporters by making available to than ever not numerous locations and a 
wider scope of sp eria l med services. 

• t Transactions 

Of the 81 Euro-loan transactions i n which SOCIETE GENERALE participated, it mana ged 48. 

On die Euro-bond issues nrnket SOCIETE GENERALE is now in die front tank of international banks: it managed 14 isaoes (compared with 3 in 1978) and co- 
man age d 43 (compared with 28 in 1978). 

International n e twork 

The network was through new outlets and certain e xis t ing structures were m o dified to adapt them to die nature or the volume of the company’s activities 

in the countries in question. Especially to be noted are: 

— In North America, the ope nin g of branches in Calganr and Vancouver and the re-opening of the New York branch. 

— In South-East Ask, the w opening of a branch in Singapore and a representative office in Hong Kang to cover Chin a. 

— In Europe, new outlets in Oslo, Hamburg, Leeds. Bilbao and Pampebme. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF THE SOCIETE GENERALE GROUP AS AT DECEMBER 3 1st, 1979 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Cash. Central Banks. Treasury. Post Office Current 

Accounts. 

Banka «id Financial Ins ti t uti ons 

• Ordinary a c counts. 

• 1/wn and term accounts 

Treasury Bills and Securities Held as Collateral or 

Purchased 

Loans to customers 

t fjnm nnwia l foam ......... ..................... 

• Other abort-term loans 

• Medium-term bam 

• Long-term foam 

Customer Accounts 

Cheques and Biffs for Encashment 

Equalization Accounts and Sundries 

1 iruhw i Transactions 

Capital Assets Leased 

Securities Transactions 

Investment Securities 

Participations - Reductions to eratvafoai value.... 

ftrtidpatiom - Noo-coosoWalea. 

Shares in Non-conaolidated Submtfiariei 

Excess Value/ Good will 

Re valuation surplus....... 

Fixed Assets 


8J287.910.429.36 

113274.780.06237 

16,408366.421.07 

96*65,91&64L30 


22^90.763,717.75 
119.796299.157.15 
27^46.963^4056 
20218.791.790.19 
35,687 ,420,74089 
27,943,083^85.51 
12.407,186^0442 
35.445^32,736.95 
9^68,763^15^6 

4,986^95.67036 

1,672.634339.20 

1.030,123,89329 

6,009.665^5L09 

L069259.4IS.13 

747.041^43.10 

261,612396.43 

25.93047150 

302030676.00 

2479^39.96071 


Central Banka. Treasury. Post Office Current 

Accounts 

net fiouciil ,,,,, 

^ Oidiurf mounts 

• Fixed term borrowings and deposits 

Securities offered as c oua ter al or arid 

Customer Amuuuts 

rVwp,iM. mwI indhidcaJ boBfoesBes. 

• Sight accounts 

s Term scoouBa,.... 

Private indrridnals: 

I accounts 

• Term accounta 

SonL ». 

• Sgkt accounts 

• Tom accounts 


14.380.S38353.86 

109.721.095^1838 

21.722^34,147^8 

87598^6137130 

22600J999L840.70 

214^29^35.706.06 


28,403.762392.78 

2L65a789.776.09 


23^01J20264L86 

6J9BQ213.040.92 


TOTAL ASSETS 341^55358,968.67 


Fixed Term Sarinp Boods 

Aceooars Payable after CoOeetioo 

Eqtafllfou Accounts. Pi uv iafo ua and Sondnea... 

Securities Tra ns a cti ons 

Boods and Subordinated B or rowings 

Reserves Arum from CotaoHdatioa 

Revaluation Difference 

• D iff erence on fixed sssets 

• Special provision for amortizable assets. 

• Special reserve for oon-amortinble fixed assets 

Reserves 

Capitol 

Profit Brought Forward 

Cxna-group Hokfimp 

• Exm-group boldn^s (ezdodns Sagebail) ..... 

• Extra-group holdings - Sog frb ri J .-.. 

Pnfii for the Fhaucal Yes* . 

• Portion anributoUe to SodM Geatrale 

• Portioo attributoUe to third parties............ 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 


7.131,566.716.41 

2392,721^98.04 

24.46LS79.741.96 

3L683j672825.76 

26.160^8629880 

1 1 ,995, 1 79,638.09 

785^08.159^1 

2365^534181.90 

764615^1244 

1.431^32616^0 

286.738.99264 

174266381.67 

9703Z7JM1.99 
1.600^00000.00 
1.007.769^00.00 
14258^0281 
L 191 203,159.79 
313.767.416.65 
877,435,743.14 
82L005340.07 
622223.97820 
192.781^6187 


341355358,968.67 


CONTINGENT UABIUTSS 


Sureties, endnn ements and otimr guarantees in favour of finanri al intermediaries ... 
Sumira. endonemoitB add other guarantees received from financial intermediaries- • 

Confirmed credits Opened in fzvonr of customers 

Sureties, anfonementa and bonds on behalf of 

Property leasing 

Writer commitments on behalf of ....... 


1979 

Francs 

2600582476.96 

5.150554,168.72 

14212059,606.70 

25.137522275.92 

639383,000.00 

10,934000.00 

1.123^89.655^3 


economy, has now disbanded after 
report in g favorably -that the loan 
operation should proceed. 


“The committee got quite a bit of KanV-^ 


Of the other loans c urr e n t l y on 
offer, the most notable are Venezue- 
la’s SU bOHon and Brazil’s $325 
million. 

Venezuela will pay a spHi cate 
of % point over Labor fra die first 
three years and 34 percent over Li- 
bor fra the final four yean. Howev- 
er, delays in servicing outstanding 
loans are rep or t ed to be unsettling 


land $400 million. 

.. in an analysis in its latest month- 
ly issue of World Financial; Mag-- 
kets, Morgan questions whether the 


$ 

€ 

i 

l 


tL 


is all I see in all this. ... 


kets, Morgan questions whether the mot shown if and how thfy win sta> 
recycling of the oil exported snr- ceed,” said a Genman^ banker based 
pluses to deficit countries is pro- in Frankfurt. -r . 


oeajing as smoothly « most com* / He added that U^. tire ooQpft- 
mentators had anticdpatcd a«wt it nies such as Firestone and Good- 


0Z~- 

i gs 

'§0 

w 

jS 5 

1 ? 


worries that die levd 
that needsrto be arranj 
ond half ientams vefy 


dL financing . year may have dosed srane v 
cd in the sec- -ah jdants, “bot TW see ^ 
arge. . ~ the AnKticah or emerging* 



detailed infonnatkm,” one banker 
reported, “about what any member 


Among the other major transao- : presence is 


country would have given to a team ute die delay to administrative 
of economists from the Intonation- snafus. Ho w e v er , font* are insist- 
al Monetary Fund — excluding do- ing on a d«nw in % current loan 


tails about reserves,” cooti 

■ He said the committee was as- mane 
sored by the government that it most 
would undertake programs armed at 
im proving the nation’s trade 
and reducing the need for foreign Me 
exchange. get t! 

The banker was adamant, howev- This 
er, in insistin g that there was no bank: 


The managing director of g fcad- 
art American tire oom pa me s 


contract that before any of the 
money can be tapped “all arrears 
most be paid.” 

Veaezneia Wants More 


defy craped-' 
^nd-Good- 


Meantnne, Venezuela is trying to 
get the size of the loan increased. 
This is not sitting too wefl with 
hunts 35 they had offered to lend 


question of the banking group “ftp- mote money, but at tmtis dial 


proving” the Polish plan 


“The banks are in no way acting Venezuela. 


would have been more costly for 


arcs presented." 

The meeting, he said, was aimed 


share with ns — co mp osition of the ago, 


debt; sources of financing it, inchid- 
ing details on suppliers’ credits; 
projected e xports by country; status year tty the non-oil 
of various projects, and, when they oping countries ar 
are scheduled to become operation- from a year ago, r 


aL projected financing fra new in- 


mker Thfr Vgnp9iirifl tic tTj^ that fl ygfg denis corrcxdtyrmdcrway are: - •_ Tec muupng iBcector of fl load- 

mber is no question of ri^fnnU and attrib- •. Sweden, $850 mfllion for right mg US. tire ownpasy operating m 
t e a m ute the dday to administrative years at an - evenly . split spread. Europe said lasi weck^lhaL“aIl this 
ttiqn- snafus. However, fonk* are insist- erf %-*4 percent over. Libra.' ■ • ’ • • taD: about American tnc oompanies 

g do- ing on a *&»•**■ in the current loan • Finumd, restructraiag .$600- poUing OTtof Europe is 'rfiocr -iar 
contract that before any of the ariflion of dri>t into yi. right-year sehs^ althou gh he Q nkjdy traced- 1 

s as- money am be “all arrears loan pqged at' K point over the ' ed that 1 brat nreretnitimflood- 

at it must be paid.” . prime rate or -an evenly split ?H4 . year have' xecenjtycloscd plaatx in 

edat „ w over Libor. Scothrid,' Sweden ^ and Switzeriand. 

efidt v mt ai ett watts Mare # Denmttk, $500 miHimi for “ i^dnrfiQing or consOh- 

reign Meantime, Venezuela is trying to eight years at a half-point over. Ur ' dat i ng , ■ snee these arc not good 
get the of the Itwn bor throughout. 1- ~J - times for’the industry^^ffiar, in -Eo- 

rwev- This is not sitting too wefl with • ENEL, the Italian Mate dec-, rope or the Lhntod Siies,” he said, 
s no hanks as they hri offered to lend tricity agency, refinancing a Sl-bil- > Indeaf heriwfon how aod ;1990, 

“ap- mote money, but at terms that lion loan arranged in 1973 at a ^>Ht «^ord^ to Einx^nance, tIre best 

would have been more costly for rale of ‘The new qperatidri. tf- ti» jfiriufoy'ato. Jock rforwatd. 
cting Venezuela. fectivety adds five years to die Iifc to is £Bmnri. growA wpddwfoe cf 

The The Eietrobraz loan, whxdi start- of the rid loan and cots the cosL' ron^biy 25 percent,- paitjciriariy in 
alky ed out at $300 millkni, is notable in Interest is set at either a hrif point. Egfo cf the prtaent ^ recessiontory 
• fig- that Brazil has accepted a maturity over the prime rate or' % point over outlook for d ie. mafotNthide adns- 
erf eight years, dram from 10 on Libra for eight years. In a^fition, try, die cruaaf: msket fra. ti rgna k- 
imed previous loans, and a realistic another $600 mfllinn cf new money ers. y " ^ ; - ? : ; 

irirm spread, up firom the IK percent it is being sought m a separate opera- ~ “L ocking abead ten yean -and 
d to h&d been insisting on a few weeks tion. - trymg to assess the en. 45 vgmg, donri- 

f the ago. • Peugeot is roKgotiating a nant foroes in rthe mdnsxiy wraid- 

dud- Overall, however. Eurocurrency $200-m3&m eight-year Joan ar- wide, J soeozdy tbreem^ar corop*- 
bank credits arranged so far tins ranged in 2978 at Kpaint over li- xrieC’ said Mr. Bntss; c&ri Mkae- 
atus year by the non-afl enartfog devri- bra into a $400-miffion, five-year fin,' Goodyear and Bringystcmr. 
they oping countries are down sharply loan at a half -point over Libra. others sriR btvcpoUans and 

tion- from a year ago, raising fears Inat • Argentina’s central bank is m ;evtai : Mjchelnl will hwe-to figb to 
t in... the financing crunch that many had the mazket for $300 milEon fra five mrinixm iw ^riwfli;^ fe'AiHsiL 
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as a substitute for the IMF. The The Eietrobraz loan, whxdi start- 


SlnmtM* 


banks are not passing on the policy ed out at $300 million, is notable in 
stance or seeking to verify the fig- that Brazil has aocepted a maturity 


15 


of eight years, down firom 10 on 
previous loans, and a realistic 


gSSSKS 


uniquely at “gathering information spread, up firom the 1 *4 pe rc e n t it 
that the Poles were prepared to had been insisting on a few weeks 


fjSSxfin* 

. ■ mfciirfii* 1 


Overall, however. Eurocurrency 
bank credits arranged so far tins 
year by the non-oil exporting devri- 


gg&EKc 


Manna coni 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Abdulmohsen Abdulaziz Al-Babtain 

Company 


Kuwaiti Dinars 12,000,000 
Medium Term Loan 


Managed by 


The National Bank of Kuwait S.A.K. Chase Merchant Banking Group 

Kuwait International Investment Company SLA.K. 


Co-Managed by 


Gulf International Bank B.S.Q Lloyds Bank International Limited 


Provided by 

Arab Trust Company K.S.C. B.A.LL (Middle East) Inc 
Bank of Bahrain St Kuwait B.5.C Bank of Kuwait Si the Middle East K.SLG 
Burgan Bank &A.K. The Chase Manhattan Bank, M A. 

Citibank, N.A. The Gulf Bank K.&C 


• ■ * 




Gulf International Bank B.S.C Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting Si Investment 


Kuwait International Investment Co. S AX Lloyds Bank international 

The National Bank of Bahrain ESC The National Bank of Kuwait SA &- ’ A : .V 


Agent 

The National Bank of Kuwait SA. K. 
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May 1980 











Vileors WSftelslf &A. 

I, Qiod do Moot- Blue 
1211 Genera 1, Switzerland 
TeL 310251 - Telex 28305 


U.S. 554180,080 FEDERATIVE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL 

FLOATING RATE BONDS DUE 1984 


Notice is hereby given that the rote of interest far the period 
24th June 1900 to 24th December 1980 has been fixed at the 
rate of 11%% per annum. 

The Fiscal Agenfc KKBMBTBANK SJL IUXHUOURGEOUL 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


The Republic of Ecuador 

$50,000,000 

I 

Seven Year Loan 


Managed By 

Shearson Loeb Rhoades 

Inter national limited 


The Bank of Nova Scotia Group 
Banqne Sudameris 


Banco de Santander International 

IHwiwI, Florida 

UBAF Arab American Bank 


Marine Midland limited 


Bayerische Hypoth eken-un d Wechs el-Ba nk 

■ Aktiencradladuft 


Co-Managed By 


Kredietbank International Group 
UBAF Bank Limited 


Provided By 


The Bank of Nova Scotia International limited 
Banco Sudameris International S.A. 


Banco de Santander International 

fihmi- Florida 

Bayerische Hypotheken-und WechsebBank 

J AkUenscscDsdraft 

an Rank UBAF Bank limited 


Banco Totta & Azores 

Near York Aianer 


Kredietbank N. V. UBAF Arab American Bank UBA* lanmea 

The Bank of New York Marine Midland Limited j^forea 

Marine Midland Bank, N.A. Interamerican Bank Corporation SjL 

Marine Midland Ibleramerican Bank StateBankrflndia Union Trust Company of Maryland 

•Agent Bank 

Marine Midland Bank, N.A. 


May, 1980. 


AM of these Securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


U.S. $75,000,000 

^ubson'sHby Company, 

11V2% Debentures Due 1990 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 

DOMINION SECURITIES LIMITED RICHARDSON SECURITIES OF CANADA (UR.) LTD. 

KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED IBJ INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 

SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE SA. SWISS BANK COR PORA TION (OVERSEAS) 

UNION BANK OF SWI TZER LAND ( SECURITIES ) 

ABU DHABI INVESTMENT COMPANY ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. A. E. AMES & CO. 

LtmHm 

AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER , INC. BRJ. UNDERWRITERS 

UmUed 

BACHE HALSEY STUART SHIELDS BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIANA BANC A DEL GOTTARDO 

fl i am i M 

BANK OF AMERICA INTERNATIONAL ' THE BANK OF BERMUDA BANK G UTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER (OVERSEAS) 

r T toM r rfmf t fd 

RANKOF HELSINKI BANK JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL BANK MEES & HOPE NV BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 
BANQUE ARABS ET INTERNATIONALE IYINVESTISSEMENT (BAJJ.) BANQUE BRUXELLES LAMBERT SA. 


THE BANK OF BERMUDA 


BANQUE FRANC AISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 
BANQUE DE L’lNDOCHINE BT DE SUEZ 
BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DBS PAY SB AS 
BANQUE PBIVEE DE GESTION FINANCIERS “BRGJP 


BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG SA. 
BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG SA. 
BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SC HLUM BERGER, MALLET 
BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE SA. LUXEMBOURG 
BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE WORMS 


BARCLAYS INTERNATIONAL GROUP BARING BROTHERS & CO., BAYERISCHE BTYPOTHEKEN- UNO WECHSEL-BANK 

Ltmilrd AttbMgruIIwekaft 

BAYERISCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE BA YERISCBE VERB IN SHANK BERGEN BANK 

AtUmtmOtetaft 

BERLINER HANDELS- UNO FRANKFURTER BANK BU RNSF RY CAISSE DES DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS 
CAZENOVE&CO. CHASE MANHATTAN CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE CISC LIMITED 

f.lml f— 1 

CITICORP INTERNATIONAL GROUP COMMERZBANK CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS COPENHAGEN HANDELSBANK 

jUcUmentOtdkan UbU 

COUNTY BANK CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDUSTRIEL IT ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 

CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDIT SUISSEFIRST BOSTON 

CREDFTANSTALF-BANKVERE1N D AIWA EUROPE N.V. DELBR&CK & CO. DEN DANSKE BANK 

nt JITI I Wbdihil 

DEN NORSKS CREDITS ANK DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 

A*t~~*~**t —DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK— 

DG BANK DRBSDNBR BANK DREXEL BURNHAM LAMBERT ECROMOBILIARE S.pA. 


DG BANK DRBSDNBR BANK DREXEL BURNHAM LAMBERT EUROMOBIUARR S.pJi. 

DEUTSCHE GENOSSENSCHAFTSBANK Attmep^dUMt rated 

EUROPEAN BANKING COMPANY FIRST CHICAGO ROBERT FLEMING & CO. FUJI INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

Ltedtet Limited Ltedted LtmOmi 

GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. GREENSHIELDS GROUPEMENT DBS BANQUIERS PRIVES GENEVOIS 

. il m i i i i o M 

HAMBROS BANK HILL SAMUEL & CO. JARDINB FLEMING & COMPANY 


y. delbrGck & co. den danske bank 

at 1ST! Uttmal tkub 

ANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 

* -DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK— 

DREXEL BURNHAM LAMBERT ECROMOBILIARE S.pJi. 

I nt e r po lat ed 


KANSALLIS-OSAKE-PANKKI KIDDER, PEABODY INTERNATIONAL KREDIETBANK N.V. 

KUHN LOEB LEHMAN BROTHERS KUWAIT FOREIGN TRADING CONTRACTING & INVESTMENT CO. (SAJK.) 

IktoMHmf 

KUWAIT INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT CO. SjoJc. KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (SAZ.) 

LAZARD BROTHERS & CO * LEVESQUE, BEAUBIEN INC. LLOYDS BANK INTERNATIONAL 

fAr/frf L imit e d 

MANUFACT URER S HANOVER McLBOD YOUNG WEIR INTERNATIONAL MERRILL LYNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. 

MITSUBISHI BANK (EUROPE) SA. SAMUEL MONT AGU & CO. MORGAN G RENF ELL & CO. 

MORGAN GUARANTY LTD NATIONAL BANK OF ABU DHABI NESBIT7\TH0MS0N 

TBBNIKKO SECURITIES C0 H (EUROPE) LTD. NOMURA EUROPE N.V. SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. & CIS. 

ORION BANK PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON N.V. PITFIELD, MACK A Y, ROSS PK BAN KEN 

POSTIPANKKI PRIVATE ANKEN ROTHSCHILD BANK AG N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 

THE ROYAL BANK QgC ANAPA (LONDON) SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL A. SARASIN ET CIE 

J, HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. SCHRODERS AND CHARTERED SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILDA BAN KEN 

SOCIETE GENERALS STANDARD CHARTERED MERCHANT BANK STRAUSS, TURNBULL & CO. 

SUMITOMO FINANCE INTERNATIONAL SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN UNITED OVERSEAS BANK 

VEREINS- UND WESTBANK J.VONTOBBL&CO. ■ S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 

WARDLEY WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK WOOD GUNDY YAMAICBI INTERNATIONAL (EUROPE) 
L&ed GIROZENTRALE LtmBad UmM 

June 26,1980 


KREDIETBANK N.V. 
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COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE DE SUEZ 

Annual General Meeting 
of June 2, 1980 


At die Annual General Meeting of June 2. 1900, the shareholders 
approved die accounts for die 1979 year and voted the distribraion of a 
dividend of Fr. 20 per share (against Fr. 18 last year), payable as from 
June 16, 1980. 

In his address to the shareholders, Michel Caplain, n » i n » m ii of die 
Company, said in particular: 

. . ."France has of course suffered the effects of (he international 
situation which have prevented the solution of its fundamental problems of 
inflation and employment- On the national level, however , our economy 
includes several basically sound factors. I shall give three examples. 

First of all, the general level of economic activity, which althoudi 
unspectacular, is nevertheless fairly steady. Many sectors are indeed still 
suffering, others appear to be threatened and there are serious fears drat 
under the effect of the worsening of international economic conditions the 
level of activity may decline in the second half of the year. 

Many sectors, however, are maintaining a good level of activity and the 
realisation of pessimistic forecuts seems in fact to be postponed from 
quarter to quarter. 

Secondly, the balance of our M t wm l paym e nts remains fairly satisfac- 
tory. Ahhoogh with die new oil shock oar trade balance is now dearly in 
deficit, the level of our exports continues to progres s and because of (he 
ex p a n sion of our servicing activities, the balance of payments on current 
account, in surplus last year, is at present only very slightly in deficit 
compared with that of many of oar foreign partners, notably Germany. 

Lastly, we are witnessing an undeniable improvement in the financial 
soundness of companies. This is due on the one hand to price freedom 
which companies have not abused but which has enabled the better 
performers among diem to benefit from their efforts; an the other hand, to 
a very large rise in productivity in F ra nce m uch larger at present dan in 
Germany — the benefits from which, and this is a new actor, axe not wholly 
distributed as dividends, alone or with other funds, but partly retained by 
companies to reinforce their structures . . ." 

The Qaum a n added that the net consolidated profit was Fr. 588 
million against 433 in 1978, L e. an increase of 36 per cent, taking into 
account the inclusion of Groupe Victoire in the consolidated balance sheet; 
on comparable structure, the profit wonld have increased fay 27 per cent 


ment . . . 

. . . Una will enable us to continue to follow the policy of progre ss ively 
increasing— at least to keep pace with price increases — our own dividend, 
which 1 mentioned in my ktter of March 1980. In fact it seems very 
desi r able to me that the purchasing power of our shareholders should al 
least be maintained- This is not an easy object to achieve in these troubled 
tunes, but 1 think yon will be phased to know that today and at least in the 
near future we should be able to do so. 

It seems to me that this will have an important effect on the perform- 
ance of our share on the Bourse. When the public becomes aware of (be 
fact (bat we are in a position to apply the policy I have just outlined it 
should cease to expect a yield on our share nearer to that at a bond, which 
is subject to monetary depredation, than of a share, winch protects the 
investor against inflation, Thus we shall perhaps see the disappearanc e in 
Urge measure of the discount id over 50 per cent on net asset value to 
which our share is subject at present . . . 

The EngjUsk tnmdation of the Annual Report and AeeamU nS be nmdnhlr at fro m 
Wr 20, I960, or the Head Office of the C o mp a ny : I, nee tTAttorg . 75008 Pant- 
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WRITE TO: 


85 RSdxnand Straw* W«*J, Suita 1116 
TORONTO. Ontario. Canada, M5H3C9 
Tat: (416)863-007 - Tplax: 065-24301 
M ROTTBB2AM: TaL: 010-33 05 DC. 
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New Issues 


Ail these bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as a marts' c! record only. 


June I960 
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REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA 


DM 50,000,000 
8V4% BONDS DUE 1986 


DM 50,000,000 
BONDS DUE 1988 


DM 50,000,000 
8V4% BONDS DUE 1990 


-PRIVATE PLACEMENT- 


BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND WECHSEL-BANK 
AKT1ENGESELLSCHAFT 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT 

LAWRB4CE W.A. VANUNT 

Vice President 
Manager fixed income and 
floating rate note securities 

HAS JOINED 


Kidder, Peabody 

SECURITIES LIMITED 
99 Bishopsgate, London EC2 
Tel: 01-638 6272 


iaa 
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Saturday Baseball: Tigers Extend Streak 

OTnvrm T nn n mn l i ■ . 


TORONTO. June 29 (UPI) — 
Lou Whitaker drove in three runs 
And Al Cowcns hit a bases-empty 
home mn here yesterday to pace 
Detroit to its ninth straight victory, 
an S-3 decision over the Blue Jays. 

With two out in the sixth and the 
Tigers trailing. 1-0, Tom Brackens 
doubled and Stan Papi drew a walk, 
setting the stage for Whitaker, 
whose triple knocked in two runs 
and chased Jack Kucek (1-1). Rick 
Peters then singled off reliever Jerry 
Garvin to put the Tigers in front, 3- 

In the seventh, Cowens hit a 1-2 
pitch from Garvin into the left-field 


bleachers for his second homer of 
the season. Detroit added two runs 
in the eighth, on a bases-loaded 
walk and a sacrifice fly, and two* 
more in the ninth on an error and a 
double by Whitaker. 

White Sox 3, A’s 0 

In Oakland, Calif., Rich Wort- 
ham and Ed Fanner combined on a 
four-hitter as Chicago defeated the 
A’s, 3-0. 

Rangers 11, Twins 3 

In Arlington. Texas, Steve 
Comer, pitching for the first time in 
five weeks,, threw five innin g of 


two-hit ball and the Rangers 18 
hits in defeating Minnesota, 1 1-3. 

Yankees It, iwdwnf io 

In New York, Rick Cerone’s 
bases-loaded ninth-inning angle 
down 'the right-field line drove in 
two runs to lift the Yankees past 
Cleveland, i MO. 

Orioles 8, Red Sox 4 

In Boston, Dan Graham hit a 
three-run homer in the fourth and 
Baltimore added five runs in the 
seventh for an 8-4 victory over the 
Red Sox. 


Vigneron Equals His Pole-Vault Record 

1 .1 T LE, France, June 29 (AP) — al Track and Field Championships ship — American anti urazman. 
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These securities having been placed privately, ihis announcement appears as a matter of record only . 

HELNEKEN N.V. 

Dfjs. 75 , 000.000 10 per cent. Bearer Notes 1980 doe 1987 

Annual coupons 15th July 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

A msterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 


Rank Mees & Hope NV 
Nederiandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 

30th June, 1980 ... ' 


Bank Brussel Lambert N.V. 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited 


Thierry Vigneron. France's leading 
contender Tor a gold modal at the 
Olympic Games in Moscow next 
month, today equaled his world 
pole vault record of 18 feet 10% 
mdses. 

Competing in the French Nation- 

Coiuier Leading 
U.S . Yacht Trial 

NEWPORT, R.L, June 29 (UPI) 
— D ennis Conner, ending the 
America's Cup preliminaries Friday 
with the best record among the 
three U.S. contenders, credited a 
“few breaks” for his 11-1 perform- 
ance in his 12-Meter yacht Free- 
dom. 

“We’ve had a few breaks and 1 
think that’s been the difference,” 
said Conner after winning another 
two races against Ted Turner's two- 
tune Cup winner Courageous. 

Asked to be more specfic, Conner 
said, *T think our starts have been 
better." 

He would not accept a sugges- 
tion, though, that the year-old Free- 
dom was able to sail closer to the 
wind than the seven-year-old Cou- 
rageous and thus cover more 
ground when climbing upwind. 

The preliminary trials are not 
critical for the New York Yacht 
Club’s selection of a Cup defender. 
Another set of trials will be held in 
July and the final trials are in Aug- 
ust. 


al Track and Fidd Champio nshi ps 
here, Vigneron equaled the record 
on his first attempt but was unable 
to surpass it. 

The 20-year-old is doing his mili- 
tary service in a special army unit 
for sportsmen. 

On June 1, competing in a trade 
meet in the Paris suburb of Co- 
lombes, Vigneron broke the record 
of 1 8-9% set less than a month earli- 
er by Wladislaw Kozakiewicz of Po- 
land during a meet in Milan. 

Upset in U.S. Meet 

EUGENE, Ore_ June 29 (UPI) 
— Tom Hintnanw scored a major 
upset when be won the pole vault at 
18-4 % and Peter Schmock, like 
Hintnaus, a University of Oregon 
-graduate, won the shotput at 68-4 
Friday night to highlight the U.S. 
Olympic Track and Held Trials. 

A near-capacity crowd of almost 
19,000 gave Hintnaus and Schmock 
a standing ovation for their impres- 
sive victories as controversial Steve 
Smith and Brian Oldfield both fin- 
ished fourth, in the pole vault and 
shotput, respectivdy. 

Hintnaus. who a dual citizen- 

New Leader of Tour 

LIEGE, Belgium, June 29 (AP) — 
Henlr Lub herding today won the 
third leg of the Tour de France bi- 
cyde race, a 25 8- kilometer run from 
Metz, France. Rudy Pcvenage took 
over the yellow jersey as the overall 
leader in the 22-day, 3,895-kilome- 
ter Tour. 


ship — American anil B nnaimn, 

made three attempts at a world 
record of 18-11 and the closest he 
came was on his third attempt 

Dan Ripley and Mike Tully, who 
bad been expected to fight it out for 
the pole victory, woundup tied for 
second at 18-2 % while Smith, who 
needed a court order to compete in 
the trials, also cleared 18-2 % but 
finished fourth. - 

Oldfield, like South a former pro 
who went to court to gain a starting 
berth here, seemed jittery after first 
predicting he had a chance for a 
world mark. 

Oldfield, 35, who was on Ameri- 
ca's 1972 Olympic team, never even 
came close to his average of 71 feet 
this seaspn, finishing behind 
Schmock, Al Feuerb'ach, sgho did 
68-3 \ and Colin Anderson, who 
did 68%. Oldfield’s best was 67-4 %. 


Transactions 


CHICAGO CUBS— RracN voted Dove Kins- 
man. outfleklH-. from me disabled list. Ooflonad 
-team Figueroa. outfielder. to WIcNta of the 
American Association. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS— Recalled Jam Ur- 
rea Pitcher, and Kellti Smith, outfielder, from 
Springfield of the American Association. Sent 
Gwm Frazier, pitcher, and Tam Herr, taftekt- 
er, Id Springfield. 

FOOTBALL 

Nattoeal Football Learn* 

NEW YORK GIANTS— Stoned Scott Brunner, 
Quarterback, aid Opto Unnta defensive back. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 
MONTREAL CAN AD I ENS — Traded the 
risftts to Tim Burke, def em em m. to the Catoery 
Flames ter Dove Gorman, rteht wrtna. 



Friday and Saturday Line Scores 


Fritter* Games 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Las Angela HJ1 05B too— B 17 1 

San Francisco 000 000 000-0 0 0 

Reuse and Yeaoer; Blue. Griffin (5), Lavelle 
{71 and Sadek. W— Reuse, 9-1. L— Blue. 9-5. 
HR*— Las Armies, Garvey (141. Baker (17). 
stjjauis loo an mo on-a 12 0 

Chicago OOO 010 010 000—2 4 0 

Vuckovlch. Littlefield til), seaman (11) and 
Simmoni; Capilla. Tkhuw (41. Sutter (9), WJtor- 
nondu (12). Caudill (127 and Blackwell. W— Sea- 
man. 2A L — w .Hernandez, v-7. HR — St Loots. 
Bands (4). 

Pittsburgh 011 004 000-4 • 1 

Montreal 2M 110 000— « 10 I 

Btvteverv Scurry (5), Romo (SI, D.RatUnson 
<41 and on. N lease la (it: Rogers, Fryman 171 
ond Carter, w— Romo, 4-3. U-Rooera.9-4.HR— 
Montreal, Office (2). 

New York 0M 003 000-3 10 1 

PWtodetpfito M0 MO 200-2 S 0 

Pacefia. Hausrrm (7) and Trevino; Carlton. 
LaGraw (U end Boone. W — Pace! la. 14. L — 
Carlton, 19a HRs— New York, MazzUlI (2). Phil- 
adelphia, Boone (51. 

Cincinnati 400 000 MO-4 13 0 

Houston 2M MO 12*— fi I 0 

Pasture. Hume (81 and Bench; J-Nloicra. Sam- 
blto (01 and Ashby. W— jJKekna, 94. I — Patr 
lore. 9-4 

Atlanta 010 DM Q«— 5 13 0 

Son Diego B01 000 020—3 B 2 

DJUexander, Camp (7), Bradford (8), Garber 
(9) and Benedict; Curtis, Fingers «). SMrtev (9) 
and Tenaeo. W — Camp. ML u— Currtx 94. HR— 
Son D legal Tenace (51. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Belli more 2M mo 000— 2 7 0 

Boston 0M 021 00x— 3 8 0 

Ftonogan and Dempsey,' Rainey. Burgmalar 
(>} and Alleraon. W— Rainey. U l_ — Flanagan, 
7-4. 

Mtonesata (NO ON 000-0 4 2 

Texas 40) HO OQx-4 9 0 

Rcdtenv Arroyo (Ol.Klnnunen (5), Bacslk IB) 
and wynaaanr; Perry and Sundbero. W — Perry, 
4-4. L — Redfern, 4-4. HRs— Texas. Putnam (5). 
Oliver (01. 

Cleveland 100 001 000-2 4 0 

New York 000 000 000-0 7 0 

Waite and Diaz. Harney (9); RJMov, Gossoon 
(0) and Cenme. W— Watts, 44. L—RJWav. 5-3. 
Detroit 5M 011 MO— 7 12 3 

Taranto 020 M0 000— 2 8 1 

Morris and Parrish; Jefferson. Bartow (1), 
BtMaare (4) and B-Dovfe. W— Morris. 9*. L-Jri- 
tersnn. M HR— Detroit. Parrish (10). 

Chicago 1M M0 M0-1 4 1 

Oakland 010 010 01 x — 3 4 D 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


BUY TAX REE Jc^uor - Bow. Range 
& Land - MM. {ram Garabecfian-Baw- 
Kiuir (BJ-M.C offiad dealarj, 77 Awe. 
Ften^Granier, 92100 Boulogne 
suburb). Tabs. 250 936. T4fc«9lS32. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


IKANSCAX: Europe’s largul. Offices 
m USA. Best terms to North America 
aid worldwide- Bangoae and If 0010 " 
hold goods shppedTpeSvoty all over 
Eurov*- Brochure and quote- l^n- 
don, W.U 44 New Bond Sl. Tot 491 
4121. Geneva 1219, 38 Aw. du Ug- 
non. Tab 96 55 11. 

TCANSCAR 20 rue Lx Sueur, 75116 
taSTTeT 500 03 M. Madri* 411 19 
61. Antwerp, 3399 85jComes.39 4344. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


Baumaarten, Hoffman (8), Pralv (8) and 
Klmm. Foley (8); MJIorrts and Heath. W— 
MjiottIs. 94 L— Baumaarten. 1-S. 

MUwaukee 030 Ml 010-4 8 1 

California 000 200 023-4 14 0 

Sorenson, Castro (B). McClure (9) and BJMar- 
llnez; Knapp, Montane (2), a ear (7) and al- 
bum. Donohue (9). w— dtar.s-i L— Castro, (W. 
HRs— Milwaukee. G.Thomas 2 (14). Oellvle 2 
( 201 . 

Kansas City 0M oil 000-2 II 0 

Beattie M0 000 001—1 4 0 

Gain.Qutaefflberry (8) and Wattian; Honeycutt 
and LjCox. w-Gate. 5-7. L— Honeycutt. 7-5 
HRs— Kansas City, White. (4). Alkans (9). Seat- 
tle, Anderson (51. 

Saturday's Game* 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Detroit DM 003 122-4 II 1 

Toronto 0N> HO 020-3 8 2 

Roie ma. Sdmtader (1), Looez (9) Wocken- 
fuss; Kucek, Garvin (41. JJUcLouofiHn (II and 
BJTavis. W Honoma.4-4. L— Kucek, 1-1. HRs— 
Oetrolf, Cowens (2), Toronto. D-Gmxla (3). 
BaHhnare NO 300 500—8 15 0 

Boston 0M M0 211-4 11 0 

McGregor, Stoddar d (81 amd Graham; Tor- 
rez. Remmerswaal (7). Tudor (7), Campbell (9). 
w— McGregor. 80- l— T orrez. «-7. HRs— Balti- 
more. Graham (4), Boston. Dwyer (t). 

Chicago Oil OM 001-3 8 2 

Oakland M0 OM 000-0 4 1 

Wortham. Farmer (8) and Foley; Keaoah and 
Newman. W— Wortham. 4-3. 1 — Keouah. BO. 
HR — CIUcDga LJohnson C10J- 
Mlnnesota 0M 011 100- 3 5 1 

Texas 113 OW 14X-11 18 1 

Koasman, Verhoeven (3), Corbett (7) and Wv- 
negar; Comer. Rnlslch (4), Darwin (7) and 
Sundbero. W — Comer. 3-3. L — Koasman, 6-7. 
HRs— Texas. Zbfc (12). BJBall 2 (7). 

Cleveland 01 0 412 811—10 14 1 

New York 201 812 033—11 11 3 

Garland. OwcMnko (4), Stanton (4], Mange 
(8), v.Cruz (I) and Diaz. Alexander (9); TJUnd- 
erwoad. RXtovk (4), Loliar (7), Goaaot (8) and 
Cerone. W-Goesage. 34L lr-V.Cn*. 4-A MRs— 
Cleveland, diorbaneau (11). New York. Muraer 
2 (8). Spencer (4). 

Kansas CMv OM 040 000-4 11 1 

Seattle OM OM 003-2 4 3 

Gum and wathan; DJtoborts. BJWcLaugtilln 
(51. Heaveria (91 and HUL W-Gura. 10-3. L— 
□.Roberts. 1-2. 

Milwaukee 130 302 002-11 12 0 

California M2 0M OOO— 5 11 4 

CaldwelL Film (8) and CMoore; Honda 
AMortlnez (2). Lo Roche (41. Harder (81 and 
album. W — CaldwelL 7-4. L— HalfcklO-l. HRs— 


MUwaukee. Thomas (15), Lezcano (121. CalHar- 
nla. Lunsford (81. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

First Game 

St. Louis 0M 210 104-8 19 2 

Chicago 005 010 OH-4 11 1 

BAndt Frazier (3). Knot (4). R.Thomas (»>. 
Littlefield (8) and Simmon*; ReuscheL Caudill 
(4). Sutter (8) T Id row (9) and Btockwefi W— Lit- 
tlefield. 3-1, L— Sutter, 34. HR— STL, Hendrick 
(141. 

SuST" 1M0M 000-1 3 1 

Chicago 010 Ml OOx-2 8 3 

Often, Littlefield (8) and T .Kennedy; Krukaw 

and BlackwelLW — Krukow.64. 1 Often. 0-Z 

Los Angeles 101 OM M0 10-3 7 0 

San Francisco 1M 0M 001 IV- 4 12 2 

Gate, SlHowb (8), Cast a Is (101. SutdHto (10) 
and Fergum. Ycaaer [101; Mo nt e f ui c n. Minton 
(9), Holland (9), Griffin (11) and May. W-GrfV 

«q|b 2-1. I Sutcliffe, 2-2. HR— Los Angeles. 

R4mlfh(l3). 

First Game 

New York 000 010 000 01—2 11 1 

Philadelphia 001 OM M0 00-1 8 0 

Burris. Allen (101 and Steams; Ruthven, Reed 
(MliindBoixto. W AIIgii.4A L RsedVZ 
second Gome 

Mew York OM 002 021—4 8 1 

Philadelphia HO 120 100-4 10 3 

Bo m boc fc . Falcone (5), Glynn (7), Hausman 
(0), Allen (9) and Hedges, Trevino (8); Larson. 
LaGraw (71, Reed (B), Saucier {>] and Moreland. 
W— Hausman, 32. Lr—fiaudcri 32. 

First Goose 

Atlanta 082 MO 003-4 9 2 

San Diego 012 0M 180-4 11 0 

Boggs, Camp (7). Bradford (I), Garber (f) and 
Nahorodnv; Lucas, Shirley (8) and Tenaee. w— 
Bradford, 24. L — Shirley, 54. HRs— Atlanta. 
Burroughs tsi.Naharoday (4). 

Second Gone 

Atlanta OM Ml 010-2 9 O 

San Diego DID 001 001—3 I I 

P Jilekra. Hrabaskv (71, Camp (9) and Bene- 
dict. Pocnraba (7); Blatr. Kinney (8], D'Acaulsta 
(8) and Fahey. W— D'AcmIsIq. VI. L— Comp. 34. 
Pittsburgh ON 201 001—4 7 2 

Montreal 010 0M 10V-3 8 1 

Btoby. Tekulve (7), Ja cks on (I), Romo 19] and 
Oft; Lea. F -Norman (7), Bahnsen (7). Sosa (81. 
Fryman (9) and Carter. W— BIbby, M. L— Loo, 
J-2.HR— Pittsburgh, Parker (9). 
andraotl 003 4M 010—8 13 2 

Houston 020 003 000-6 9 2 

Price. Moskou (4), Hume (8) and Bench. Nolan 
(81; Richard. Niemann (4), Andular (6), DAmfth 
(71 and Ashby. W— Price, 1-0. l— R ichard, 94. 
H R— Houston, AJtowe (3). 


Royals 4, Mariners 2 

In Seattle, Larry Giira pitched a 
four-hitter for his 10th victory of 
the season and UX. Washington 
and John Wathan had two-run 
triples in a Four-run fifth to lead 
Kansas City lo a 4-2 triumph over 
the Mariners. 

Brewers 11, Angels 5 

In Anaheim. Calif , Gorman 
Thomas drove in four runs with a 
homer, a single and a sacrifice fly to 
power Milwaukee to an U-5 victory 
over the Angels. 

Cards 8, Cubs 6 

Cubs 2, Cuds 1 

In the National League, in Chica- 
go, St Louis’ 19-hit attack downed 
the Cubs, 8-6, in the first game of a 
doubleheader, but took the 

nightcap, 2-1, on Mike Krukow’s 
three-hitter and Cliff Johnson’s tie- 
breaking single in the sixth. The 
Cards' Keith Hernandez, who leads 
the league in hitting, and Cub first 
baseman BDl Buckner had to leave 
the second game after a first-inning 
collision. Both suffered facial la- 
cerations and Hernandez bruised 
his right knee. 

Giants 4, Dodgers 3 

In San Francisco, Terry Whit- 
field’s RBI single in the 11th gave 
the Giants a 4-3 victory over Los 
Angeles. Rich Murray walked with 
two out against Rick StucHffe (2-5); 
he went to second on Johnnie 
LeMaster’s single and scored on 
Whitfield’s hiL 

Pirates 4, Expos 3 

In Montreal. Dave Parker drove 
in three runs with a homer and a 
single to back a seven-hitter by Jim 
Bibby and three relievers as Pitts- 
burgh beat the Expos, 4-3. 

Braves 5, Padres 4 

Padres 3, Braves 2 

In San Diego, Jerry Mumphrey 
scored from third _on a fielder’s 
choice with one out in the ninth to 
give the Padres a 3-2 victory over 
Atlanta and a split of a doublehead- 
er. In the opener, BQl Nahorodny 
hit a two-run homer in the ninth to 
give Atlanta a 54 victory. 

Mels 2, PhOKes 1 

Met5 5. Phillies 4 

In Philadelphia, Steve Henderson 
singled to right to snap a 4-4 tie in 
the ninth and give New York a 54 
victory over the Phillies and a dou- 
bleheader sweep. In the opener, a 
doable by John Steams scored Joel 
Youngblood from first in the 1 1th 
to give Lhe Mets a 2-1 victory. 

Reds &, Astros 5 

In Houston, Johnny Bench hit a 
three-run double and Dave Concep- 
tion added a two-run triple to lead. 
Cincinnati to an 8-5 victory over the 
Astros. Rookie Joe Price gained his 
first major-league victory with relief 
help from Tom Hume. 

Team Batting 


Club 

Pittsburgh 
Los Angolas 
PhfkxMphi 
Cincinnati 

Montreal 

Mew York 

Houston 

Sf. Louis 

Chicago 

SanDteaa 

Atlanta 

San Francsc 


Club 

Boston 

Kansas Clly 

Cleveland 

Texas 

Outran 

Mllwauke 

New York 

CnUftHida. 

Baltimore 

Oakland 

Mtanasota 

Chtoogo 

Seattle 

Taranto 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
cD r h 2b 3b 
2385294642104 15 
2399303440*9010 
2212 3M SOS 12030 
3409382412911123 
2272286584 M2 22 
2258 256^18112 
2257248547 9230 
237831344712023 
22M 257 580 111 13 
2155 250 583 8914 
2231 213 543 M5 11 
2318248551 9820 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
alto r to »» 
2434344 48012217 
2477339 48412323 
22M295 429 U 13 
2400 317 454111 7 
2319346 402 9321 
2473 379 *4312911 
2377372 633 9414 
BUM 615 M2 18 
2380326 8231(017 
2412297 631 MO 15 
2377282 417111 13 
2371 266 41212018 
2409 273 4H 9018 
2389262 564 KM 22 


brrtdaeg 
60276269 
68298.267 
553BS-264 
52 291 .261 
50248.258 
232939 
31 229251 
51295272 
52 249 259 
25213248 
45217243 
36234238 


hriMovg 
82326279 
49324274 
42278276 
47297272 
59321268 
95 357 248 
94352266 
44268266 
fit 304 262 
56274262 
40219210 
44247258 
44251253 
53248246 


to i a i m i mi \ri a urn ta MdJ.adTE* 


More Sporto 
On Page 21 
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ESCORTS & GUIDES 


REGENCY - USA CACHET U.S. A. 

BCOKT SERVICE 
NEW YORK ai2 243 083< or 
212 874 1310 


PARIS 

Venus Escort Service. 325 74 37. 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVERYWHERE, U.S.A. 
ESCORT SERVICE, 

EVBYWHBE YOU GO, AMBtiCAf 

• 212-359-6273 
212-9611945/461 2421 



NEW YORK QTY 
Tot 212G3G80Z7 
ft 212-753-1864. 
By reservation only. 


• ELYS EE • 

THE AMERICAN. 
ESCORT SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
212-534-5338 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL 212-737 3291. 


. ___ PARIS 

A. 305 6 2S 1722 

FLA. 30S-962-5477 Oul»NiiaEicortSgnrlra.Tgfe32S04*> 


MtAMLFLOHDA. 305 62S 1722 
FT. LAUDBOALE, FLA. 305-M24« 


BSnguol inte rpreters for 
lhe traveler and viator. 



LONDON 

PORTMAN BCOm AOjNCY. 

Tel: 01 935 5339 or 486 3724 


CANDICE 

Grid* Santa. PAMS 527 01 93. 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT gwdc service 
T et 247731. 


ATMOSPHERE 

MuKBngmd Escort Sendee. 
Fm5502399 


Wendy Escort Service 
PARIS 281 40 00 


LONDON CONTACT Escort Sendee. 
Teh. 01-402 4000, 01-402 4008 
0801-4020282. 


LONDON 


BELGRAVIA. 


PAOLA 

Esczart/Gude Sendee. Paris 333 62 39. 


if 

GBIEVA-JADE 

Esaort Service -Teli 022 31 9509. 


GENEVA -CHARLH4E 

Eiaort Service. Tet 20 3935. 


LONDON 

Escort Agency 231 1158,11 en-12pm 


GLAMOUR INTL 

Ecenri Service. Prate 527 90 95. 


Escort I n te m ationd 

Etaon Service. TeL Par* 574 43 57. 


LONDON - DUE ESCORT SESMCE 
Tab 01 509 0451. 


LQMXJN-BHB Ewart Sentfcto 
TM.: 777 90*2. 






’ >r T- '£ T I ' 








, 4 ;l 4 . j — 1 vT-ii 






435 1862. 

PAMS. TCA ft SYMPATHY Escort i 
vice. Tet 500 31 08. 


BCOKTSBKViCE TEL 7365*77' MADMD ESCORT SERVICE Tel: Ma- 
drid 457 26 98, 
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Crossword —B y Eugene T. Maleska 



ACROSS 

1 Exchange fee 
5 Hone 

10 G.I. fare 

14 Stack of wood 

15 Ho’s partner 

16 Heavenly 
headgear 

17 Middleman 
who recruits 
skilled 
personnel: 
Slang 

19 Last word, on 
occasion 

20 ‘'H. M. Pul- 

ham, 

Marquand 

21 Do some 
bookkeeping 

22 Foul air 

23 Touches 
lovingly 

24 Man of 
Manche 

27 Garden pests 

30 Baylor Bears' 
home 

31 Smash and 
grab 

34 Gladden 

35 African tribe 

36 Wallace's Ben 

37 Do a comb job 

38 of (free) 

39 Greek letter 

41 Wrap-up 

42 Relatives of 
high-button 
shoes 


44 Ancient 

45 Parties, 

British style 

46 Mix salad 

47 Bemadotte, 

Ha mm a r- 

skjbld 

etal. 

48 Dick and 
Schick 

50 News story 
opener 

51 Light 
collations 

53 Moslem 
priests 

55 Snoop 

58 Fumbles 

59 Radio 
receivers 

61 Ceremony 

62 Agave fiber 

63 Sweeney Todd, 
for one 

64 Military meal 

65 Direct 

66 Pitcher 

DOWN 

1 Feel steady 
pain 

2 "As Maine 

3 Baghdad is its 
capital 

4 Like three or 
five 

5 Turns onto a 
new track 


Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


anna unnn dddc 

□HUE OGDIJG GOOD 
□non nnHaB dddd 
□ aOGBDEQGDGBB 
□□□□ □□□ 
□□□□□□ nnciGBDOo 
□□□□□ □□□□□ EGG 

nano □□□□□ edge 
□□□ □□□□□ □□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□ OODEGB 

□□a DEED 

. □□□□□□□□nnono 

□□□□ □□□□□ OOEE 
□ □□□ □□□□□ GDEE 
□□□□ □□□□ BGEG 


WEATHER- 


ALGARVE 
AMSTERDAM 
ANKARA 
ATHENS 
BEIRUT 
BELGRADE 
BERLIN 
BRUSSELS 
BUCHAREST 
BUDAPEST 
CASABLANCA 
COPENHAGEN 
COSTA DEL SOL 
DUBLIN 
EDINBUROH 
FLORENCE 
FRANKFURT 
GENEVA 
HELSINKI 
HOUSTON 
ISTANBUL 
LAS PALMAS 
'LISBON 
LONDON 1 " V 
LOS ANGELES 


Fohr 

Folr 

Fair. 

Cloudy 

Folr 

Ova read 

Rain 

Stormy 

Fair 

Showers 

Ow cad 

Rain 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

FOBOY 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 


MADRID 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PRAGUE 

ROME 

SOFIA 

STOCKHOLM 

TEHRAN 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


6 Camp 
equipment 

7 Evaluate 

8 Certain tennis 
strokes 

9 Capita 
companion 

10 Abyss 

11 Shark, sea 
fisb, bat or 
bird 

12 Spread this 
around at 
lunchtime 

13 Anna May 
: 1907-61 

18 Parts of 
barbers' 
chairs 

23 Chart 
segments 

25 When U.N. 

Day occurs 

26 Medicine- 
cabinet item 

27 Strutted and 
fretted 

28 Word form 
with barbital 

29 Advantages on 
tracks 

30 Attends, with 
“on” 

32 Bizarre 

33 Donkey sounds 

35 Having the 

most nerve 

40 Gardened 

43 Kitchen 
implement 

47 “ 

Paradis,” 

U.S.C.G. motto 

49 Curves 

50 Soupspoon 

51 Length of 
sentence 

52 City NW of 
Johnstown 

54 One of a 
perfect pair 

55 Fuji’s topper 

56 Former 
Cosmos star 

57 Belgian river 

59 Towel word 

60 Miner's 
matter 


Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Ovnxasi 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Rain 

Swwi 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Overcast 

NA 

Fair 

Showers 

Fair 

Rain 

Cloudy 

QouCv 

Shower* 


(Yesterday's raadlnas UA and Canada at 1700 
GMT. Houston md Las Armeies al 2000 GMT ;all 
others at 1200 GMT.I 


Situation Forecast for Noon G.M.T. Monday 



TVmnderstorm 


Front MoMemeiti 


Occluded Front 
Quesi-Slotienary Front 


,A.A.. 


Advice for Westerners in Moscow: 
When Nature Calls , Ask for r Tualct 9 

MOSCOW, June 29 (AP) — One of the Soviet Union’s biggest imports 
from the West does not figure in anyone’s statistics or boycotts. The im- 
port is a flood of foreign words, mainly English, since World War tl. 

Thus in Russian a “sportsmen" can set a “rekord" or even win the 
“cbempionat" if he wins his “match," A woman athlete, however, is simply 
a “sportsmennka.** 

An English speaking tourist often finds that a basic knowledge of the 
cyrillic script brings him a long way to finding his way around Moscow. He 
can ride a “taksi." eat at a “restoran" and relieve himself in a “tualeL” 

The import of Western words dates to the reign of the great Westerniz- 
ing czar. Pfcier I, at the start of the 18th century. The primary sources then 
were Germany and France. 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1980 


W FINGERNAILS 
L ARE DIRTY! > 



NO ONE NEEP EVER 
BE ASHAMED OF 

rngqwailsmape pirty 

BY A WARP DAN'S WORK 


HOW ABOUT 
6RAPE JELLY? 


WITH 1H0 iMPRES&CHgFA 
IN rri ^ 


msciNATtN&l- 


CAN fMA^iNe tov FAST 






• LISTEN ID WHAT 
VOUR HOROSCOPE 
v * SAYS I — - 


f IT SAtfS.'DONY BE ANGRY’ 

I WITH A LOVED ONE BECAUSE 
U SHE'S EXTRAVAGANT * r- 


WHATOOES YOUR 
HOROSCOPE SAT? 


^ BE ^ 
EXTRAVAGANT 



* 


mu 



A you’re ) 

T\r NOrOOTy 
n k AGAIN < 
D IbNlGHT, 
v SURELY?.', 


yESjPET, ito just ] 
R3PP1N* DOWN 70 , 
s. THE OLD COMRADES 
2^-3=-, CLUB— r- 


I MUST GO, > 
PEf-rpSTHE ! 
HALF YEARLY j 


^ FUNNY 40W THESE ^ 
WALFYEARtYMEEflN*S 
^ SEEM ID CROP UP 
l EVERY SIX WEEKS J 


CM? FK&? 
PASG&PAWAY 


THAtZ 

muz 


\'C> LIK5 
TO FAY MY 
LAST 

zespecTz 


^ WCAM? YCM 
&&&£& VI&WIN& 



h Jk 


i ( i 


REAUZ/N6 THAT \ 
EVIE ROSS IS 
OPPRESSED i 
AFTER THE 
PHONE CON- 
VERSATION 
WfTH HER 
HUSBANP. 
smm/AW 
RUDY INSIST 
THAT SHE GO 
BOWUNG j 
WITH THEM/ i 


T MAYBE WE SHOULD ^ 
f BOWL A COUPLE GAMES 
AND EAT AFTERWARD.' 
IS THAT OKAY WITH J^j 
h* yo» gals 


rwE aj?ent particular- 1 

JUST AS LONS AS YOU FEED] 
US SOMETIME TDNIGHT/MM 


I bzwleT, 

ECB«6*U| 


Tart cooper, who gwnsI 

THESE ALLEYS, SAID HE'D 
LIKE TO BOWL WITH US ~ 
BERJKE HIS PLACE SETS, 
TOO BUSY 

[IN THE EVENlNfi.V^- H 


IU 



hex am Am 

YOU GOTTA GET UR 
NE HAVE TO LEJNE. 

S 



m 




THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
$ by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these lour JumUee. 
one letter 10 each square, to I arm 
tour ordinary words. 


NEEMY 


ROVLE 


DEBALF 


IDWEAMOI 


Prfrit answer here; 


rW 


WHEN YOU SW 
TOO LON© IN THE 
SUN WITH A BOOK, 
YOU MAY EVJC7 UP 
l SE1N& THIS 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 







Saturday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: TONIC SURLY KITTEN FILLET 

Answer Simple Simon sprayed the clock because he 
said it was this— FULL OT ’TICKS" 


Imprimi par P.l.O. - /, Boulevard Nev 75018 Pans 


zr DU* 


. . 'v 



"IA/hatare yA 2t3sv, , /VWR3AR£T? Don’t 
10U KNOW THIS IS A OME'WAY STREET J' . 



BOOKS. 


THE DIARY OFANAIS 2VI3V 
Volume Seven, 1966-1974 
Edited with a preface by Gunther Stuhbnann. 
Harcourt Brace Javanovich. 365pp. $14.95. 

Reviewed by Adrianne Blue 



r T 1 HERE were six of us at dinner 
X that New Year’s Day 10 years 
ago in Greenwich Village. Among 
us were the novelist Marguerite 
Young, whose gargantuan “Miss 
Macintosh, My Darling? AnaisNm 
referred to as the Am e ri c an “Ulys- 
ses’*; Nin's husband, the financial 
consultant who had ■"■"*=»*** on 
being omitted from the diaries; the 
young professor from Montana who 
often appears in Hus volume of the 
diary, as- confidante, acolyte, ear- 
nest apologist in academ e — 
superseding the bawdy, chauvinist 
mentor* of volume one of the diary, 
Henry^ Miller. Our hostess was 

Anaii Nin 

Nin was already a cult figure; the 
valentine of the diary. A few years 
later when Nin was dying. Marguer- 
ite Young said, gloomily, “These 
will be too many people at the fu- 
neral." Without the phenomenon of 
Nin’s personality, which transfixed 
audiences. Young wearied that the 
diaries and the anemic fiction 
would also be entombed. 

The Gift for Perception 

For Anais Nin, presence was her 
masterpiece. In an auditorium, in a 
letter to a reader, at a small dinner 
party, hud the ability — and [ 
always, the desire — to make you 
feel nice a favored one. She looted 
intently and saw, enveloping you in 
precisely the same bold, tender Kght 
which, in the diary, she focused 
upon herself. 

Volume one, moire than the oth- 
ers, conveys this gift for perception, 
and I think it will endure. It has al- 
ready had an enormous effect on 
two generations of young women. 
At its worst, the first Nin diary' is 
just a Bo hemian analogu e to tile 
me -generation; at its bat, it is an 
affirmation of liberation that could 
be understood even by the political- 
ly naive. A reader cabled to Nin's 
publisher. “Tell Anais. Nin l. am 
going to commit suiode.” Nin tele- 
phoned: “Wait, we’ll tajk,’* and the 
woman decided to Hve. 

The readers of Goethe’s “The 
Sorrows of Young Werther” opted 
for suicide; the renders of Nin tried 
to learn bow to hve. Arriving at the 
same time as Sylvia Piath’s confes- 
sional poetry of despair, Nin’s first 
diary spawned a gritty, confessional 
school in prose. Kate Miflett’s reck- 
less “Flying” would not have been, 
possible without Nin, nor would 
Renata . Adler’s! coolly idling 
“Speedboat,” winch was published 
in 1977, the year Nin died. 

But much that appears in the lat- 
er diaries is sentimental dross. 

This final, mostly euphoric vol- 
ume reports c ulmina tions: the 
Dowering of fame, which came 
when she was well past 60;, and, 
very soon thereafter, canceri 

There is a catalog of the tiresome 
responsibilities of celebrity: "Three 


Chess 

r is not a bad stratify to get your 
opponent’s hopes up by encour- 
aging him to may a move that 
promises more ™»i it can defiver. ■ 
When the move does not produce 
the s uccess that he thinks it de- 
serves, he may become flustered 
and perhaps entioze himself for hot 
having found a better foflow-up. In 
tins condition, he is a chicken ripe 
for the plucking. 

Observe the effect of such strate- 
gy in the game between Nigd Short, 
a talented 14-year-old British mas- 
ter, and Grandmaster Viktor Kor- 
chnoi of Switzerland in the second 
round of (be Phillips & Drew Kings 
International Tournament in Ltm- 
don. 

The move S P-Q4,in the Ruy Lo- 


to relax the tension in the 
center prematurely. After 8...: 
N-B4, the exchange of White’s 
strong KB.is assured. 

Korchnoi afterward suggested 
that Short should have played 10 
N-Q5, with the idea of impeding an 
advance of the Black QP, out Short . 
could not resist 10 Q-KN4, looking 
forward to obtaining a dear superi- 
ority by 10 ... (Hr?!; 11 B-R6, N- 
K3; 12 B-N3, K-Rl; 13 BxN. 
NPXB; 14 B-BS, P-Q3; 15 00-0. 

However, after 10 '...-.K^Bl; it 
was no great inconvenience far ^the 
Blade king to forfeo castling,, and. on 
11 0-0, F-Q4, Korchnoi had a solid 
center to ray on. 

Kordmoi pointed out that Short 
might have. tried a p nwahly Hhmgpr . 
OUS gambit with 13 P-B4, B-B4; 14 
P-KN4!?, BxNP; 15 P-B5; but by 
now, Shcot was surely disenchanted 
with the result of his 10 Q-KN4 and 
unsure of how to proceed. 

Probably Short should have re- 
grouped by 15 Q-Ql and 16 N-Q4 
— in any case; his 15 B-K3?! at 
lowed Korchnoi not to sweep for- , 
ward in the center with IS ... 
NxB; 16 BPxN, P-B4; 17-QJQ1, P- 
Q5. And Short gave away another 
tempo with 18 B-B4?!, P-IOM^-per- 
nntnng Korchnoi to ^wed ^to a 
kmasio e 

Short btmed to c ontain tb» dam- 
age to his kingsade with 26. K-B2, 
bat after 26 R.-N51. be -dare 

not stumble into 27 QxBpf; RxB!;- 
28 PxR (28 QxR?, Q-NTroate), B- 
R5ch, winning a piece 

Even the precaution of 27 R4>Tl 

did not deter. Kordmoi.' Cram die 
finely thooaJil-out 27‘ ffidBl; 28. 
PxR, fl-R5ch; 29 R-N3 K-BMt 


days in Paris inside the Hold Pont 
Royal constantly interrogated by 

journalists out only ... to 

meet more critics or to go to the 
radio Personal friendships, 

home life sacrificed to public 
life ... This is against what I be- 
lieve.” 

But there is really very little pos- 
turing: “I am so happy that I have 
received all a writer can dream of — 
aH of the love l have has been re- 
turned." Periodically she lists 
achievements — honorary doctor- 
ates, commencement speeches, in- 
terviews, compliments from Julio 
Cortazar, the Argentine surrealist 
novelist and poet. 

The actual fabric of volume seven 
is rather threadbare — modi of it 
being woven from letters she wrote 
(she must have made carbon copies) 
and received, and from snatches of 
lectures and articles. 

But there is some fine handiwork 
here — portraits of Jeanne Moreau. 
Marguerite Young, a blighted Ten- 
nessee W illiams. There is surpris- 
ingly little venom in the book, al- 
though Nin repeatedly espouses her 
mistrust of “the power men. Mailer, 
Vidal, Roth, hateful aZL" They rep- 
resent a rival current in American 
letters, and they are, she feels, a per- 
nicious enemy. 

So. on occasion, are the mare 
radical fringes of the women’s liber- 
ation movement, whom she likens 
to “rcvohitiOTaries, the kind which 
guillotined anyone with dean 
nails.” But Nin was a feminis t, even 
if rite was not always politically 
“correct.” 

*A Pioneer in Independence* 

■ . Indeed, one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of this diary is her joust- 
ing with the movement, whose criti- 
cisms riie initially regards* as a. .be- 
trayal, then as ignorant. Finally, she 
digs in her heels: “Everyone knows 
now that I have at least half of the 
feminist women behind me, and 
many more who are not feminists 
but consider me a pioneer in inde- 
pendence, a heroine, a legend, a 
model” It was easy to forget that 
-she was nearly . half a century older 
than we were. 

In New York, I remember her 
saying to an andience which did not 
know that she was entering the hos- 
pital for cancer treatment in the 
mnrnlng? “We must have the cour- 
age to relinquish those we caimot 
rescue " Nin’s genius was for Jiving, 
bat she was’ not so bad' at dytogret- 
ther. Long; before the final illness 
overwhelmed her sensibility, she 
takes leave of ns. The diary ends in 
Bali on her last romantic^pilgriin- 
age. Bah,of course. 

Adrianne Blue is a contributor to 
•The Sunday Z fines df London audio 
The New Statesman. She wrote this 
review for The Washington PosL 

CThe Washington Pea 


Robert Byrne 



PxB (30 KxB?, Q-N3dq 31 KxP, Q- 
N7matcX which created a powerful 
passed KRP for Blade. 

.. After KorcfanoFs 32 ... Q-K6!, 
. Short had no tune to devdop his 
knight in. view of 31 N-Q27, Q- 
K6ch; -32 K-Bl, B-Q6ch, forcing 
male. 

. On. 32 ... P-Q6V h would have 
been useless to play 33 QxQ be- 
cause Black could have forced the 
promotion of a pawn with 33 ... 
PxQ; 34 N-Q2, R-Ql; 35 K-K2, P- 
,R7; 36 N-B3, R-Q8. In this same 
hypothetical line, varying with 36 
R-Rl, B-N5cfa; 37 K-K3, B-Q8 
would have produced a similar re- 
sult. 

After 34 ... P-R7ch!, the cap- 
ture with 35 QxP wookl have led to 
35 ... Q-08ch; 36 K-B2. Q-K7ch; 
37- K-N1, Q-K8di; 38 K-N2, B- 
K5t*; 39 K-R3, R-Rlch. 

Korchnoi’s 36 ... B-K5 left no 
defense - against 37 ... R-R8ch, 
and Short gave up. 
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Top Seeds at Wimbledon 

in a Day of Scares 
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By NdlAradurl J 


WIMBLEDON, England, June 29 
JiYT) — Wimbledon's appetizing 

• . ; e .. . J, J 


.those who sincerely struggle to sur- 
vive. 

Besides Dupre, . the other four 
seeded men to fall were Victor Peed 


IS 


is 150. So 



jong Cawley and Vngaua .-. Wade 
•c. . ' ^ •. -cached the round bf 16 afterthree- 
«=v scares.. .. ■- 

'• ;^Eveaa Bjorn - Barg and . Jimmy 
'• s ' < 3huK)es tasted -.tb&loss of- tiehreak- 
' v is before surviving the. fitst week 
/ - ^ jfcfoe fortnight, although the seo- 
' '. r v ad-seeded John’ McEnroe was ' an 
‘ ^ . passive £0,7=6, 6-l wmnfir over 
^{bm Otter. 


• Gfcic of Argentina, No. 16. Howev- 
er, a case could have been made 
ahead of time-for each of th<jr con- 
qaerors, particularly when comput- 
er numbers often overshadow other 
realities inthe seeding. 


19, Parun 

™uch for computers. 

^ lerE were few final surprises 
among the women, who will present 
an interesting array of fourth-round 
matches that may surpass the men's 
draw. But Tanya Harford, Barbara 
Potter, Betty Stove and Betsy Na- 
gelsen were on the fringes of major 
ppsets. Thor problem was simply 
learning how to win as well as they 


ford had several opportuni- 
ties to end Navratilova's two-y ea r 
nagn as Wimbledon singles champi- 


Other WayArotmd 

r . , w .. . . Phil-Dent's 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1 vie- °°* during a match thaT wasbiter- 

^The top-seeded Bora,fbund sur- !?? wft& * tweraal of %tt nun. Deftly 

- ‘ suing thar s^^round match here last ^“8 her backWT service returns 

' v V,a27-yekr-oldAhsttaliah, bcf«He^ ^ j*k1i p eca took m straight 

- sets. But grass crams have been 

Dent’s forte 


jfimiM,- 6-4, fr-7, 6-1 t 7r5j and eqo- 
‘ V.£ng Rod Laver's 31-match string 
*.• . * .^ triumphs here: The third-seeded 
. was blitzed, 7 pomlsto 1, 

,. ^ a an opening tiebreaker byHemz 

i-.; ■ Dunthardt of -. Switzerland before 

. * - ' " idling in to win,£-7, 6-2,^- 1 , 6-4. 




since Ms Australian 
childhood, and he says confidently, 
*T usually do well here.” 

Pity poor LendL. Seeded here for 
the first time, the pr omisin g 20- 
dfew one of . the game's 
t hitters, Cohn Dibley erf 
Australia, on a day when Dibley’s 
serve was the dominant weapon and 
on achoppy No. 2 court that caters 
to sluggers. 


Two Qoafiflera Gain 

Yesterday’s flurry of- activity — 

'.•O fere were no matches today — also 
> an two qualifiers, Oimy parun of 
$ew Zealand and Kevin Cuirca of 
■ Afirica, in the last 16. Ended 

Die Nastase's stormy holiday, d 

•. 3-6, 7-6, 7-6 loss to Peter changed rackets, but, served a 

'^iteming, although Nick Saviano matrh-eaiMng doublo-fault and lost, 
re-established himself as - * - - 

l’S murathnn marl. ' 


ooss-court, the 21 -year-old South 
Amcan had a break point oo Nav- 
ratilova's serve in the opening 
of the third set and then served at 3- 
J. after a break in the third 
Despite those chances, however. 
Harford could not capitnTiy^ on ibe 
occasion, and Navratilova 
6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

“Court two is an equalizer,” the 
defending champion said of the at- 
mosphere and different court condi- 
tions that seem to inhibit these stars 



Reuss of Dodgers, 

No-Hitter 



SAN FRANCISCO; June 29 (UP!) — Jerry Reuss, considered washed up 
two seasons ago, {niched the first no-hitler of the season here Friday ni ght 
and led Los Angeles to an 8-0 victory over the Giants. Reuss, a 31 -year-old 
left-hander, became the first Dodger to pitch a no-hitter mi «■ Bill Singer 
did it July 20, 1970, against Philadelphia 
Th« cany Giant to get on base was Jack Clark, who reached first in the 
opening mning 0 a a throwing error 


With Mood pouring from cuts around both eyes, Vho Anfuofenno is checked by the referee as 
Alan Min ter turns away doling their championship fight. 


Minter Beats Antuofermo Again 


By Michael Katz 


WEMBLEY, England, June 29 (NYT) If there 
were any doubts about it the first time, Alan Minter 


Lendl bad 3 set points that could thrive on the showcase courts, 
t the into a fifth set. * don’t think I would have lost a 


won the middleweight boring championship a gain here 

ltiT the 


have sent 

Thai, down match point, he broke 
a string on Ms first serve. He 


set on court one or the center.’ 


1 -i.j'.-JA day after he went four hours 
u iikl 69 games- to outlast Buster 
iottram, the 24-year-okl Saviano 
eight- through 62 games and 
- stopped the ninth-seeded Pat 
'-r MPre, 7-6, 1-6, 4-6, 7-5, 11-9. Savi- 
is ranked only 102d an the 


6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 7-6. The.new Borg he is 
not, at least not yet. 


Would It Were So 





tjoscoe Tanner, but he is a symbol 
t what the game can produce to 


< 


Brian Gottfried had the years on 
the 33-year-old Smith in thor 6-2, 6- 
3, 6-2 match. The 33-year-old 
Baron’s 3-6, 7-6, 6-4, 6-3 decision 
over Qerc again proved that an old- 
expenericed grass-court 
reached the quarters 
can handlft a younger 
pro whose background has come 
primarily on clay. Clem's computer 



Off to the Side 

Potter's left-handed serve-and- 
volley game complicated Aust in's 
chores on an adjacent field court 
But in the third set after Austin 
survived from deuce to 2-2, Poiter 
dropped serve on a game-en ding 
double fault She saved another 
double fault to lose serve at 15 in 
the seventh game that nullified an 
otherwise well-executed effort 
against the player who is drawing 
the most attention as a potential 
champion. 

*T think a lot of it might be men- 
tal,*’ Austin said, after her 6-2, 6-7, 
6-2 victory, of the differences that 
separate champions from chal- 
lengers. “Maybe on the big points. 
You win mere of the big paints. 
■ Maybe if s just a lot of the times 
we’ve been there before. It helps if 
you’ve won tough matches before.” 

Wade, the omy British player left 
in the tournament, is a 1977 Wim- 
bledon champion. The 23-year-old 
Nagdsen is a forma UB. national 
junior champion, who has never 
quite achieved her early promise, 
sidetracked by injuries. With Wade 
down a set and serving at 4-4 and 
deuce, Nagdson reached break 
print after her British rival netted a 
backhand voOey. 


last night by cutting up Vito Antuofermo until the for- 
mer title-holder’s manager stopped the bloody battle 
after eight rounds. 

It was no am test. Minter, the left-handed English^ 
man who gained a controversial split decision over An- 
tuofermo last March 16 to become champion of both 
the World Boxing Association and World Boxing 
Council, won every round. 

Antuofermo could not duck what he could not see. 
Three bad cuts around his eyes needed 15 stitches after 
the scheduled 15-rotmd fight was ended before a capac- 
ity crowd of 10,300 at Empire Pool And when it was 
over, and Minter went over to him to laud his courage, 
Antuofermo said: “Minter, you’re a great champion!” 

“Now 1 can call him a champion,” Antuofermo said 
later. “Before 1 couldn’t because 1 thought I’d beat him. 
Now he’s a real champion.” 

Minter, scoring his 39th victory against 5 defeats, 
attacked Antuofermo from the start. In the first round, 
he opened a cut over the Brooklyn, N.Y., resident’s 


right eye. By the fourth round, Antuofermo could not 
see out of it 

In the third round, Minter opened a cut near the side 
of Antuofermo’s left eye, and in the sixth he applied the 
final da mage , a slash between Antuofermo’s left eyelid 
and left eyebrow. 

“After the fourth round, I couldn’t see out of one 
eye,” said Antuofermo. 

At the end of the seventh round, Tony Carione, An- 
tuofermo’s manager, said: “That’s enough, Tm going to 
stop iL” 

“Let me try one more round,” Antuofermo pleaded. 

In the eighth round, the cut affecting the eyelid be- 
came worse. Antuofermo said that he could not see out 
of either eye in the eighth. He kept moving forward, 
but his blind rushes were picked off by the sidestepping 
Minter even easier than before. The problem, however, 
was not so much Antuofermo’s sight as it was Minter’s 
blinding punches. 

It was the 27-year-old Antuofeono’s 5th 1 q«$ against {P? 
45 victories and 2 draws, and he said that he would „?J 
have to talk things over with his wife, Joan, and Car- 
ione before deciding whether to continue fighting. 

Mutter’s next defense will be against Marvin Hagler, 
the No. 1 contender, in London in late September or 
early October. 


by. shof&top BO! Russell The shut- 
out was R riS’ fourthof the season 
and extend SI his sfieak of scoreless 

wfflingft tD-24. 

Reuss (9-1) struri out two and 
was aided by a ftps play by third 
baseman Ron Cey in the eighth. 
Cey matte a diving stop of Larry 
Herndon’s smash and threw oat the 
diant center fielder. 

Reusshad the ertiwd of 20,285 on 
he feet hi fhe ninth' as he neared the 
first no-Muer of his career. He got 
Mike -Sadek on a grounder to Cey 
and then retired pinch-hitter Rennie 
Stennett on a ground ball to Rus- 
sell. He handled the final out him- 
self, as BQ1 North hit a comebacker. 

Baker Leads Attack 


Welterweights Move to the Top 


Opportunity Arrives 


The opportunity to break sur- 
faced as Wade attacked. Three 
. times Nagdson had the choice to 
pursue the lob or passing shot, with 
Wade volleying at the net- She opt- terweigbts of 
ed for a lob, then a backhand slice World Boring 
and another lob that sailed long. 

After Wade held save, to 5-5, an 
analyst on BBC Radio remarked, 

“Nagdson 's a very nice girt, but not 
usually a winner.” 

The remark proved prophetic. 

Wade held on and won, 6-7, 7-5, 6- 
3, for a root in the last 16 against 
Andrea Jaeger, the precocious 15- 
year-rid American, who lost only 
one game in each set against Jane 
Stratton and has not dropped a set 
in three singles matches. 

Borg’s third-round match against 
Frawley had figured as another 
tuneup on the 24-year-rid Swede's 
march to a semifinal dale with Vitas 
Gerulahis. who also won in four 
sets yesterday, from Bruce Manson. 


By Dave Anderson 

NEW YORK, June 29 (NYT) — 
In a crowd, they would not be no- 
ticed at a quick glance. They are rel- 
atively small men, usually chunk y, 
occasionally slender, never more 
than 147 pounds. But when they 
elimh into a ring in their satin 
robes, they tower over boxing. They 
are the welterweights. 

As the new World Boring Coun- 
cil champion, Roberto Duran is 
hailed now as pound for pound the 
best prizefighter in the universe, the 
symbol of the division, the con- 
queror of Sugar Ray Leonard, the 
previous WBC champion. 

And there are three other wd- 
eminence — the 
Association champi- 
on. Jose (Pipmo) Cuevas of Mexico; 
Wilfred Benitez of Puerto Rico, un- 
beaten until be was .dethroned as 
WBC champion by Leonard last 
year, and Thomas Hearns, the skin-' 
ny slugger out of Detroit with a 28- 
0 won-lost record and 26 knock- 
outs. 

No other division currently has 
five boxers this good. And this 
young. Duran is 29 years old, Leon- 
ard 24, Cuevas 22, Benitez 21 and 
Hearns 21. 



as getting off a bus in a dusty Cali- 


fornia town, an opponent imported 
tome res- 


The Dodgers made- 1 hinge easy 
for Reuss by scoringiive runs in the 
fifth off Vida Blue, paced by Dusty 
Baker's three-run homer, his 17th. 

Reuss, then a Pittsburgh Pirate, 
was 10-13 in 1977 and was hit hard 
at the start of the 1978 season. 
Many figured he was finished in his 
seventh major-leagoe camapign and 
Pittsburgh traded him to the 
Dodgers in. April, 1979, for pitcher 
Rkk Rhoden Reas* spent two 
months in the Dodger bullpen be- 
fore moving" into file starting rota- 
tion and performing well for the 
rest of last season. 

Reuss said he -began to think 
abou t the no-hitter. “from the very 
first inning . Something in my head 
said maybe tonight was the' night 
From .then on I said 1 was going to 
challenge the hitters with my best 
pitch. • 

■ “They weren’t going to get a Mt 
off a bad curvebaU or change-up. I 
said ‘Here ft is, if you want a hit, 
you're going to have to get it your- 
selves. Fm not going to give it to 
you.' ” His sinker was working to 
perfection: 17 Giant outs came cm 
ground 1 


Pipino Cuevas 


Way Back When 


Maybe the welterweight division 
«ck when Barney 


was this strong back 
Ross and Henry Armstrong were at 



of aO the; speculation about Ms love fife, Hie Nastase intro- 
doced las new giri friend after losing at Wimbledon. 


French Grand Prix 



A •- 

; 

CA5TTELLET, France, June 
(iM*) — Alan Jones," driving a 
Qffiams, won the French Grand 
|tix today, crossing the finish line 
v Kt ; 4u5 seconds ahead of Didier PL- 
Jffliinaljgiei." 

* /!:Tbe victory gave Jones a three- 

* •'xxnt lead m the world drivers' 
. s hampienship ai the halfway point 

■f the season. . 

' : .,-JSfhfle asserting that it “wasn’t ex- 
efiy a revenge” for losing his nine 
ictory points when the last race in 
: ipaia was- declared illegal, Jones 
_ aid,-**It feels good. It couldn’t have 
- ome at a better time, psychriogi- 
‘ -aBy, Now I lead the \rarid cham- 
jdnsfnp with or without Spain — 
I still beKeve I have those 
iprints.” ; 


ones 


lead, 

five 


pulling out more than 
flhaad of the pack. 
Jones ran fourth, then, third, then 
overtook Pironi for second an the 
eighth lap, settling into the long 
chase after Laffite. Laffite said his 
car understeered badly and his tires 
until he could no longer 
off other Jones or Pironi 


Cqitnes Tiebreaker 

But Frawley, despite a tiring five- 
setter Friday, was unimpressed with 
Borg’s credentials. The Australian 
showed his mettle by saying 2 set 
paints and taking the third-set tie- 
breaker, 10 prints to 8, with a back- 
hand passing shot down the line. 

Although Frawley lacked the 
tools, he managed to stay in the 
match against Borg. For an after- 
noon, Borg found himself in a com- 
petitive situation, of the same varie- 
ty that characterized his early- 
round five-set matches en route to 
four consecutive Wimbledon 


their best neatly half a cenuu^ago. 


Only the old timers would know. 
But the young timers certainly can 
argue that this group of wel- 
terweight is as good, if not better. ^ 

And there are some youngtimers 
who believe that Duran is not the 
best of the welterweights now. 
Some insist that the best is the mys- 
terious Cuevas, who will defend his 
WBA title against Hearns in the Joe 
Louis Arena on Aug 2. 

Cuevas* record is not flawless. He 
has won his Last 12 fights, 11 by 
knockout, for a total of 27 victories, 
with‘24 knockouts. But he has five 
losses, four earW in 
another in 1976 to 
first-round knockout victim of 
Leonard last year. 

The explanation is that Cuevas 
had only 19 amateur fights, he had 


to learn his trade as a pro. But he 
learned quickly. He was only 18 
when he knocked out Angel Espada 
in 1976 forjhe WBA title. 

Despite those early losses, 
Cuevas is the welterweight that box- 
ing aficionados revere now in Mexi- 
co and in the border states with a 
Mexican population. According to 
a San Diego promoter, Ernie 
Fuentes. “he makes Rocky Marci- 
ano look like a sissy.” His cold rtarc 
embellishes his reputation. 

Until be arrived for a news con- 
ference last week, he had never been 
in New York, not even passing 


for the occasion erf losing i 
idem contender. But this was not 
another Mexican fighter; this was 
Cuevas who was traveling in the 
style befitting a champion guaran- 
teed $750,000 after taxes for the 
Aug. 2 title bout by Harold Smith 
and Sam Marshall of Muhammad 
Ah Pro Sports, the Los Angeles- 
based promotional firm. Cuevas’s 
manager, greyhaired Lupe Sanchez, 
was with him. So were six other 
friends. Two limos were waiting to 
whisk them to the Waldorf Astoria. 

1 “Pipino says that Duran won a 
very good fight." his interpreter, 
Rosa Cordero, was saying now in 
one limousine. “He says he was 
surprised. He thought Leonard 
would nan because he is faster. 

“But if Pipino fights Duran, he 
says he will knock out Duran be- 
cause Duran’s style complements 
him very wdL They come at each 
other. It would be a collision fight 
and the stronger puncher would 
win. He says that he is the stronger 
puncher. Back when Duran was a 
lightweight, Duran was a very good 
puncher, but not as a welterweight. 
Pipino knows that he hits harder 
than Duran or any other wel- 
terweight-” 

“Harder than Hearns? Will he 
knock out Hearns?” 

“Yes, definitely. He punches 
harder than Hearns.” 

“Is his left hook Pipino’s best 
knockout punch?” 

“He has knocked out boxers with 
either hand but he says his left hand 
is his best, his left hook.” 

‘What makes him a great punch- 


Pfcstes 6, E4pos 4 

In Montreal pmCfi-hitter John 
M2ne£s two-run single Ki ghKghturi 
a -four-nth rally in the sixth that 


gave^ Pittsburgh a 6-4 victory over 


(Expos. 

; Astros fy Beds 4 

M HotfSjtpn, JoSfc Gruz tripled 
wer. thc head of ceoter fielder Cesar 


Gerenimb to drive "hi two runs in 
the eighth, enabling the Astros to 
beat Cincinnati, 5-4- Cruz’ game- 
winner helped Joe Niekro to his 
eighth victory in 14 decisions. 


Mets 3, Phflfies 2 

In Philadelphia, Lee MazziDi’s in- 
side-the-park home ran touched off 
a three-run sixth that enabled New 
York to down the Fllillies. 3-2, and 
snap Sieve .Carlton’s eight-game 
winning streak.'. Carlton (13-3) 
*fruttout six Met&iasdveh innings 
to set a dub record- with 1,873 stn- 
kouts.* 


through. But when he appeared in erT* 

Further Comparisons 
Before the champion could an- 


tbe gate area at Newark Airport af- 
‘ om Mcxk 


in his career and 
1976 to Andy Price, a 


ter a two-stop flight from Mexico 
City, that cold stare instantly distin- 
guished him from the other passen- 
gers. 

With that cold stare on his 
strong serious face, the small, mus- 
cular man in the dark blue suit had 
to be the fighter. People in other 
professions don’t have a face like 
his. Most fighters don’t even have a 
face like bis. 

In the cruel romance of boxing, a 
Mexican fighter usually is pictured 


crowns. 

“The long tiebreaker took it all 
out of me," said Frawley, whose 
No. 55 computer ranking belied the 
quality erf play. “I got nervous and 

tired m the third set, although I ^ • j 1 rfl* 

pitted up a bit later^It has to be 1 TCVUIO ailCl OaTDer 1 1C 
rate of my best games. 


swer, Sanchez, resplendent in an 
embroidered grey shirt, interrupted. 

“Lupe says,” Rosa Cordero 
translated, “that a puncher like Pi- 

pino only comes to the world once 
every 25 years.” 

“Who was the great puncher 25 
years ago?” 

“Lupe says Pipino is the best 
puncher since Sugar Ray Robinson, 
who was the best puncher who ever 
existed.” 

“How did Lupe crane to manage 
Pipino?” 


Braves S, Padres 3 

In San Diego, Gaiy Matthews’ 
angle, touched off a four-ran eighth 
that carried Atlanta to a 5-3 victory 
over the Padres. The Braves 
touched loser John Curtis and re- 
liever RoIBe Fmgets for four 
straight hits in the iflnfag to break a 
i-i tie. 

GoiE&aEs if-Otbs 2 

* In Chicago, Keith jHernandez sin- 
gled in Gariy Templeton from third 
with one outjn the 12th to give St 
Louis a 3-2 decision over the Cubs. 
Templeton hit a one-out triple to 
rightKX&ier, and Hernandez fol- 
lowed with his line' single to right 
Bobby Bonds opened the game with 
Ms 35th career i&adoff home run, 
extet&fihghis major4eague record. 

Rangers 5, Twins 0 

In the American League, in Arl- 
ington, Texas, Gaylord Perry 
pitched a four-hitter that carried the 
Rangers to a 5-0 triumph over Min- 
nesota. Peny (4-6) allowed only one 
runner past second and did not 
walk a man in pitching the 5 2d 
shutout of his career. 


Red Sox 3, Orioles 2 


FnMCfc Grmrt Prtx . 

1. Alan Jonn Australia. WTHtara. 1 hour 32 
minutes 4X43 seconds. Avaraga speed 12&8 msh 
(3(0016 kW) 

X Dldler Plmrtf. Franc*. Ltoter,! £24754 
X Jacaues Laffite. France. LWer.l A.11M 

4. Nelson Piquet, Brazil, Brabham, 1 133A3B 

5. Rene Arrant, France, RenmN, 1 

A. Cartas Reutomann, Argentina, WBBamsi 
1:3400.16 

7. John watmv Ireland, McLaren; one lap be- 


Borg was not at his best just as 
Connors lacked any intensity on his 
serve, although his ground strokes 
in the second and third sets dearly 
overwhelmed Gunthardt in an in- 
teresting center-court stru gg le. Then 
ii g afn, Borg has not needed much 
more to move through an almost 
perfect draw, even as he admitted 
last night, “Maybe I need to get 
n. wd to the grass even more.” 


His father told Lupe that 


For Memphis Golf Lead 


was always fighting in school, 
was when Pipmo was about 14, one 
of 1 1 children — 6 girls and 5 boys. 
His father is a butcher and his fa- 


in Boston, Butch Hobson's single 
in the sixth inning scored Fred 
Lynn with the winning run in the 
Red Sox’ 3-2 victory over Balti- 
more. Chuck Rainey (8-3) and Tom 
Burgmasr combined on a seven- 
hitter. 


; MEMPHIS, Temu June 29 (UPI) 
— Lee Trevino and Miller Barber 
both shot 68s yesterday to tie for 


the lead at 13-under-par 203 after 
three rounds of the Menu 


sic golf u 
Three 


Midway Lead 

Tones took the lead at the 34th of 
^ 54 laps from Jacques Laffite in 
„ -ie other Ligier. Laffite had pulled 
in to a fast lead at the start Both 
Jen said the overtaking maneuver 
-■asfair. 


Laffite, racing a spare, car after 
is regular car developed problems, 
mshed third behind Pironi. Nelson 
tquet was fourth in a lonely race in 
Brabham. 


1 Jones’ winning time was 1 hour 
2 minutes 43.42 seconds at an av- 
/ age speed of 126J3 miles an hour. 

Jtrdso set a lap record otl minute 
r * k45 seconds at I28 jQ 32 mph, only 
■>* ’I laps firomihc finish. 

* The race wm, mn mmnr a zlag of 
^ JHfe in the war! between the 
- j^the world sanctioning body. 
' reopen peace negptaiions 
t tomorrow after many teams 
threatened to boycott this 


& GUIm VHlWHWWfc CorndW ForrarLone lop 
V. Hleconto Puh t w, Italy. Arrowono lap 
n. Joe tan Math W0*» Germany, Arrows, oat 
lop 

11. Eric Datv.lratencL TyrrrtUMB (ops 

12 . jody Sciwchter, South Africa, Ferrari, two 

Emerson FHtlpoMl, Bmrtl, FMHpoWL few 

|j|H 

14. Joc»4»teiTe Jarter, Frances. Tvnnlt four 
Iops 

Grand Prtx Standfast 
l Alon Jonas, 2> Prints 
2. Nelson Pf<7jct25 
KtteJ RoneArnoux.33 
1 (Ite) OMMr Pironi, 23 

5, (tte) Carlos Routenwmv 16 
& (Ho) Jacques Laffite. 16 
7, Riccanto Patras,/ 

XEBodeAngeUsid ' 

9. Emerson PtttfnatdkS 
10 L (tf*)KokoRartMra,4 
«.(HoJJfldwflMass,4 
IZtftelDorakOaty.S 
1Z (tla) AJainPrasfcS 
John Watson. 3 

13. (tto) Glltes VRIefWUvm.3 
it tttoj Bnmo Glae«a*llV2 
It (tie) Jody SdMdrior,2 
It (Ho) Joan^lerro Jortar. 2 


M thlrfrfwnd men's rtnotes. Jrtm McEnroe 
rfcfcafed Tam OkkeT. « M. 6-1 yPeter Ftemlno 
defeated IHe Nartese, M,»H 7-6; Brian 
Gottfried defeated Stan Smith, 6-2. 6a 6-2: Phil 
Dent defeated View Pead, 1*. 6Z 6-X 6-1 ; Vitas 

Gervdoltts defeated Bruce Mcwwv 64, «a 7-5.6- 
4: WWtefcFBo* defeated Johan Krtefc, 6-1, 64.6- 

Ada, Onnv Parun deteate d JoseHJito deiwS- 
i, 7-6, 64 6-3; Kevin Curran defeated Brian 
Teacher, 5-7. 64 64 61; Hank Pflster defeated 
Tim GuilHcsaa 64 64 7-4 1-*- Mi JhmW Con- 
nors itelentm Heins Gu n th ar dt. 67, 64 6L 64; 
Baiaes Taraecy defeated Raatetfi KiWamHi 
7462; Cotin DWeV defeated Ivan Leodl.64.6a 
64,74. Blum Bara defeated «od Frawtoy. 64.6 
7,61,76; Nk* sovtano defeated Pot Dvpra, 7-6, 
1-6, 4-6, 74, 11*9; Roecoe Tanner, defeated Paul 
McNamea 74 64, 64; Gene Moyer defeated 

Adriano Ptmatta, 64 M.64 

in fMrd-rawd wmwrt skwles. Bflne Jean 
innq Peanut Louie, 64 64* Andrea 

jawer d eh ule d JaM Straiten. 61. 61; Wmdy 
Turrtwil dete cted $l»erry Acker; 64 64 Graer 

Stewns defeated BeWna Biwa 64 63 ; Haw 

Marafllkova defeated Ro»Falrte*,«.64 
nmy Martina NavniHlova defeated Tonya 
Kathy Jordan defeated 


emphis Clas- 

lournamenL 

shots back was Tom 
Panzer, who had a 71 yesterday. 
Jerry Pate, who led through two 
rounds before soaring to a 2-over- 
par 74 in the third round, was tied 
for third place at 9-under-par with 
Danny Edwards. He started the 
third round at 4-undff-par and shot 
a 67 to go'with a 69 and 71. 

“I played pretty good but I didn’t 
bit it as doec as I did the last few 
days,” Trevino said, adding that if 
he could shoot another 68 m the fi- 
nal round he would be happy. 

“Seventeen-under would satisfy 
me,” Trevino said. “If it’s not good 
enough to win, TO have to txy again 
next year.” 

Hater's Reconi 


Trevino said a stiff back that 
bothered him in the second round 
was not a problem yesterday. “I did 
some stretching exercises this mom- 


tber asked Lupe to take Pipino to 
fight* 


Lupe’s gym and make a fighter out 
of him. Lupe says that in the 44 
he has had boxers, he never 
one with the attitude; the 


Tigers 7, Blue Jays 2 


ing and I didn’t eat today before I na« me araiune. me 

DUved,” he said. “I had a lot more strength, the ironthat Pipmo has. 


The tournament record at the 
par-72 Colonial course is 18-imder, 
set by Gene Xittler in 1975. 


Horfont, 64 w. 63; 

H LAteF waafl. defe ated King man Rej ouis Cnks 

CHICAGO, June 29 (UPI) -The 


, j Bhl 


From the flag, Laffite took the 
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Batty Ann Dent, 6-2, 26. 6-3; Okart Frwrtiolteda- 
fcoted Slacay MorooUn.6661 
Atea Pam Shrtwar dateated Barbara Jonlaa. 
64,64; Jaamw aiwnoateated Nmo Bcdm.6-1, 
34 63; Clirts Evert. Lteytf Bateoted Undiar 
Wtorra, 6L 64; TraCV AwWn dtteatad Bortmo 
Patter. 64 67, 62; Evoana Cswtey ifeteated Be6 
fy Stow, »4 64 63; VlraHa Wade 
Botev Naaolsaa 67. T&64 


Chicago Cubs reactivated sit 
pave from the 15-day dis- 

abled list yesterday. He was sidelin- 
ed with a shoulder hgury and has 

missed 25 games this season. 


played, 
flexibility” 

Sweltering temperatures sent sev- 
eral spectators and a caddy to the 
first aid lent but no players report- 
ed any serious problems with the 
heat 

1 Barber said he might have lost 
five pounds while playing in the 96- 
degree heat yesterday. “Going 
down the last fairway it was ques- 
tionable whether Fd make it to foe 
green.” 

Barber started the third round ai 
9-under-par with a 70 and 65 in the 
opening rounds. He took his first 
birdie yesterday on the par-3 third 
hole but followed with a bogey on 
the next hole. The 21-year tour vet- 
eran stroked back-to-back birdies 
on holes 11 and 12 and added three 
birdies before going to the dub- 
house. 

The threesome of Larry Ziegler, 
Tom Weiskopf and Tommy Aaron 
made PGA history on foe par-5 
18th hole as each scored an eagle; 
foe first time such a feat has been 
accomplished by a threesome on foe 
tour. All three golfers finished with 
71 in foe third round and had iden- 
tical- three-day totals of 214. 


Lupe says that Pipino is destruc- 
tive.” 

“Had do they explain the early 
losses?” 

“Lupe says that sometimes when 
you see a boxer, you make a mis- 
take. You see a boy and you say 
bell be a great champion but after 
three or four fights, their career 
goes down. But others, after three 
or four losses, they turn. After his 
early losses, Lupe says that Pipino 
told him, 1 have to win.’ ” 

“Why do Mexican fighters have 
foe reputation as tough fighters?” 

“Lupe says because foe Mexican 
fighters have the blood inride them 
that they always want to fight foal 
they always want to win — the hot 
blood." 

And foe cold stare. 


Is Toronto, Lance Parrish hit a 
three-rtm homer and Richie Hebner 
singled in two runs to back Jack 
Morris’ eight-hitter, pacing Detroit 
to a 7-2 triumph over the Blue Jays. 

IntBww V wilrrr i Q 

In New York, Rkk Waits pitched 
a seven-hitter for bos first shutout of 
the season as Cleveland downed foe 
Yankees, 2-0. The Indians 
a six-game losing streak at Y t 
Stadium. 


Canada Cap in *84 

STENUNGSUND, Sweden, June 
29 (UPI) — The International Ice 
Hockey Federation has ruled that 
there will be no Canada Cup tour- 
nament before 1984. Hockey Cana- 
da canceled the Canada Cup this 
year because of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. 


A’s3, Cfckago 1 

In Ottland, Calif.; Mike Norris’ 
four-hitter lifted foe A’x past Chica- 
go,, 3-1. In one midrgame stretch, 
Norris (9-5) retired 15 batters in a 
row. 

Royals 2, Mariners 1 

In Seattle, Rich Gale and Dan 
Qm sc abeay combined on a four- 
hitter jmd F rank White and Willie 
Adams hit home tuns to power 
Kansafft^ty past & Mariners, 2-1. 
Seattle’s rim «une on a two-out 
ninth-inning homo' by Jim Ander- 
son. , . 

Angels 6, Brews5 

In Anaheim. Calif., Jason 
Thompson’s sacrifice fly delivered 
Bert Campaneris from third in foe 
ninth, capping a tfto-nm rally, as 
the Angels downed Milwaukee, 6-5. 



Jerry Reuss 


J 


. i 


Major League 
Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Now York 

MlfvmukM 

DrtreU 

Barton 

Baft! more 

Cleveland 

Toronto 


W L Pet GB 
45 25 .643 — 

39 30 £65 SV4 

37 30 J53 M 

38 32 ^43 7 
38 33 335 7te 
34 34 .500 ID 
31 37 456 13 


Katun* City 

Chicago 

Texas 

Oakland 

Seattle 

Wn— da 

California 


w t Pd 61 
44 28 All — 

34 36 Mi * • 
34 37 47? 9% 
32 40 .444 12 
31 41 ,431 13 
29 42 .400 14V2 
24 43 348 18V, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Pittsburgh 
PhlladoMilo 
New York 
Chicago 
St Louh 


W L Pet GB 
38 29 J47 — 
27 33 .529 2V> 

35 32 522 3 

34 36 ,48ft M 
30 38 .441 8h 
30 41 .423 W 


Houston 
las Angeles 
Cliictonatl 
SanFranrtsca 
San Diego 
Alkarta 


W L Pd. OB 
42 27 009 — 

41 30 577 2 
37 33 J29 Ste 
32 39 051 It 
32 41 JOX 12 
30 39 .435 12 


Major League 
Leaders 


batYIng 

(based so 280 o! Oafs! 

NATIONAL LEAGUE! 



G 

AB 

R 

H 

Pet 

Smith, LA 

65 

225 

36 

76 

.338 

Homondhz,SI.L 

70 

266 

52 

a* 

.335 

Griffey. On' 

65 

352 

46 

88 

jna 

Tdiriptetm.su. 

7! 

309 

40 

9B 

*17 

Hendrick. St.L 

70 

265 

30 

84 

30 

Crux. Hou 

46 

257 

33 

81 

J15 

Cramortte,Mtl 

68 

260 

28 

81 

J12 

Rom.SU. 

71 

263 

21 

81 

JOB 

Henderson. NY 

58 

221 

26 

68 

JOB 

Simmons. SIX 

66 

210 

43 

M 

-383 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
G AB a 


H POL 


Come. Cot 

67 

» 

33 

90 

J47 

Cooper, Mil 

52 

254 

33 

85 

■335 

Orta, dev 

60 

225 

37 

75 

J33 

oanvta.Mii 

Yo4pit.MII 

65 

247 

52 

82 

-332 

58 

245 

52 

81 

an 

Bumbry, Balt 

70 

274 

51 

61 

-330 

Bolt Tax 

51 

200 

31 

66 

-330 

MtoftaiKC 

57 

217 

25 

71 

J27 

Trammed. Det 

64 

236 

52 

77 

326 

Rdmv.Bas 

56 

208 

21 

66 

317 


HOME RUNS 

NATIONAL LEAGUE — Schmidt, Phil 21; 
Bofcar, LA 17; Garvey. LA and Hendrtck, SLL M; 
LuxtertcLPMl 1& 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Ooltvle. Mil 20; 
JoekMa NY 18; Thomas, Mil IS; Atom. Oak 14; 
RJee, Bos. Nettles, ny and Mavterry, Tritt. 


RUMS BATTED IN 

NATIONAL LEAGUE — Hendrick. SLL 60; 
Garvev. LA 68; Schmidt. Phil 56; Baker. LA 49; 
Smim,LA48L 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Perez. Bos art 
Oliver, Tex 55; OolMe, MU 53; Hebner. Oat 50; 
Cooper, Mil and Armas, Oak 49. 


STOLEN BASE5 

NATIONAL LEAGUE — Moreno, Pitt 44; Le- 
Flora, Mtl 42; QX Hn*.Cki 31; Scott. MtIM; Law. 
LA 25. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Wilson, kc art Hen- 
derm, Oak 22; Dllanc, Clew 23; Cruz, sea 21; 
WIHs, Tex 20. 

PITCHING 

VICTORIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE — Carlton. Phil 13-3; 
Reuss, LA and Bttfcy, PHt 61; Pastor e. On and 
Richard. Heu 64; Blue. 3F 94; Rogers, Mtl 66. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Stone, Balt, Guns, 
KC and John, NY 104; Norris. Oak 65; Morris. 
Dot 66. 

EARNED RUN AVE RAGE 
(Based aa 78 terteas pttdmD 
NATIONAL LEAGUE — Reuss, LA 1JB; Rich- 
ard, Hou 1 JO; Carlton, Phil 1 J3; Woleh. LA Z16; 
Polmor, Mtl 2J7. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Gum. KC 109; 
Barm, CM ZM; Norris, Oak Z5S; Clancy. Tor 
260; Honevcutt. lea 2J1. 

STRIKEOUTS 

. NATIONAL LEAGUE — Carlton, PM 1 141; 
RfehwdL Hou 187; Ryan, Hou 87; Niekro. AN and 
B»toV,Pltt79. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Guidry, NY 91; 
Keouoh and Norrte, Oak 80; Bamtrter. Sea and 
Mattock, Tex 74. 

SAVES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE — Sutter. CM 17; Allen, 
NY 13; Hume. On 11; S u ntbHo, Hou. Fryman, 
MIL Tekulve, Pitt and Fingers. SO 9. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE — Fanner, Chi 17; 
Qutsenberry, KC 14; Barometer. Bos 13; Gee- 
mge, NY 11; Stoddard. Balt WL 


Springboks Beat 
lions Third Time 


From A&ncy Dispatches 


PORT ELIZABETH, South Afri- 
ca. June 29 — A converted late try 
from a quick hneout throw-in gave 
South Africa victory yesterday, 12- 
10, in a rugby union test match that 
foe British Lions' forwards had 
seemed bound to win. 

With this third victory, the 
Springboks won the four-test series 
that began in Cape Town on May 
31. Urn fourth test, in Pretoria on 
July 12, is now a formality. 

Ten minutes from the end, the 
IiOfiS led in the rain here by a try 
and two penalties to a drop and a 
penalty. Quids; thinkin g by foe 
Springboks, a lapse of concentra- 
tion among the Lions’ backs and 
the difficult conversion by Naas 
Botha then sewed up foe series for 
South Africa. 
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Language 


Slow Down Faster 


EW YORK (NYT) — An apol- 
Jouraai of 


N ogy is due to Tbe 
Commerce, a newspaper that was 
shut down during the Civil War by 
a repressive Republican administra- 
tion, for a bool of derision recently 
at a headline that read: “Slowdown 
Is Accelerating.” 

That metaphor was neither 
shewed nor mixed. Although a con- 
tradiction is apparent, the contra- 
diction is not real, as many physics 
students and other velocity freaks 
have pointed out. 

“Acceleration is commonly 
thought of as the rate of change of 
velocity," writes Ted Senator of 
Ithaca, N.Y. “Hence, positive accel- 
eration refers to a speedup and neg- 
ative acceleration (or deceleration) 
to a slowdown." But such common 
thought is mistaken: “Velocity is 
the rate of change (with respect to 
lime) of position, and acceleration 
the rate of chang a of velocity." 

In case that whizzed past you in 
slow motion, consider this example 
by Jeffrey Sal dinger of New York 
City: “A car going 60 miles per 
hour slows uniformly to 57 miles 
per hour in three seconds, then 
from 57 to 50 in the next three sec- 
onds, and finally from 50 to 30 in 
the next three. The car has been 
slowing down more and more with 
every three seconds — hence, an ac- 
celerating slowdown. 

In common use, “accelerate' 
means “to go Faster"; in technical 
use, it means the rale at which you 
go either faster or slower. The lan- 
guage is biased, then, in the direc- 
tion of increased speed: for exam- 
ple. there is a “speedup" but no 
“speeddown." Such are tie brakes. 


Ethnic slurs draw harsh rejoin- 
ders, but occupational derogations 
— especially colorful or imaginative 
ones — no longer get people' s dand- 
ers up. Lawyers may threaten ac- 
tion at shyster, and some doctors 
grow choleric at quack, but most 
auto mechanics do not race their 
engines at grease monkey, nor 
would most dancers kick' about 
hoofer. 

The world of medicine is rife with 
oocuslurs: from chiropractors who 
are called bone crushers to doctors 
and pharmacists who wish patients, 
would dispense with pQl pusher and 
pill peddler to surgeons who answer 
to sawbones. The most common 
mild derogation — often spoken 


By William Safire 

with affection — is shrink for psy- 
chiatrist, from the witch doctor’s 
practice of shrinking heads. Den- 
tists have been known to gnash 
their teeth at molar masher, but 
that Field is poor in oocuslurs — 
nothing d entered, nothing gained. 

Businessmen hang lively monik- 
ers on each other's specialties. A 
bean counter is, as aspiring book- 
keepers know, an accountant; a 
headhunter, etymological cousin to 
the jungle shrink, is an executive re- 
cruiter. 


c £ 


In seeking aid on this valuable lin- 
guistic project. I erred in calling a 
bureaucrat a paper pusher “You 
mixed a slur," writes Winsor Lott of 
Guilder land, N.Y. “The proper way 
to slur a bureaucrat is to call him or 
her a paper shuffler, not a paper 
pusher. You’ve obviously mixed pa- 
per shuffler with penes] pusher, 
which is just another name for a 
thumbsucker.” 

Thumbsucker is the new term for 
pundit — from the Hindu for 
“learned person" — which Tune 
magazine popularized to mean 
“long-headed commentator"; surely 
such media biggies are a more deli- 
berative breed of pencil pushers. At 
least these terms are not as pejora- 
tive as numbers cruncher, applied 
to a researcher, financial analyst or 
xjllster who bends a statistic to fit a 
avored theory, or who puts too 
much faith in figures. 

Some of the zip has gone out of 
the airline industry as the sexless 
flight attendant has replaced the 
breezy stew, and your captain 
speaking has taken over from sky 
jockey fare all captains named 
Speaking?). Only Hang ar rat re- 
mains to add color to those who 
hang around aircraft 

Some of the best designations 
hang in there — roughnecks stifl 
work the oil rigs and sandhogs dig 
the tunnels — but fanners, or agri- 
businessmen, no longer hear sod- 
buster or clodhopper. Layers of rail- 
road track are hardly ever called 
gandy dancers. 

In politics, a hanger-on who likes 
to be called a “key aide" is usually 
referred to as a gofer (because he’ll 
gofer coffee). 

Some professions are more sensi- 
tive than others: volunteer firemen 
shrug off winkies. but public-rela- 
tions people flare up at flack, often 
preferring the new “public-policy 
adviser.” 


■Letter From Poland 1 


Tweaking Communism in Cracow 


By John Damron 

C RACOW. Poland (NYT) — Every year 
Cracow gives itself over to students for 
three days. It is an rite called Ju- 

venalis. and since there are 60,000 students 
enrolled in 12 universities, it is a brave thing 
for a city 10 do. 

The students have their own mayor, tbeir 
own functionaries, even (bear own police force. 
They do not exactly run tbe city, out they cer- 
tainly have the run of iL They ride free on the 
trams, put on street theater and, in theory, are 
entitled to free meals in restuarants. 

As might be expected, the htjtnks sometime 
take on political coloration. One of tbe delica- 
cies saved at the Viennese Pastry Shop in the 
medieval Clothier’s Hall is called Russian 
Cake; a favorite trick in past years was for a 
student to parade up and down with a sand- 
wich board. In front it would read, “I don’t 
like Russian." on the bade. “Cake.” 

That is pretty mild fare as far as political 

** ^ 

fawel 



days of the 18-century partitions of Poland. 
The city was under Austrian rule, which was 
not as rigid as Prussian or Rnsaan control in 
other regions, so poets and painters flocked 
here. Their works and satirical cabarets de- 
plored the idea of kowtowing to imposed au- 
thority. 

That tradition endures. Cracow today is the 
home of the mast heavily censored and most 
sought-after weekly newspaper, Tygo dnfk 
Powszechny, which functions as the voice of 
the Roman Catholic Church and often takes 
on the Communis t Establishm ent. 

Different Look 

The underground teaching network called 
the Flying University, which gives a different 
look at history and literature, has been crip- 
pled by the police in other cities, but it is going 
strong here. One reason is that Cardinal Kara 
Wqjtyia. shortly before bis election to the pa- 
pacy, placed it under sanctuary by allowing 


church property to be used for seminars . 

Even the political cabarets are thriving. The 


commemorates a watchman who was wanting 
the town of a. Tatar attack when an enemy 
arrow pierced his throat and arrested his song. 

in World War n Cracow was roared exten- 
sive rimnay in recapture when a Soviet gener- 
al outwitted the Germans by a fl a nkin g 
maneuver, but since then it has been badly 
neglected and tbe authorities are trying to res- 
cue its historic buddings with a vast recon- 
struction prcgcct - 

The project has yielded unusual dividends. 
In the subsod of an ancient cellar workmen 
came upon a decayed box that contained odd- 
ly shaped iron bars. It is thought tbe bars were 
used as money in the eighth century; their dis- 
covery led local hi ctmrigns to conclude that 
Cracow’s social life began a century earlier 
than h?»d been thought 

Other workmen digging a foundation struct 
deep into the dirt and uncovered a pit extend- 
ing 40 feet into the ground. Then another and 
another, 50 in aff. The pits ' 


roadblock manned by students in 
battle gear d emanding tolls. As the 
driver handed over a 5-zloty piece 
be got a look at their headbands 
which bore the word “Afghani- 
stan ” 

“Irony is a weapon of the 
weak,” said a professor of history 
from Jagteiloman University over 
lunch at the Farocusiri Hotel He 
was alluding to Cracow’s reputa- 
tion as a center of learning, a pa- 
tron of tbe arts and a cradle of po- 
litical satire. 

The love of beauty and books is 
imprinted on the city. The medieval Old Town 
is dotted with dusty -secondhand book and 
print shops nestled between stone retaining 
walls. Plaques mark the hotels and taverns 
that served as lodgings, however fleeting, for 
writers such as Balzac and Goethe. 

‘Tourist Art’ 

A government guide tells a visitor to cover 
his eyes when passing the 14th-century defense 
wall near Florianska Gate because it is hung 
with “tourist art,” garish canvases of hone 
heads, floral arrangements and topless maid- 
ens reclining on velvet 

In the central market square, designed in 
1257 by Duke Boleslaw the Shy, student vaga- 
bonds lean against their backpacks and strum 
such outdated anthems as “We Shall Over- 
come” and “1 Can’t Get No Satisfaction." 
Their presence is reassuring, like that of the 
pigeons, meaning that die city is a nice place 
to roost 

Cracow’s reputation as a hotbed of liberal 
anti-bouzgeois thinking goes bade to the dark 


pits were used as sub- 
terranean garbage dumps in the 14th century 
and contain all manner of artifacts. 

“Broken glasses, ceramics, 

**A few years ago the cabarets were dosed. ^SffSaTwiS^the P rSoration 

— ■ , r — „ , project “You can’t imagine what 

Then one day Jeanr Touts Harrcuilt came to medieval society warned to get rid 

town and mentioned that he would like to 


go to one. The authorities ran around 
frantically to get in touch with actors. 
They’ve been open ever since." 


most famous is Michaik's Den, which opened 
in 1907. In a recent skit four actors simply 
read editorials from the mam party newspaper 
to the accompaniment of a jazz trio. It had the 
audience in stitches, but technically the cen- 
sors could find nothing objectionable. 

“A few years ago the cabarets were dosed," 
the history professor recalled. “Then one day 
Jean-Louis Barrault ramn to town men- 
tioned that he would like to go to one. The 
authorities ran around frantically to get in 
touch with actors. They’ve been open ever 
since.” 

Cracow cherishes its legends the way a 
miser polishes his gold pieces. Ask how the 
city was founded and you will be told about a 
prince named Krak who slew a dragon in his 
lair under Wawel Hill and erected a castle 
there. 

Every hour on the hour a fireman raises a 
bugle in the Mariacka Tower and plays a tune 
to the four points of the compass. The tune 
breaks off abruptly, and there is no record of 
how it should continue. The custom dates 
from tbe 14th century. According to legend it 


Archaeologists are carefully ex- 
anring the discarded objects, when 
they are finished they win mount 
an exhibition made up entirely of 
rubbish. 

Perhaps it was unavoidable that 
a city as liberal, intellectual and 
tradition-bound would dash with 
the Communist planners’ vision of 
what Poland should be. 

In the 1950s the government constructed the 
huge Lenin steel «mH £n the outskirts of town 
and around it a sprawling workers city called 
Nowa Huta, which was to be the spawning 
ground of the new Communist man. - 

In the ’60s Nowa Huta filled up with peas- 
ants hungry for dty work. Old-time' Cracovi- 
ans told stories of how they put chickens in 
tbeir bathtubs and never went near the 
methodically planned subdivision of monoto- 
nous concrete high-rise apartment buildings. 

Nowa Huta employs 40,000 people. They 
have their own shopping cento, movie the- 
aters and hospitals and are even getting two 

lWWV lft nfttigK. 

“The population tries instinctively to keep 
in touch with the past,” a resident writer com- 
mented. “The authorities tried de li berately to 
cut iL That was what Nowa Huta was all 
about. And they failed. 

“And now what has happened? You find 
that people from Nowa Huta jump on the 
tram and travel for half an hour just to do 
their shopping here" Such, be seemed to be 
saying, is the power oS history, legend and art. 


PEOPLE: 


World’s Oldest Man 
Turns 115 in Japan 


About the only thing that bothers 
bun is the hordes of visitors seeking 
his secret to a long life. SHgechfyo 
tzumt, listed by the Guinness Book 
of Records as tbe world’s oldest 
man, celebrated his 1 15th birthday 
yesterday in good health Towns- 
people in Isen on Tokunoshima Is- 
land, 230 miles south oT Kyushu, 
japan, boomed Izumi with folk- 
songs and dances at a school gym- 
nasium. His grandniece. Yorie Izu- 
mi said the aaacat man is “living 
just the way ordinary, younger peo- 
ple do" — except, of course, for the 
200 or so people, many of them 
newlyweds, who visit him daily to 
ask bow he does it. His standard an- 
swer “Don’t go to extremes." 


The 1 1-member board of die Da- 
kota. one of New Yolk’s most fa- 
mous apartment buddings, -has 
ruled against rock star Bffiy JoeTs 
request to purchase an apartment in 
the fashionable old cooperative cm 
Central Park West The board re- 
portedly was bothered by Jed’s 
having acknowledged in interviews 
that he is a drug user, and it was 
feared that his presence would ag- 
gravate tiie problem the Dakota al- 
ready has with pop music 
“groupies." Framer Beatle John 
Lennon and his wife, Yoko Ono, 
Hve in the landmark b uildin g, 
whose other famous residents in- 
clude Roberta Flack, Lames Bacall 
and GSda Ratfcier. The board was 
said to have been governed by “a 
growing feeling that there are al- 
ready enough celebrities^ and not 
enough families, in the building.” 

* * * 

Salvador DaH, 75, who has been in 
and out of hospitals and dimes 
trying to shake on a prolonged at- 
tack of the flu, was released from a 
Barcelona hospital late last week 
and returned to his summer home 
in Cadaques, on Spain’s Costa Bra- 
va. His secretary said the master of 
surrealism would spend several 
months recuperating there. 

* * * 

A London escape artist claimed a 
new world record after wriggling 
out of a straitjackei in 30 seconds 
while suspended upside down from 
a helicopter 2,700 feet in the air. 
Tim Robinson, 28, an electrician 
fro m Wimbledon, claimed tile 
record for the highest escape sus- 
pended in a straitjackeL The previ- 
ous holder, according to the Guin- 
ness Bode of Records, was Bill 
Stable of Indianapolis, wbo got oat 
of a straitjackei in 2 15 seconds 



w hile dangling from a helicopter 
1,610 feet above ground on Aug. 7, 
1977. Robinson, whose boots were 
chain ed to the helicopter os he freed 
himself above a south London air- 
field. already holds tbe Guinness 
record for lying on a bed of nails — 
65 hours, 43 minutes and 21 sec- 
onds in June, 1977. 

* * * 

Fred. Astaire SI, and jockey Ro- 
byn Smith, 35, were married last 
week in the dancer's Beverly Hills 
mansion, a family friend has an- 
nounced. Astaire refused to com 
ment on tbe ceremony other than tr 
say, through a friend, that only fam- 
ily and dose friends attended the 
rites. The couple left Southern Cai. 
forma for a honeymoon at an undis- 
dosed destination Saturday. 


The 


* * 

Newport Jazz Festival has 
swung to a beginning with “A Trib- 
ute to Charfie Parker." Musicians 
who worked with the alto saxo- 
phonist. knew him and were influ- 
enced by him performed in combo 
at f-a ni-gift Hall, then did .the show 
for another audience an hour laiei 
at Avery Fisher HaH Jazz historian 
Ira Gitiier noted that 60 years after 
Parker's birth and 25 years after his 
«faaih ( “he continues to grow in 
stature. Anew generation of players 
and listeners are discovering his 
gpnius.” Pianist. Joe Albany, whe 
played with ' Patter in the. 1940s. 
when he was a key figure in the be- 
bop revolution, started tbe evening 
with “Blues for Bird.” The first set 
.was led by- pianist Jay McSfaum 
with whose Kansas. City band Par- 
ker first recorded. 

—SAMUEL JUSTICE 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

As a new subscriber to the 
International Harttid Tribune, 
you crei save up to 93% 
of She newsstand pnee, deponing 
on your courtry of residence. 

For details 

on this special irtrodudory otter, 
write to: 

J SSSSKESM; 


no 

THE WAIL STREET 
JOURNAL 

MIBNADONAl AM BXTK3N 

Rates for UJC. & Continents Europe: 

$21 5.- I Tear 

$115.- 6 Months 

3 A3.- 3 Months 

Payable m dolors or equnalenl in local 
currency. 

Delivery by Jet Air Freight from New 
Yore ewwy busmen day. 

Sand order with pay m ent to J. Potutny 
THE WALL STREET JOLENAL 
Meridional Pros* Centre 
76 Shoe Lone 
London EC 4. England 


DIVORCE IN 24 HOURS 

Mutual or contested actions, low cost. 
Hat) or Dominican RepuUc. For infor- 
mation send $37 5_ for 24-page 


Worldwide 


WM A HOUSE M BfGtAND. 

For detail write to: S. MJbum-hfcjgho*. 
16 Ken fl worttl Bd.Fjxta n, Manchester 
Engkmd. 


MANY HAVE IEAOCD THE STATE 

of Peace and Hcppmere through ltar 
own unique ways, some reached A af- 
ter roaring Hood to Feans tmd Hapa- 

neu' (by Dai law & Mfal LaKfiTTb 
receive your copy send $12.00 Wus 
$3JX) far air port a ge 4 honAtaf by 
check or et)manerfonla to Mnco 
Sommter (ML 92. Bue.S ant, Lrm sre, 
75009 tab Franco. Refundable, if 
within ten days yourVe no* a pro 

Bag# jj^£u£dato i of rtod. 
of house linen, beach'***, cm* fable 

France. Metro Soulrt MonfaewL 
FEEUNG few? - hssrdng proUwnsT 
SOS HELP cns*&na in Encksh. 3 pjnu- 
11 pjn.Tefcftea72380TO- , 
RMNBOW RfftfWXOGT for your 
heoJthcreJ writ being. Col Geneva 20 
3035. 

AA m English dotty. Pare. TeU 551. 
38SO/32£76 u03. 

U5. TAX A S S O CI ATES. Tax returns, 
consulting outfits. Paris: 563 91 23. 

All TOUCAN EAT FRS. 30. OK Car. 
rad, 3 rue des ScMeS Paris 19th. 


PERSONALS 


BRUCE. JEW -Trip canceled. Scott 
Bruce ceil Date an o Saturday. 


ARTS 


BJMYRDEHORY 

PARES 

Own a magnificent; Bence. Vos Gogh, 
TotAouse-Lautrec and Monet. Private 
collector has far sale dune s 
.unique ai pue reng s by the master _ „ 
er of our time, the late Smyr Oe Hory. 
TebOl 485 <820. (London) 


MOVING 


INTERDEAN 

We speckriize in 
international moves 
YOU’VE MOVED WITH 
THE REST NOW MOVE 
WITH THE BEST 
For a free 
estimate call 

AMSIBUMM: 44.VM4 
ATHENS: 941.8066 
BAJtO' ONA: 65Z31 .1 1 

BONN: ML09J7 

BEEMBt 31 05.91 
BRUSSELS: afi9.54.00 
CADIZ.- 8A31 .44 
OOCAGO: 593 76*4 
FRANKFURT: (0619012001 
GENEVA; 43.85 JO 
HOUSTON: 448 9553 

LONDON: 961 A\M 
LONG BEACH: 598 5511 
MADUD: 671 .3440 

MUNKH: 141 ^036 

NAPLES: 738-32.88 
ICW YORK: 371 1760 
PAHS: 74235.1 1 ' 

ROME 475.4X57 

VONk 82.43.64 

ZURICH: 36X20.00 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SPAIN 


COSTA Da SOL BARGAINS. 1 bed- 
room (deeps 3 *om»-lu*ury. views, 
weB furmhed. dose Marbela/Puerto 
Bonus. GoH/sports. 530,000 with good 
terns. Luxurious stumd, front line Puer- 
to Bonus, $65 l QraTrMTtohed bed- 
room, dote sea, views, Mqas Costa, 
$27,000, terras Others fated from 
$30 mO lo $200,000. Esteano/Mar- 
bela area. Lists: Gerald Sis (HT/TAJ, 
Bax 17, Arena Beach, E rte pu t m (Mala- 
ga). Phone 80 04 62, 5-7 pm. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON. .For the best fumdhed fees 

and houses. Consult the 5peck*t: 
Pfcftgs^Coy and Lewis. TeL London 

KENT, BEAUTWUL B aob e thnn fvm- 
house avalchle for weekends «xd hol- 
idays., Stated m bveF r^g j dem, 5 


miles from the coast _ 

Sleeps ltt Fonr-Wt Estate Office. 
Knowtfon Court. PR. Canterbury. Teh 
Scndwsch (33M 61 1302. Office hours. 
LONDON BELGRAVIA, beautiful 
maeonetle, newly decorated and fur- 
nished, two bedoo m s, 2 bcShs. paw- 
der room, lounge, tfovng roam, fertete- 
en. Lovely terrace. Toted £3/5 per 
week for one year. Tefc 01 235 -f95£ 
LONDON, BELGRAVIA. Beautiful 
nasonrtte, newly decorated & fur- 
rished. 2 rece p tions, 2 be d roo ms . 2 
bathrooms, terrace. £350 weekly. Tefc 
01 2354954. 

LONDON. MARSH A PARSONS offer 
a good selection of furnished 
houses/fiots. £70 - £800 am week. 5 
KenanOon Owrch St, London VV8, 
01-937 9022/01-229 7769. 

COTTRAL LONDON Wl. luxurious 
fiats, £140 (sleep 2] to £180 bleep 4} 
per week. Everyth] rig provided. TeL 01 
IS 91 23 or 07357 (EngtandJ. „ 
KENSMGTON WB, Luxuryfaity fur- 
nished fiat in prestige block to let. long 
or o om pcsiy fcrt p r ef erred. Tefc 01 584 
5438. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


FIRST CLASS 

APARTMENTS ANDHOUSES 
Furnahed/Unfanrahed 
Paris & Suburbs 

Monthly 
Yocc-iy 


70S 54 78 


MOVING 


NTL MOVING 6 EXPORT, 

Air &seofraeffl- Marin A» 

Le Sueur, Pans 16. TeL- 500 03 04+ . 
HOME$MP - WHY PAY MORE? 47 
Kuo da la Viooew, Pare Ms CdOw- 
Be, tefc 281 18 81. Aba baggage. 


STAYING IN PARIS? 

MWB HPLUWWBW 

HtST-OASS APARTM0ITS. 

Mnimum rental 2 months. 
Aba flats A beanos for aata. 
MTBtURBtS, 7 RuoMofei 
tab (Be) TeLi 563.1777. 


MUETTE 

New, luxurious 5 
telephone: tr*70t» 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


AT HOME IN PARIS 

Funtawd or Urdumohed 
Aportraerm to rert 

Prxis FVcxno 

18 rue du Canfind Luoinn 75005 Pars 
Tefc 325 28 77. 

7TH: VIEW ON SSNE 

Ffigh dan buifcSng, superb dupln. very 
hrturioue. Triple recaption + 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, mod’s room. Fn 2QJX30 
charges induded- Tefc 265 51 45. 

4TH, (LEST. LOUIS 

Superb mxitmenf; large fining + 3 
bedrooms. Fra 8000 charges mduded. 
Tefc 266 51 45. 

7TH, CHAMP DE MARS 

Superb 5 rooms, rice bufcfinaFre ?000 
induing charges. Tefc 26551 45. 

CQNCOBDE 5 R. Canfaan. 26038J9. 
too UutSca, private she am, phone. 
Daily/ monthly rote. 

FOR RH4T M JULY - 20 km. south af 
Paris by highway (15 nrial beautiful 
house - 5 room - garden. Cril owner 
934 48 75 or 687 36 01. 

PARIS NOTRE DAME. Lovely mtal 
fial, c4 equipped- FH2900/ month. 
July to OaVtaer. Tefc 331 6362,9 
am. to 10 am. only. 

BBtRL New briUng, luxurious ituctio. 

Frs. 3500 dtorges mduded Tefc 622 
_ 41 92. _ 

fexurious qpartment for working jjri. 
Fri 750 net. Tefc 747 71 52. 

NO AGENT, 16TRljt doss ewpped 
Double fining, bedroom, bc<K latehen, 
sun, garden, riwne. 525 16 86. 

ST G&LMAINDE5 RES, lovely Slat fat- 
ly equipped 3 beds, no agency. Tel: 
63313 61 or 260 88 13 mornings 

57 GEUAAW DES F8ES. rexxt ment 
16th century, cheroder, ekiptex 4 
rooim. aril, surety. Tefc 329 3686. 

ST. GEfeMAM/sK SULPICE. sumter 
only. Chcnrina quiet, sunny «udw. 
Tefc 720 36 16 

SUMMER SUKET, modenv sniy 5 
roam on gerden in Latin Quarter. Frs 
430a 0*^9 3448. 

LATIN QUAE1BL 2 rooms, both, latdv 
te, fridge. hecdi54 65 69. 

USFt MMCi studo - 4-room opart- 
merits, no agent, short term. 329 38 83 

PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


NEUILLY 

New, tee fined in 

FROM S1Uc3qs"t07R00MS 

Vrit: 9 am - 6pm 

88, Bd. Victor HUp. 

George V : 723 3000. 

EMBASSY SERVICE 

Seta A Rent eatafco— 2 norite. 
AFAKTMBtrt 6 HOUSES 

B Ave. de Messute, Paris 8. 

562 78 99. 


SPAIN 

MB408CA. free July. Seaside house 6 
greden. For 5. Peris 949 88 07. 

REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


WANTED?- tab, Engfidi o ete fa n ian & 
his wife require beautifully depurated 
very qwet epar eu e n t 7th or 8th arrorv 
(fiteement. Drawing room, dnmg 
ream, ftrory. 2 bedroom, 2 baths. 
ISHh century buftfing preferred. Very 
tegh stand a rd. Have man servant, 
need w ed hrt domestic (nq quo- 
ton, highest references required A pv- 

en, long term passSde. N u tt in g nod- 


Franae. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


WVl OFFICE 

SHX5 FOR IT5 MANAGOfiPFT, 

Beautiful high dan apartment, 4 roams 
and more. Paris 285 11 08. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


MTERNATKMAL HERAiD TRSUNE 


1 . BSngnd fteadt-EngUi Secretary 

Wfcg to t dra on res^o nAg t y, toed 
references, Erench or aigUi mother- 
tongue. Good wfimy. Af Mfies of 


Secretary 
Shorthan d in Doth 


kmguoget. WB han- 


Vafid working popan 
G* 7471265*0. 305. 


PRODUCE* W ANTH) 

A creative, fair minded, h o n es t , oxperi- 
encad and iidiuenlid producer or 
producer .'cSrector is needed to produce 
tvre S20 mSon theat ri cal comedy fea- 
ture fibre next yere in &tafified 


...August 31. 

.T, Bax 1429, Gr, Erf e ehm— r Sir. 
43, 6000 Frrmkfart/M. W. Germany 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


KELLY SERVICES 

in England c toffipofcvy 
help agency seeks oAcelanl 

BILINGUAL 

SECRETARY 

for summer jobs 
good business English 
obsokrieiy necessary. Please 
contact Yvonne GfS&lWOOD 
163, New Bond Street 
London W1Y9PA 
Tefc 44 01 493 30 54 
or cd! in Paris 
V. LBULGER 266 93 94 


Peo lntiss 
INTERN ATIONAL 
S ECRETARIAL JOBS 

TUESDAYS 

hi the MT OrenHed Sedten. 


FOR HOUDAY DUTES. Summer 
m onths French Rivera. WeB educated 1 

bright young art student or other ur- 

■wnoadBiy. ukaj outr®a to oof 
14712, HeraiaTribune, 92521 NcuBy 
Ced ijx Fr atce. 

WA NIHfc A London based o ffice with 
o secretory/ uoiilont with exoeBeM 
knowledge of Cnu fish and a vrarking 
knowledge of Frenc h. Must hav e typ- 
ing data and abfcly to perform some 
public relations respondbities. Position 
involves Ade on finance cmd invest- 
ment. Send Naory to Box 384, Herald 
Tribune, 92521 NeuRly code*. France. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LOOKING FOR A SECRETARY? G 4 

GJC CdRSubarts. Paris 225 12 94. 
GERMAN SCHOOLTEACHER. 34, 


female, outgoing, same French^ expe- 
rienced in Txrtfi Engfah 8 German 
leachina Wus arts £ (refits) brthin 

SOTO Ot» 

. 14711, Hercfia 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


leaching (plus 
chid end txhth 
aid sa les 

position ir 

Trfcune, 92521 

PARIS, CHAMPS 

LLS. a*- servicemen with Fraich work- 

ing papers for week end tmd ptiMwiie 

sdbried engfioytnere. Telephcm the 
Past Adjutant between 3 pjn.&6 pun. 

«ti2254TO. 

YOUNG (NTHlMDir En^dt couple 
age 22, require same farm cF enqfioy- 
ment abroad. AccoenmodahOfi pre- 
ferred Anything conddarad. Bax 
37653, IHT, 103 Kktgvway, London 
VVC2 

ACCOUNTS TEAM require cortnx) 

mAotiy. ^ 

som wrae m tins 

to: BcycteGreiw! Lxnited, 
BCMPakra. London WCTV6XX. . 
GSa STUDOFT, 20, leach Eng bh n 

SMSSK.'ftS S£Z 

Oinstchurdi St^ London SWX 
TOOLMAKBB requre tobtx only Sub 
contracts. M m acheeng expejwra. 
Rroty in fart i rti w to Bc« 37639, 
IHT, 1 03 XmoRMgy. London WC2L 
AMBtKANXUUUlBT. 5ft 
work. Bax 383. Henfid Triune, 9J521 
Neuily cedex, France. 


S5 


DOMESTIC 

POSTTIONS AVAILABLE 


International Business 
Message Center 


ATTENTION BLSiyZSSMEK: Publish yqur Btuauu* Utstagm in 
I he Intsruatinaal Herald Tribune: over a quarter of a ndOian 
reader* toorldtcide, mart of trhem are in bameu and industry, tall 
read your manage. Just telex as Paris 61 2 83 2. before l<k00 cuxl. 
ensuring that toe am telex you back and your message will appear 
within 48 horn. Tom Rail be billed a I VS. 87-35 or local equivalent 
per fine. You mart include complete and verifiable billing address. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


DIAMONDS 


$6,000 / MONTH PLUS 

WITH THE 

KEMA COMPUTER 

PHOTO SYSTEM 

A portrait made from a photo or a Sve 
subject and reproduced an a T-shirt or 
other testae item ei less than 2 minutes. 
Start your awn all cash business. No 
exponents n oaroaqr- Exc e ler* far 
shopping centers, mad orders, co rnrvefa, 
hoWays, resorts, tan, hotel, etc 
■ $10,000 start earitai necessary. 
Kamo GMBH, Up*. A& Pastftxh 174082 
6 Frcxikfurt/Man. W. Germany. 

Telex: 412713, 

Office hours 10 run. to 6 pun. 


DtAMOMK FOR MVE5XMENT 

FROM THE SOURCE I 

Notfafegtoteocfill 

SALS OFFICE SOON TO BE 
OF84BD IN EUROPE 


PLASTIC DUECnON MOUID94G 
Butinets for vdec Turnover approxs- 
luutely £K tnSen. Sound product 

base. Run under raanoaemare. Good 

profit record long established. Locat- 
ed London, ftio d pob only. Box 37650, 
WT, 103 tSn gswo y. London WC2. 
(HBTOUC1 HBKH RE5TAURANT. 
Notiondy noted Fuly licensed in 
Seattle, Washington State. USA. Seats 

110 + bock room. Cash or partial 

contract pqbUtl Repfies to: F. Kissel, 

St Stripce de Rayon. France. 


For 
Fast 

language 


conrnetrthm 
* deevery er 
ago & fuBa 


prices and 
•ite m city 

confidenat to: 


HAVA DLAMOre C841HE UD. 

TO Zabd St, Kjryar Sezer 
Tokib72S6 
HAIFA -tSRAa 
• 15 yeorsof i 


WANTED FOR 3 W&C5, 9-30 Mym 

Essex countrysxte, a gd. EngMt 
mother tongue, eerty t we n ties 
essential, to hefa with the at 
ment of 6 Soonoh dddren 9-12 yew 

okh orgafKXig tra* to fertooe pfcxat, 

mdoor «id outdoor aoivrtim, £30 o 
week + board and lodgin^ Tet 0245 
41 2793 (fataiandj. 

WASFBNGTOli D.C. USA. 

enoed nreiny (W4EB | 

children, « pt 6 and under (2 
sehooft. References, driving abSfy re- 
qrxred For details please rej^y with 
otarfo emd vrark experience toi 
E. Freer. 1730 Penroytaarra Aim. Suita 
1000, Washington D.C 20006. 


DOMESTIC 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


FRENCH G«. (good bodq^ound). 20, 

seeks au-pcir pb in U5. from Strotere- 
ber 198b8i. WR take acre a* dA 

drun. but dso wishes to attend univer- 

sity. Write Anoak Befaea. 79 ave da lo 
Mate , 64200 Biarritz, France. Tefc 
242275. . . 

DtGLSH MUM'S KBPS. Nornfet. 
free now. NASH Agency, 27 Grand 
Ptxode, Brighto n, UXTefc 681 868. 
AMERICAN BAirsrrTBL avaaobte. 
Mature, experienced Paris 380 15 94. 


AVIATION 


EXKUIIVE AHICXAfT Cot Rmt 

Narajo Ofefa»n35Db uat 1973, 2te 

tuhJ oil Tuna hoes, upprujj nuhly 

1475 hours avoiafie on each engine, 
aomprehensne avionics, 6 seat execu- 
tive configuration with be. Trice 
£96,500. toed UK. Bax 37664, IHT, 
103 Kingsway, London WC2. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


CUTOUT 

MDOUMM 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


BE SMART 

BUY CERTIFIED DtAMOWSs 
AT TREMENDOUS SAVINw. 

ST. HONORE DIAMOND 

5. Roe du F a ubourg Si. Honore, 

75008 Paris. 26 5 01 10 

Write or cefi for hit uif orrn otim i. 


USA, 


CHASMAN OF A US aorporatian, , 

presemty in Europe, a seeking to rep. { 
resent Ewropecn menufechtf ers of per- i 
fixrws, learner goods, high da doth- | 
egaxld boutique item, for US and i 
Caradan mvkets. To set up on cp : 


OFFICE SERVICES 


09 91 or relax detaSed i nfa retai o n f 

oboef your company and tne af prod- 

ucJs and you w® be mntaded for an 

acnamenant. Telex. 910 321 4234. * 

BftLA. CoMoroio USA. 
PIIHMAIIQNAL Private Investigation. 
3a Engiands Lae, HanpOM, Lon- 
don NWl 0) 937 6659 &y. of 289 
4843 l^ght, telex B954174 Imam G 


MUMCH 

Your office away from home 
Next to Hotel Four Seen* e l 
One af our 99 service*.- 
• Office Address Forties • 

ISC lilenmliuiiul Dtniiteif renter 
MoomJ taittr . 21 D-SOOO Muenchen 22. 
TeL (089] 234>43, telex 0524300. 


WMDOM MISME5S ADDRESS/ 
WWTHEt Exeautes, Surte 66. 
B7 Regent SI, Wl. TeL: 43? 7094. 


FOR THE BBT 
HOTB. VALUE 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

M's the WAYSIDE HOTEL GROUP, tar 
d n a mi n g, comfortable hoteb in tiw 
herrt oFrhe dty. Co n v e nierU to centre! 

business toner, gov er nment agendas, 

monuments & mourns and restaurtxUs 
aid dufco. StucSos. 1 -bedroom accom- 
modations, deluxe suites. AI onenhes, 
many rooms with h t ch enettes. Prices- 
ham $35 to *6 per 
For rmervatian ceA {80$ «4-2884, or 
write: 

Wayside Stdae office, 

2121 P Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C 20037. 

Ask for ow color brochures 


TUDOR HOTB. 304 Edrt 42hd 
5w*f, New York Gty. In fnsfv 
wnabie. East Sde Monhdton, heff) 
blade from UN. Single from $44; 
doubles from $55 Tdete42Z>Sl. 


ITALY 
GREECE 
BY RAIL AND 
CAR FERRY 

BRIMtiSI- PATRAS - 
ATHENS 

ON THE 

EURAILPASS SHIPS 

EGNAT1A - APP1A 
CASTAUA- ESPRESSO 

ALSO 

FAST CROSSING 
BRINDISI - CORRJ 
IN HOURS 

WITH THE 

AU JUMBO 
HYDROFOIL 

A joint service by: 

HELUMC MEDTTBOMNEAN 


ADC0AT1CA S^AJd. 
and AUSCAN Snorr. 

FOB FUl DETAIL CALL 


LONDON 4 990076 , 7306357 

PARS. 7422284,2660090 

COLOGtit ......234911 

FRANKFURT 20757 

ZUWCH 201353*21 10891 

BERN 224722 

GS^EVA 357611,215511 

BUSES 5387659, kl 38599 

BO ME— ^740141,466^2 

AMSTHDAM 241677 

ATHENS 3236333, 3236605 

VIENNA- .7520176. 653618 

VENICE 29133,303 06 


KB4YA SAFARI HOLDAY1 H y From 

London to hloirob' any Fndo ^ona^ h^ 


der/ 51690 Dackioo. 
TOURS 623 GranTB 


^ _ Loncfan WC2N 5FM. 01 
1895. Hx» 262972 NY (2 12} 986 2566. 

Tbe 1 27019. Nairobi. 337392. The 

22292. USA, ToB Free (8002236046. 
TAKE A FUEK ALONG 1W THAMES 
on the new Pft O JetW between Lon- 
dons Tower Bridge and Qoend. Con- 
verier* for Betaam and aH Europe. Sac 
limes o day <2 50 it taw jut 
3SJho are. Jet off to a nying dart Col 
bradoti 01-488 0461. Poeta 320202 
r.BTTfT ISLAM} PATMOS. far 

July or September current year. Lux- 

urious, beautiful, old house, cornriote- 
ifc. 5bod- 


ty reno vated, fcri en serv ice, etc. 
room, doing roonL 

breathtahm wow. Tefc 
ing 3603676 and everane 71: 


with 


LOW COST FUGHTS 


/ntanuneeat Berabf 
ceuoac teuek Jar tb. 
rwbabUttraf the fate coat 
flights adatrttsed bdom, 


Tribune 


GLOBAI LOW COST AM HARES. 

Sunshine Travels. Tel 242202. Sit 
Joco bi rt T oor 42. Anoterda m . 

EUROPE - MY.Jta^WS ^fa und Trip 


Ftv L63L ITS 2251 

Moau 
(ti"“ ' 


WORLDWIDE DISCOUNTS 'ACGG 1 
1969}: S23Q2 IS Or 02 16-Porn. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


ILS. LAWYSL 

fens, Santo Ana, 


1215 N. 
1, USA.' 


LEGAL NOTICES 


CRESCAT LIMITED 

Notice ■ hereby ghren pursuant to sec- 
tion 293 af #» Gat up c x eei Act 1948,1 
that a me e ting of tiie u « 6M of the 
above named company w3 be held at 
the HoEday Inn Trier Gernxxiy on 
Thursday lTlh day of July, c4 12 o dodc 

****** 

rM md oo dated toe AJtn 


day af June 198GL 
M. D. Toogocxfc Director. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMATIC Gn Boxes Worldwide 

Service. John Dodd Auwtrfl el yotx 
PX>. Bax 81 Erapnv Surrey. 
Tefc ^xara 26GQ{MHo<as) 
1, Gobles DodoaaMe 


MOTORS 

Ccrio, drnct 

ROLLS BOYCE <md B_. 

range guide deivery btert motot 
TejjM5064J4 and (93J 3081 32. 
Tlx. 470290 THjGO. - 

RANGE/ LAFD ROVER, forech* 


Ud. 


.FCOMSTOCX 
AMCEq * — 

Mto,' 

CuJknS 4-door, art, .u, 

Qwvy Rmatae^.DM SHOO. 
Merary Caogor 77. or, SSfiQO. , „ 
FnrTdriWrfel 2 - 80 , raw. 

Fiat 128 CL 4-door, 79,$3A»- — 
Mercnde*300SD. USA. nowk$27JX» 
Jagucw XJ6, XT12. XJS, IfflOto.. 
Benge Raver. Laid Raver, 198Q, new. 
and other tax tree eeee, new or used, 
sane day ragaticrioo posable. - 

iczkoviis, 

fl uH d Mw . 

Teb 01/200 76 li 


cmoKaiMDO 
IWAOOMB4DOOB5I 
f AMMDCRNIAOU: 8mA 
CONOOR P T4 CV ol o> 

MCSdM^a 


TAX FRS CARS 

ALL MAKES &MODBLS 

w8(i Swiss J 


RAMrr MOTORS MC 
1290 Geneva-Vetren^^ 89 route Saine 
Tefc [g 2 /» 4 441 Ttoc 2 8^9 

T«L03uS - 


MW PARKUtfE UD. Sale UJClac. 
free agents offer from stock LHX 
Kti, retd ui- an, txxnpdeSnefy 


NEW TAX fra 
AMERICAN CARS 
AVAILABLE.^ 
•aanisaioar 

'OQAS14CV.. 

'CJ 7 LAREDO 


BocxxracvsxYUuac 
CADUACS8VUE 
OEVROLB-BlAZn wD optiom 

JEAN CHARLES 

A rti edC rei Mele es tewmrtee : 

20 Rue CketdaTerraree, 75016 Ports 
Tefc 524 43 33, H» 630091 




pAORVr 
FOR MORE 
CLA S SIFIEPS 




PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 

BY PHONE: Call your local IHT representative with your text. You will 
be informed of the ex»st inmediately, and mce prepayment fc made 
you r ad will appear within 48 hours. 

BY MAIL: Send your text to. your l6cdl .THT representetfive and you 
will be advised of the cost in local currency by return. Payment before 
publication is necessary. ' 

BY TELEX: If you have an urgent^ business text; telex us/ond it will 
be published within 48 hours in our INTBLNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MESSAGE CENTER. ' . 

For your guidance: the basic rate- is $7.35 ^per line per day + local 
taxes. There are 25 fetters, signs and spaces in the first, liiw and 36 in 
the following lines. Minimum spac^ is 2 lines. - 


In all the : a.boye. cases/ you. pan now dyoid. delay by 
charging your 

American Express Card account. 

Please indicate the following:.;.. 


t 



NAME: 


ADDRESS: 

- - ’ ■— '■*. " - 





COUNTRY: 





wmmmmmmmmmm 

mmmmmmm&mm 


VALIDITY 

StGHAVjfOa 










m 


AUSIWA: MdQra White. &>*.- 
^wjaRm. 215, VSamo 1. (rA: 

BNAMTA LUXEMBOURG: - 

Art> w M°“aor. * Rue Louis Hy- 
mgu^lOtiO BrmsA. Tefc:' 

verthmo only contact: Diana Sim-- 
mora, WT, 103 LQnrnwqv, Lan- -. . 

fe t -SSj [7 ‘ r ^ d5ra - 

™*tinw Suosse, 43. Frcnk- 

T -“ 

OWff CT » C YpfalSt 1XL. geonev .- 

. 214227 EXSEG8.1 ' 

WAR: Dai Eri feh. 23 Ntortoda 

11297. Tri Avw. ‘ • 
TdLi 229873 A 242294. atf 
6376 Tofcnu 341118 BXJVJL 


ITALY: Antono SarabtOHa SS tia 
. de*a, Merced^.' 00187 -Rom*.. ■ 
..[ruLrW4«5lTufexr 610 Wl.) - 

■ JAJFAFfrTododj jtoi^Mecta Srfw; 

TeLi 94-1925.. 

LEBANOfi sTWA A JORDAN: 

'."TreM Arob. Meda Advertaing 
; MatogentopAMMAP-Q. Bn 
888, Beaut Mamra. TeL 340044, ' 

■ Soso*. ToU33SS2. 

NETHERLANDS: Arnold 

. Te«*»n»?ALh>r* Gnm, Praf. 

Tripsrgt* 17, 1018 QZ Arnrter- 
. ta Si 02D26361& Teteto 
13131 ' 

PORTUGAL- »»to Atatar. 32 *Oo 
da Jrete toVtirdn. tabareffab 
"6727933,6625444 - 
MA> 

10, “11227 
. 516879. Yafex. 1795» N^L ^ 


Horn- 

rond. Mantaiond Mtc fai 
- qnesbataes. PO 


2000 . 

“11 


Tel,' S’ 


SOUIH^AST ASM: C Otenev 

■ 

•fc Alfredo UmlouFf f r . 

is Otemxi p 


USJLs Sretar ofel?* 5 ®-^ 




































































